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New York Agents See 
Progress On Plan To 


Stop Compulsory Ins. 


Meeting With Conference Commit- 
tee of Companies Held; Another 
Is Planned for Early July 


DETAILS NOT MADE PUBLIC 


N. Y. Assn. Thereby Takes No 
Action to Call Meeting of Its Own 
to Formulate Legislative Program 


The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents will not call a special 
meeting in July to consider formulation 
of its own positive program to solve the 
problem of the uninsured and financially 
irresponsible motorists whose actions 
have led to demands on the legislature 
for compulsory automobile insurance in 
this state. There will be no meeting 
because the state association officers be- 
lieve that progress has been made in 
dealings with the companies looking to- 
ward a program which will remove the 
threat of compulsory coverage next year. 


Mayer Reports Progress 


John G. Mayer, executive secretary of 
the New York State Association, from 
his offices at Syracuse, has sent the fol- 
lowing notice to members: 

“A meeting with the company confer- 
ence committee was held on June 18. 
Complete agreement on necessity for im- 
mediate, affirmative action and on prin- 
ciples was reached. An early meeting, 
during the first part of July, of all seg- 
ments of the business to work out de- 
tails, will be called. Individual segments 
of the insurance industry are now study- 
ing the proposals at meetings of their 
own in order that a united agreement 
can be expedited. 

“Of necessity, until all-industry meet- 
ing is held, no further details can be di- 
vulged. Your committee is convinced 
that the contemplated program is in the 
best interests of the insuring public, the 
companies and the producers.” 

At the 1953 annual meeting of the New 
York Association in May at Syracuse the 
convention adopted a resolution calling 
for action quickly on the compulsory 
problem so that the legislators will be 
well informed of insurance ideas before 
next January. The resolution asked for 
cooperative action with other segments 
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has 14 all-star features 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE’S 


“Preferred Protector” 


Here are the reasons our full-time agents and brokers 


are enthusiastic about this unique preferred rate contract — 


et eee 
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Selective underwriting not required 
Minimum amount $10,000 


Low cost protection 


baa i 


Dividends begin 1st year 


Commission rate not reduced . . same as Whole Life 


Cash values compare with Whole Life 


Available ages 0 to 70 plus 


Family Income or Family Maintenance Rider may be added 
Eligible for Special Class risks up to 500% mortality 


$10,000 non-medical app up to age 36 


Available on term conversions 


Available on group conversions $10,000 


Available on jumbo risks 


Available on surplus line applications 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Aetna Life Leaders 
Meet At Whiteface 


For Conferences 


Vice President R. R. B. Coolidge 
Heads Group of Executives 
Attending Conferences 


HONOR OLD GUARD GROUP 


Panel Discussions New Feature; 
Some of Those Taking Part 
in Program 


N. Y.—Members of the 
Aetna Life, 
national organization of the company’s 
assembled at the White- 
face Inn, in June for the first three of 


Whiteface, 
Corps of Regionnaires of 


top producers, 


the four Regionnaire conferences mark- 
ing the organization’s silver jubilee. 

The first of the 
conducted under the direction of Vice 
President Robert B. opened 
June 17, the third Whiteface conference 
ended July 1. A _ fourth 
meeting covering the Western section 
of the country will be held July 6-9 at 
the Banff Springs Hotel in Alberta, Can- 
ada. 

Six officials from Aetna Life’s home 
office and 13 Aetna Life representatives 
took leading roles in the business ses- 
at which reports were presented 


four-day meetings, 


Coolidge, 


Regionnaire 


sions, 
on the latest developments in the life 
insurance field. Besides marking the 25th 
anniversary of the start of the Corps of 
Regionnaires, the 1953 meetings also co- 
incide with the centennial observance of 
the Aetna Life, 
Old Guard Group Honored 


The first business session was opened 
by Donald E. Hanson, director of agen- 
cies, who honored nine members of the 
Regionnaires’ Old Guard, a small group 
of Aetna Life representatives who have 
qualified as Regionnaires each of the 
25 years since the organization was 
founded. 

The Old Guard group at the Whiteface 
conferences included Harry Feldman, 
Pittsburgh; Ernest L. McCutcheon, 
Hartford; Erhardt G. Schmitt, New 
Haven; Henry G. Robbins, Philadeiphia ; 
Arthur W. Young, Fort Wayne; Arthur 
E. Hicks, Joliet, Ill.; Rudolph LeBoy, 
Chicago; Tom M. Miller, Del Rio, 
Texas; and H. Cochran Fisher, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

In reviewing “Our First Hundred 
Years,” Vice President Coolidge empha- 
sized the strength, stability and integrity 
which the Aetna Life had established 
and proven over the last century, and 
told the Regionnaires that “you cannot 
do justice to your high calling without a 
deep sense of pride in the company that 
stands back of you and Back of the plans 
you are selling.” 

Whether the company in the coming 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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The —_ — First tower completed. 
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completed in 1741. West wing 1739, 


Connecting archways 1743, 


1776 } 
As it looked during the 
Revolution with wooden 
sheds at each end to house 
visiting Indian delegations. 


Independence Hall... 
Symbol of America’s Priceless Heritage 

The appearance of Independence Hall has been changed many times since 
it was begun as the Pennsylvania State House in 1732. Of more impor- 
tance, it has become a world symbol of Independence with a significance far 
greater than its original concept. Here the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted on July 4, 1776, giving political independence to all Americans. 
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As American as your right 
to achieve Financial Independerce 


Just as The Declaration and The Constitution have given newmeaning 
to Independence Hall, so new plans and flexibility have broaiened life 
insurance to make it a vital factor in achieving financial indeendence. 








Since 1847, The Penn Mutual has pioneered many of te changes 
which now make it possible to tailor a life insurance srogram to 
your specific needs and those of your family. 
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Let your Penn Mutual Underwriter show you how a Jenn Mutual 

LS Independence Plan can provide funds for your children’ college edu- 
cation—or to pay off a mortgage—or provide you wih a monthly 
retirement income—or all three. 





He is trained in insurance matters and has the necesary knowledge | 
and experience to help you achieve financial indepadence through | 
your own Penn Mutual Independence Plan. 
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Many Americans Uninsured,SaysAmber 


Berkshire Life Field Convention at Cape Cod 


By CLaRENcE AxMAN 


More Important to Think of Those Not Protected Than of 
$280 Billion in Force, Says Berkshire Life President 


The untapped life insurance market 
furnished the theme for the address of 
President Harrison L. Amber of Berkshire 
Life at the field convention of that com- 
pany last week at Hotel Belmont, West 
Harwich, Cape Cod. He called it a matter 
of paramount importance that more policies 
be written to cover the needs of the people. 
Not enough emphasis is being placed on 
the writing of small policies, he declared. 
He did not feel that the higher cost of 
living was responsible for the fact that so 
many persons were not buying insurance 
to meet fundamental needs. Too large a 
percentage of the x orking population is not 
interviewed by insurance agents. During 
his address President Amber said: 

We are met here today on not too 
happy a time in our national life because 
of conditions throughout the world. 
Many of our allies who share our views 
in being against Communism seem at 
times to like our enemies more than 
they like us. This creates-an atmosphere 
of frustration on the part of the Ameri- 
can people. 

However, I believe we can have every 
confidence that our people have the 
ability to surmount these and _ other 
obstacles which we face today and will 
face in the future. 

Factors of Our Economic Strength 


Our country has an inexhaustible po- 
tential for continued growth and im- 
provement in industry production and in 
improved economic standards of living. 
Since the lush years of 1929 and those 
years of depression which followed we 
have come through with unbelievable 
improvement in our way of life. 

In 1929 we had 48 million employed. 
Today that figure exceeds 61 million. 

During these 24 years the nation has 
reduced the work week from 48 hours 
to 40. Yet the worker today is turning 
out 80% more goods than did his coun- 
terpart in 1929. This has not been 
brought about by brute strength but 
through improved management and de- 
velopment of higher skills on part of 
the workers. 

Earning power has improved. In 1929 
the average per capita was about $1,000 
per year, while in 1953 it is $1,500, meas- 
ured in 1953 prices. Total purchasing 
power has been increased by a gain in 
population of 35 million. 


Higher Living Standards 


Many improved living standards have 
taken place since 1929. On that date 
there were 23 million automobiles. Today 
there are 44 million registered cars, and 
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each year between 5 and six million new 
cars are sold. 

The old-fashioned ice box has disap- 
peared from the kitchen. In 1929 only 
10% of the population had mechanical 
refrigerators in contrast to the 80% who 
own them today. 

3ut, quantity of these things alone is 
not sufficient. Distribution of these 
products and many more akin to them 
indicate a -more equitable purchasing 
power of most of our people. 

Since 1935 the lower two-fifths of our 
population in income brackets has _ in- 
creased 90%, while the upper one-fifth 
has increased only 40%. I have felt for 
some time that we may be neglecting a 
large market for insurance. I realize 
that those in this lower income bracket 
are able to buy only small policies, but 
they are a great influence for the future 
of our business. I believe that the 88 
million people who own life insurance 
are far more importé int than the $280 
billion of insurance in force. 

The average life insurance policyholder 
at the present time has only $3,100 
insurance although life insurance owner- 
ship in force has more than doubled 
since 1929. If we take the rise in the 
cost of living index, the gain of insur- 
ance on individual lives has only been 


Advantages of Larger Clientele 
Shown Agents by Hiram S. Hart 


The fact that many people are not 
reached by life insurance agents is a 
situation which must be changed, not 
only in the interest of the’ public but 
also that of the field force. In making 
this statement to the Berkshire Life’s 
field convention at West Harwich, Mass., 
last week Hirman S. Hart, vice president 
and director of agencies, said that the 
top 5% of income earners are receiving 





too much attention from the professional 
insurance salesman as it deprives 95% 
of the services of capable, competent life 
insurance men. 

“Basically, this business still is a sales 
business,” he said. “The unseen, un- 
touchable benefit that we proved re- 
quire a sales ability that is unique. For 


(Continued on Page 4) 





about 30%. To further prove my point 
of what is happening in the bottom one- 
half of the salary group, those earning 
between $2,000 and $3,000 per year saved 
$97.45 per year for insurance in 193], 
whereas today his counterpart is only 
saving $65 per year. 

I wonder if this reduced savings is not 
due to a lack of the life insurance in- 
dustry covering that market, rather than 
the increased cost of living, making it 
impossible to save a third more, or equal 
to what was saved in 1931. It is a matter 
for serious consideration. 


Berkshire Buys Site for 
New Home Office Building 


In his —— remarks at the Berk- 
shire Life’s field convention in Cape 
Cod last week at Hotel Belmont, West 
Harwich, President Harrison L. Amber 
said that the company has purchased 
land in Pittsfield, Mass., as the site for 
a new home office. The property is 
across from the Pittsfield Country Club. 
No decision has yet been made of the 
time when the new building will be con- 
structed or date when it will be occupied. 


Streamlining of Berkshire Home Office 


Executive Vice President W. Rankin Furey Tells Field Men 
of New Divisions, and Methods to Aid 


Expansion of Sales 


One of the principal features of the 
3erkshire Life’s field convention was an 
Rankin 


explanation by W. Furey, ex- 


ecutive vice president, of the manner in 
which the company’s home office opera- 
streamlined. These 


tions are being 


changes include increase in executive 


specialization, departure from some for- 
mer routines, creation of new divisions 
each of which is given specific individual 
leadership, and other procedures and 
methods, all of which are being adopted 
in the interest of facilitating develop- 
ment and expansion of sales procedures. 

The Berkshire Life, which was founded 
102 years ago, has made unusual prog- 
ress in the past decade. Its premium 
income as well as its assets have been 
doubled. The latter have been revalued 
and earnings considerably strengthened. 
Mortality earnings and dividend pay- 
ments have been doubled. In that decade 
its surplus has been increased by about 
600%. An accident and health business 
has been added. 


New Administrative Policies 


At this point in his talk Mr. 
described the company’s new 
for guarding its trusteeship. 

“In such guardianship,” he said, “we 
must not forget the primary function of 
a life insurance company which is the 
vigorous merchandizing of this protec- 
tion so as to constantly make available 
its services to a constantly increasing 
number of people.” 

The chief executive officer of the 
Berkshire is its president, Harrison L. 
Amber. He spends most of his time on 
problems of over-all policy and in con- 
tinuous management of the company’s 
finances. To Mr. Furey he has delegated 
the direction of the insurance operations 
of the company. 

Recently, because of the increasing 
growth of the company it engaged a 
firm of experts to study its home office 
organization with objective of suggesting 
an outline or plan in connection with 
changes in basic administrative policies. 
This firm has made efficiency and econ- 
omy studies in home offices of 46 life 
insurance companies. Numerous sugges- 
tions made in this report were adopted 
by the company in redesigning of its 
structure and service with particular 
emphasis towards maximum achievement 
in sales results. The first suggestion 
adopted was for an executive committee 
which has become the operating, policy- 
making committee of the company. It 
consists of Messrs. Amber and Furey 


Furey 
concept 
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officers or 


and eight senior division 
heads. 
Eight Divisions 

These eight divisions are agency, acci- 
dent and health, finance, actuarial, law, 
home office underwriting, medical under- 
writing and the secretary. The company 
has set up all officers and junior officers 
with power to make decisions and to 
act, thus spreading among many capable 
men the responsibility of operation, a 
dispersal of power and authority toward 
more effective management. Removal of 
detail frees top executive officers so as 
to make planning, design and innovations 
more effective and streamlined. 

Another innovation is the division of 
the agency department into two divisions 
under Hiram S. Hart, vice president and 
agency secretary. He will head up all 
sales development and merchandising. 
The business management of the depart- 
ment will be in a division currently being 
created and planned by Stanley C. New- 
ton, superintendent of agencies. 

The functions of the company’s secre- 
tary, Merrill R. Tabor, in addition to 
the traditional secretarial duties, will in- 
clude these four divisions: policyholders 
service, personnel, planning and special 
service. The policyholders service will be 
directed by Roy Wallace, actuary. It 
will remove from the legal and actuarial 
departments and some other specialized 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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H. S. Hart Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 


some time now you have been aware, 
through the magazines and through talks 
by various individuals, that the industry 
has been increasingly concerned about 
the small number of lives being written 
to obtain a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. 

Why More Lives Should Be Written 

“Here are some reasons for this con- 
cern: ; 

“1. The infrequency of sale is making 
office technicians out of too many men 
in consequence of which they are finding 
their ability as salesmen being dimin- 
ished 






_ The limited clientele which they 
build does not afford them the spread 
of income so that if there are a tew 
deaths or surrenders their income as in- 
surance agents can be affected tremen- 
—" ly. 
. With so few clients, a dip in busi- 

ness conditions can easily result in a 
serious shortage in places from which to 
keep up production. 

3ecause of the logic and common 
sense of this situation companies are 
constantly asking their salesmen to make 
a greater number of sales each year and 
these should be obtained along the lines 
of the agent’s specialty, whether it be 
through programming, business or any 
other type of insurance the agent finds 
it most effective to sell.” 

Most Successful Write Many Lives 

Mr. Hart quoted from recent surveys 
which demonstrated adequate proof of 
the “lives equal volume” theory. One of 
these surveys which was a review of the 
work of the leading producers of a large 
number of insurance companies disclosed 
that the average Star No. 1 agent paid 
for 158 lives. During this phase of Mr. 
Hart’s discussion he also commented on 
agents who are below average. Surveys 
disclose that the rather poor average 
producer writes the least number of lives. 

“Tn other words,” continued Mr. Hart, 
“there is a close link between the sales 
activity which produces many lives with 
happiness and success. Too often agents 
shy away from the idea of writing a lot 
of business on a lot of individuals in a 
given year because thev feel that such an 
achievement calls for high pressure and 

1 ‘love ’em and leave ’em’ philosophy.” 

Can Guard Against Shifting Markets 

In assaying the characteristics and 
qualities of agents who produce a 
hundred or more lives a year Mr. Hart 
said: 

“They have organized themselves well. 
To them come a tremendous volume of 
repeat sales. One such agent has said: 
‘You must know people to succeed in 
the life insurance business. Why not 
know policyholders instead?’ Individual- 
ly, these agents who write so many lives 
feel thev are definitely following the 
career of life insurance mornine, noon 
and night because not many days go 
by that does not see a policy being 
written, issued or delivered. They have 
contracted the habit of making sales. 
No time is spent bv them on negative 
thinking. As evangelists of life insurance 
their aim is to spread its ownership to 
reach as many places as possible in 
cities. towns and hamlets. Thev have 
confidence in the number of their clients 
believing in life insurance as a hedge 
against shifting markets. And they are 
happy men because as busy men they 
have made possible the solutions of so 
many economic problems. They are con- 
stantly reaching an obiective of provid- 
ing greater benefits of all tvnes to in- 
creasinely larger number of persons. 
Thus, their own business is based on 
firmer stability. More serious, well- 
trained men are needed by the agencies 
of this country.” 


More Serious, Thoughtful Young 
Salesmen 

And in this connection Mr. Hart said 
that he was observing a new tvpe of 
salesman entering the field who in some 
respects differs from those who entered 
the field in the past. 

They are the more quiet type, more 
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painstaking in completing details, and use 
the professional approach. Thus, they 
are happier agents because their com- 
petence brings satisfaction. While the 
number of this type of agent is increas- 
ing, those with sales aptitude still fall 
considerably short of the potential. 

Mr. Hart asked the Berkshire agents 
to check on these questions: 

“How many times a year have you 
talked to a stenographer about saving 
money and paved the way for sale of 
20-Payment life or endowment policies? 

“How often have you initiated an 
interview through use of Social Security 
benefit illustrations ? 

“How many time have you broached 
the subject of retirement made possible 
through life insurance? 

“How often have you given people op- 
portunity to buy mortgage coverage, edu- 
cational insurance juvenile, disability in- 
come ? 

“How often have you used various 
types of A. and H. contracts to get a 
new client, or open the door for future 
interviews ?” 


A. M. Klages Anniversary 

Forty-five years of service with Pacific 
Mutual Life was marked on July 1 by 
A. M. Klages, Pittsburgh. Appointed 
general agent in 1908, Mr. Klages over 
the ensuing thirty-seven years built one 
of the most successful of Pacific Mu- 
tual’s agency organizations in the east- 
ern section of the country. 

Following his retirement from the re- 
sponsibilities of agency management in 
1945, he has continued as an active field 
representative, associated with the Pitts- 
burgh general agency of Pacific Mutual 
now headed by C. M. Ganster. 


LEADS PACIFIC MUTUAL 

Advanced to the post of general agent 
only a month ago, M. E. Thompson, Los 
Angeles, occupied the number one posi- 
tion in the last month among all gen- 
eral agents of Pacific Mutual Life. His 
field representatives, with whom he had 
worked closely while he was assistant 
to former general agent FE. A. Ellis, 
turned in a greater face volume of new 
business in the production month, April 
16- May 15 than any other Pacific mu- 
tual field unit in the country. 

Pacific Mutual’s San Francisco agency, 
in its first month under the leadership 
of E. A. Ellis as general agent. moved 
up to fourth place on the national roster. 


PURCHASES C. J. VESY AGENCY 

Tames I. Gill, who has represented The 
Travelers in Bingh: amton, N. Y., an- 
nounced the purchase of the Carl J. 
Vesv Agency of The Travelers and will 
continue the business from the office in 
the Binghamton Savings Bank Building. 


W. Rankin Furey 
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areas of the company considerable de- 
tailed work. 

The personnel division will be directed 
by John Curtis, a new man with the 
company. 

The planning division will work with 
all departments on matters connected 
with housing, equipment, forms, inter- 
relations, efficiency matters and work 
flow. 

The special services division will in- 
clude close supervision of mail room, 
switchboard, receptionists, parking, 
lunchroom facilities, purchasing, print- 
ing and supplies, maintenance and dis- 
tribution of printed material to the field 
and home office, addressograph, multi- 
graph, mimeograph and some scattered 
services. 

The actuarial division will soon estab- 
lish a new pension division under Ralph 
Patton. There will also be a separate 
division to meet the growing and broader 
concepts of medical responsibility which 
will be under the direction of Frederick 
R. Congdon. Another separate division, 
that of lay underwriting, has been 
formed, the director of which will be 
Bruce D. Shepherd, whose father was 
the late Clinton Shepherd, chief actuary 
of the Travelers 


The Finance Division 


The finance department, directed by 
Hamilton M. Redman, vice president and 
treasurer, is also being strengthened. 
Assisting Mr. Redman are Ralph Starice, 
Frank Owen and George Shepardson. 

A company of the size of the Berk- 
shire has a mobility and flexibility in 
investments, said Mr. Furey, which are 
of great advantage in choosing of invest- 
ments at satisfactory interest rates. The 
finance department has been organized 
in three areas: division for stocks and 
bonds, division for real estate and mort- 
gages and division of general accounting. 
Discussing general accounting Vice 
President Furey said: 

“We propose to get the job done more 
accurately, faster and cheaper. Our ob- 
jective will be so to redesign the ac- 
counting work load at the agency level 
that the general agent will not be pre- 
occupied by details of office management, 
premium and commission accounting, 
and the personal problems which go with 
it. Chester Prentice has been brought to 
the home office to assist in the general 
accounting procedure.” 


Mr. Furey Came to Home Office 
Decade Ago 


Mr. Furey came to the home office in 
January, 1943, after having been for 21 
years in the Pittsburgh agency founded 
by his late father, William M. Furey, 
and for 14 years W. Rankin was general 
agent there. His first position at the 
home office was director of agencies. 
The following year he was elected vice 
president and director of agencies. In 
950 he was made vice president, and 
in 1952 executive vice president. 


L. M. Wear’s New Post 


Appointment of Leon M. Wear of 
Lima, Ohio, as director of agencies, ef- 
fective August 1, for The Prudential’s 
south-central home office now under con- 
struction at Jacksonville, Fla., was an- 
nounced by Charles W. Campbell, vice 
president in charge of south-central op- 
erations. 

According to The Prudential executive, 
Mr. Wear will assist Donald Geiger, re- 
cently appointed executive director, in 
the operation of a new sales region for 
the company’s district agencies in the 
ten south-central states. 

Mr. Wear became associated with the 
company in 1933 as an agent in Dowagiac, 
Mich. Subsequently he was elevated to 
district manager and in that capacity he 
rd headed Prudential’s Lima office since 

Lye 

Well known in Ohio insurance and 
sales circles, Mr. Wear formerly con- 
ducted salesmanship and sales manage- 
ment courses at the University of Toledo. 


State Mutual Names New 
Assistant Agency Supt. 
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GLENN O. MULVEY 


State Mutual Life announces the elec- 
tion of Glenn O. Mulvey as an officer 
with the title of assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 

A graduate of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and an Army Air Corps vet- 
eran, Mr. Mulvey has had both home 
office and agency experience. For nearly 
six years he was associated with the 
agency department of the home office of 
the Monarch Life in Springfield, Mass., 
later being transferred to the field as 
general agent in Syracuse. 

He was a member of the University 
Club, Lions Club and the General Agents 
and Managers Association, all of Syra- 
cuse, and active in the Red Cross and 
Community Chest. 


HAMILTON ASS’N OFFICERS 

Kenneth A. Wharton, CLU, Canada 
Life Assurance, was elected president of 
the Life Underwriter’s Association of 
Hamilton, at the organization’s recent 
annual meeting. Other officers are: 
George Ringel, CLU, and Frank Hill, 
vice president; and J. S. Santomero, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors, 
are: Arthur Burns, CLU, Joseph L. 
Etherington, Richard Vint, Norman 
Hore, Peter Gallatly, George McVety, 
CLU, Harold Clegg, Jack Tinson, 
Michael Bobor and James McEdwards. 


W. J. Shields Appointed 


Walter J. Shields has been appointed 
by Equitable Life of lowa, as general 
agent in Spokane. 

Mr. Shields has been field assistant 
to C. O. DuBois, West Coast assistant 
superintendent of agencies, since May, 
952. Prior to that time he had several 
years of field experience with the Occi- 
dental Life. 


Cc. E. INGHAM PROMOTED 

Clifford E. Ingham has been promoted 
to staff manager of the Salem, Oregon, 
office of The Prudential. 

Born in Spokane, Washington, Mr. 
Ingham received his education in Port- 
land, Ore., and has completed the Life 
Underwriters Training Course. 





H. L. MILLER PROMOTED 
Hugh L. Miller has been promoted to 
staff manager of the Albuquerque, N. M., 
district office of The Prudential. 
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Survey of Round Table Members 


Median MDRT Member Earns Average Income of $30,000 Is 
Between 45 and 49 Years Old; 28 Reported Volume 
in Excess of $3,000,000 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va—The 
median member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table is at present between 45 
to 49 in age, enjoys average income 
approximating $30,000, lives in a home 
worth $30,000 to $40,000, works between 
40 to 49 hours weekly and 50% of those 
with sons think enough of the insurance 
field to have sons in the business or 
want them to enter it. The survey report 
was presented by William D. Davidson, 
Chicago, associate agency manager of 
Equitable Society and past president of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers and trustee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters was Equi- 
table’s “Honor Agent” in 1952 and has 
been a life and qualifying member of 
the Round Table since 1946, 

The MDRT survey made by a Round 
Table committee in collaboration with 
the Agency Management Association re- 
vealed that the median age for men en- 
tering the life insurance field is 25 to 
29 years of age, with 50% of the agents 
reporting entrance between 20 and 29. 

The survey shows that 31% of the 
agents were employed in sales work prior 
to entering life insurance, although 22% 
entered the business “after completing 
school.” 

A median of five to nine years en- 
gagement in the life insurance business 
was reported. Of the 699 surveyed, 560 
reported some college education and 359 
have degrees. 

The average MDRT member qualified 
for the Round Table at median age of 
35 to 39, with total of 332 between ages 
of 35 and 44. 

Of the Round Table members answer- 
ing, 222 are Chartered Life Underwriters 
and 150 more planning to complete the 
specialized studies leading to CLU de- 
gree. 

The Round Table now gives gener- 
ously of time for life underwriters as- 
sociation activity as well as_ religious, 
charitable and community activities, the 
survey discloses. 

3ased on MDRT aualifications the 
median for volume is $1,000,000 to $1,- 
500,000 per year with 28 reporting vol- 
umes in excess of $3,000,000. 

The Round Table median for number 
of cases per year ranges from 75 to 99, 
although 26% of the agents 75 to 125 
cases and 73 or 10% do over 200 cases 
a year. 

Sources of production brought out in 
the survey show 366 do “package selling” 
with 26 reporting they have 90 to 100% 
of their business from this source. 

Group insurance is written by 22% 
with this field accounting for 1 to 20% 
of their business for 128 agents. 

Of the 699 reporting, 565 said they did 
programming and estate planning, which 
for more than one-fourth of the agents 
accounted for 40 to 60% of their volume. 

Business insurance was listed as a 
source with 560 MDRT men, as one- 
third of those reporting relating they re- 
ceived 20 to 40% of this business from 
this classification. 

Almost 40% of those surveyed reported 
engaged in pension trust insurance pro- 
grams, 

The survey disclosed that the median 
of four years prevails for number of 
times the Round Table member has been 
paid for selling a $1,000,000 worth of 
qualifying insurance. There were, how- 
ever, 109 men who have done a million 
or more for 10 years or longer. 

In the income report, the average 
earnings ranged close to $30,000. There 
were 16 of the 699 surveyed reporting in- 
comes of $100,000 or more. 

The income survey was interpreted 
to indicate that the average MDRT 


member receives less than $1,000 per 
year income from insurance other than 
life insurance. 

Earnings first-year-in-business brought 
median of $2,000 to $3,000 although 45 
said they earned more than $10,000 in 
“first year.” 

Placement of business brought infor- 
mation that 493 of the MDRT men 
answering the survey placed 80 to 100% 
of their business with their major com- 
pany affiliate. 

The MDRT survey showed that those 
reporting “practice what they preach” 
with 127 members admitting more than 
$150,000 of life insurance on their own 
lives and the average agent owning be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000. 

There were 98 men surveyed reporting 
business interests outside of the life in- 


surance business worth more than 
$100,000. 
Personal information disclosed the 


average MDRT member lives in a home 


worth $30,000 to $40,000 with 110 having 
homes in excess of $50,000. 

Average net worth of those surveyed 
listed $100,000 to $124,000 for the agent 
group; $150,000 to $175,000 for the inde- 
pendent and $175,000 to $200,000 for the 
general agent. There were 41 men re- 
porting estates valued in excess of 
$500,000. 

Contributions up to $2,000 a year chari- 
ties were reported by nearly 60%. 

The survey showed that 550 have a 
personal secretary and in 448 instances 
the service is full time. Of the 550, there 
are 505 paying for all or a part of the 
cost. Nine men employ 10 or more per- 
sons although the average man had only 
one secretary. 

The average MDRT member makes 
between 5 and 10 calls per week with 
53% making five to 15 calls. There were 
52 men who make five or more evening 
calls per week, with the average less 
than one call. 

Saturday work is performed by 473 of 
the 699 and 225 of the Saturday workers 
do it more than half of the weeks in the 
year. s 

Work of 40 to 49 hours per week is 
the median for the MDRT with 14 men 
putting in more than 70 hours. 

Average vacation takes between four 
to six weeks a year. 

Total of 360 of the 699 men surveyed 


Jaqua Tells of Turnover 

White Sulphur Springs—A. R. Jaqua, 
director of the Institute of Insurance 
Marketing at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, addressing a luncheon 
session of MDRT deplored “the mor- 
tality of quick-departing novices in the 
life insurance field,” citing that “a survey 
of 182 typical agencies revealed they 
hired 3,629 men in four years and had 
only 2,812 of the entries associated when 
the tabulation was taken.” 

Jaqua stated “50% of the novices in 
the insurance field fail in one year and 
75% within two years.” 

Charting the potential opportunity for 
increased sales of life insurance, Jaqua 
called attention that “the United States 
comprises one-half of the free people of 
the world, yet, let it be rememberd we 
used only 3% of our income in 1952 for 
insurance as compared to 8% 20 years 
earlier.” 





reside in cities of 500,000 population or 
greater. 

Definite retirement is contemplated by 
total of 276 members reporting although 
19% believe they will only “partially 
retire.” 

















completes 


W. J. Olive 
50 years 








Springfield, Illinois 
Dear O’B: 











Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Fifty years may seem a long time devoted to selling life insurance, all for the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company and all in one locality. But I have enjoyed it, in fact I would rather sell 
than eat. I have been particularly happy during the last thirteen years in the work with my 
friend President Becker, and his associates. Few companies have presidents who have car- 
ried rate books and who know how to talk the language of the field men. He has been very 
generous with his help and he gives the men in the field credit for our wonderful growth. 


When I first came with the Company in July, 1903, we made a special effort to sell a million 
a year but now we sell that much in a day. That’s because we have something wonderful 
to sell, especially our four exclusive contracts. Ninety per cent of my business is written on 
our special plans. Again thanks to the managment. Furthermore, the Company is selling 
in so many more states and is so much better known and is growing so fast, that it is much 
easier to sell. I have sold more business between the ages of sixty-five and seventy-five than 
during the previous ten years. 


Looking back over fifty years, I can truthfully say that those were the horse and buggy days. 
I would hire a horse and drive out into the country for several days. I also rode a bicycle 
when weather was good. In the winter I walked. Frequently I encountered people who had 
religious objections to life insurance. 


I’m proud of our renewal rate, (consistently better than 90%) and I’m proud that I never 
wrote a policy in another company. Our Company has paid millions to the people of this 
community—and all of them are my friends. 


I wish I could live it all over, for the next fifty years—with the friendly Franklin, of course. 














Lhe Friendly 


A RAY TL INSURANCE 
FRAN KKILAN ILA COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over a Billion Four Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT 


Holland, Michigan 





July 1, 1953 


W. J. Olive 
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Million Dollar Round Table 
At White Sulphur Springs 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—The 
Million Dollar Round Table held its 26th 
annual meeting here from Monday 
through Thursday with an attendance 


han 500 out of a total member- 


of more 
ship this year of 1,240. William T. 
Earls, general agent Mutual Benefit Life 


at Cincinnati, is chairman. Opening 


event was the Teception to new members 


with Walter N. Hiller, Penn Mutual Chi- 
cago, heading the reception committee 
including other past chairmen and mem- 
bers of the executive committee. The 
executive committee gave a dinner for 
past chairmen Monday evening. 
Panels Featured 

“New Stars on Our Hit Parade” was a 
feature monday evening with G. Nolan 
Bearden, Beverly Hills, Calif., vice chair- 


presiding. Royall R. Brown, 
alem, N. C., Northwestern 
s moderator for the program. 
Michael P. Coyle, 
P New York; E. L. 
i York Life, Wins ston- 
Salem; and Gerald F. Weber, Connecti- 
cut General, Los Angeles. 
\ panel on “Executive 
pensation,” Tuesday, with 


man 
Winston-S 
Mutual, wa 
Participants 
hoenix Mutual, 
eonard, New 


included 


Deferred Com- 


William T. 





MDRT Members Give Their 
Grass Roots Selling Ideas 


White Sulphur WwW. Va— 
“Grass Root Selling” supplied the theme 
for a “soul-searching” panel discussion of 
the final afternoon session Thursday, in 
the four-day annual meeting of MDRT. 

Arthur F. Priebe, Rockford, IIL, 
MDRT executive committee member and 
representing Penn Mutual Life presided. 

Walter N. Hiller, Chicago, 
MDRT executive committee member and 
immediate past national executive chair- 
was moderator a panel pers 


Springs, 


also a 





man ot 
Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wyo. of Cali- 
fornia Western States Life; Harold <¥ 
Parsons, Los Angeles, the Travelers; 
Paul W. Cook, Chicago, Mutual Benefit 
Life, and H. Kennedy Nickell, Chicago, 
Connecticut General Life. All of the 
panelists are past national executive 
chairmen of MDRT. 

Taggart told the Round Tablers 
an incident how he was invited to a 


prospect’ s home with instructions to re- 


frain from admitting to the prospect's 
wife any “prior acquaintance” and—then 
have the prospect come up with cash for 
a $100,000 hfe insurance application. Tag- 
gart said his “unusual prospect” firmly 
insisted his dislike of “life insurance 
salesmen as well as men who ever joined 
a union,” presented the evidence showing 


case factually, won 
and within an 
“signed, policy 
the $100,000 


how he presented the 
of the investor 
had the application 
and delivered and 
premium in hand.” 

The Californian, 
Los Angeles, who general agent 
the Travelers, explained his belief 
“all first applications for life 
should be arranged in person.” 

“Personalized contacts,” he continued, 
“involve entire motif for insurance 
sales.” 

Parsons explaining 
said, “I write a personal 
than a form birthday card 
felicitate a client and I put into the 
sentiment that comes from the 
not a routinized formula.” 

The Angeles Travelers general 
agent cited background experience 
in snecial contacts with executives in the 
variety store chain field and through 
which he has developed an annual sales 
volume of approximately $500,000 from 
this classific ation of clientele alone.” 


assent 
hour 


issued 


arsons ¢ yf 

for 
that 
insurance 


Harold <3 P 


1s 


the 


his own procedure 
letter rather 
as a means 
to 
note a 
heart- 
Los 


also 


Earls, MDRT chairman presiding, had 
as panel chairman, A. J. Ostheimer, III, 
Northwestern Mutual, Philadelphia. The 
panel included Denis B. Mz iduro, New 
York attorney; Arch Patton, McKinsey 
& Co. New York, management con- 
sultant; V. Henry Rothschild, I], New 
York attorney and author; Kenneth R. 
Mackenzie, Boston, New England Mu- 
tual; and John O. Todd, Northwestern 
Mutual, Chicago. 


“Room Hopping” was a feature Tues- 
day evening under the direction of 
Mitchell M. Rosser, Phoenix Mutual, 


Boston, and Iram H. Brewster, Phoenix 
Mutual, Pittsburgh, as co-chairman. 

At the traditional MDRT breakfast, 
presided over by William T. Earls, 
MDRT chairman, David B. Fluegelman, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York, presi- 
dent of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, was the speaker. A_ report 
of his remarks appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

A panel of life insurance executives, 
all with Mutual Benefit Life, discussed 
“Current Life Insurance Management 
Problems.” Moderator was H. Bruce 
Palmer, president of Mutual Benefit Life 
and the panelists were Mutual Benefit 
vice presidents Harry W. Jones, actu- 
arial; John J. Magovern, Jr., legal; 
Richard E.~ Pille, agencies; Milford A. 
Vieser, investments; and William F. 
Ward, underwriting. 

A “Business Insurance” session had 
Harry R. Schultz, Mutual of New York, 
Chicago, chairman and Walter N. 
Hiller, Penn Mutual, Chicago, as panel 
leader, and an Estate Planning session 
ee Kar: ird J. Mintz, New York Life, 

Salinas, Calif., as chairman with George 
B. Byrnes, Equitable Society, Pasadena, 
giving summary. 


as 
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Chairman Earls Hails 
Record MDRT Membership 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—Wil- 
liam T. Earls, Cincinnati, chairman of 
the national executive committee of Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in his annual 
report to the membership at the 1953 
meeting said membership had attained an 
all-time high of 1,240 with a convention 
registration of 555. 

Mr. Earls related that 47 states are 
represented in the membership from 
the United States and also included are 
53 members from Canada, 20 from the 
Hawaiian Islands, two from Japan and 
two from South America. Registration 
of MDRT members at the Greenbrier 
was double the number registered at the 
1951 convention held in Coronado Beach, 

Calif. 

Mr. Earls estimated that average pro- 
duction per man attending the MDRT 
annual meeting was about 1,300,000 an- 
nually and average number of lives pro- 
tected, exclusive of those involved in 
pension trust plans, was approximately 
100. 

Reporting a survey of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table membership completed 


by a MDRT Committee in cooperation 
with the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association was scheduled to be 


presented in detail at the Thursday, July 
2 session of the meeting by William D. 
Davidson, Chicago, chairman of the 
MDRT_ Survey Committee, Mr. Earls 


gave what he termed “a peep at initial 
gleanings.” 
Mr. Earls said the report indicated 


“the average Million Dollar Round Table 
member is a man of stature, currently 
between 45 and 49 years of age, residing 
in a home worth between $35,( 000 and 
$40,000 with total 1952 year income at 
the $30,000 mark.” 

The average MDRT member, Mr. 
Earls added, this report will show “con- 
tributed in excess of $1,000 to charity 
last and that 70% of the Round 


year 






































Table membership spent ‘some time’ 
either in administering or in fund-raising 
activities of charitable organizations while 
50% of them ‘aided religious causes.’ ” 

Mr. Earls concluded his summary of 
“The Million Dollar Round Table Mem- 
ber” profile with the statement that “I 
doubt seriously that the top men in any 
profession, prior to age 50, can be demon- 
strated to have reached the stature of 
this top group in the life insurance 
industry.” 

The MDRT executive committee chair- 
man reminded that the Round Table 
qualifications for membership constitute 
“a high appraisal of individual personal 
ability and service.” He recalled that the 
Round Table comprises top producers of 
all life insurance companies, who, for 
qualification in the MDRT must person- 
ally have written either $1,000,000 of life 
insurance according to Round Table 
standards during the year 1952 or at least 
$1,000,000 for three consecutive years in 
the past to qualify.” 


Mr. Earls also noted that the 1953 
MDRT meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs included on its agenda “two 
pertinent topics of wide interest and con- 
cern to those who are thinking and 
looking ahead to ‘our America of To- 


morrow.’ He referred to the panel dis- 


cussion of “Profit Sharing” and of “How 
to Improve Take-Home Pay of the 
Corporate Executive,” topics of prime in- 
terest to MDRT members as well as 
those in business and industry. 

Mr. Earls reviewing the past year in 


MDRT development said “this 26th an- 
nual meeting provides a new inspiration 
and a new challenge to Round Table 
members who are not inclined to permit 
yesterday’s accomplishments to dim their 


vision, enthusiasm and persistency to 
continue their energy conducive to 
‘America’s Tomorrow’—a_ potential of 


further growth and greatness.” 


UTICA ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 

Four directors were elected by mem- 
bers of the Utica Life Underwriters As- 
sociation at a brief business session con- 
ducted during the recent annual clam- 
bake 

Elected for three-year terms 
rectors were Nicholas Barnello, 
manager of The Prudential; Paul Burke, 
Jr., general agent, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, and Frank Wenner, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Elected for a 
year’s term was Howard Wiley, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Fred Allnut, Metropolitan Life, was 
presented a certifie: ite of appreciation for 
having served as president of the asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

About 60 members attended the clam- 
bake and took part in the various sports 
events. Arrangements were in charge 
of Louis Wineburg, Joseph Loudis and 
William Hamilton. 


di- 
local 


as 


PRUDEINTIAL STAFF MANAGER 


Harold Jacobs has been promoted to 
staff manager of the Tucson, Ariz., office 
of The Prudential. 

Born in Baltimore, Mr. Jacobs at- 
tended school in New York. He joined 
Prudential in 1951 as a district agent. 
During World War II, He served with 
the Merchant Marine in the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

BANKERS OF IOWA SCHOOL 

Six salesmen from agents of Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, attended an ad- 


Vi anced sales training school at the com- 
pany’s home office June 22-26, 

The school is the last in a series of 
three under the direction of Roy A. 
Frowick, director of training schools. 


PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT CHANGE 

Merritt H. Clymer, manager of The 
Prudential’s Clev eland east shore district 
office for the past five years, has been 
appointed head of the Canton, Ohio, 
district. He is succeeded by Clarence C. 
Corrill, formerly staff manager at Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. 
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Pension Benefits for Employes’ W idows 


If an employe dies just one day before 
retirement, his widow receives no income 


under many company pension plans, 
according to the latest issue of the 
Employe Benefit Plan Bulletin, pub- 


lished by Johnson & Higgins, insurance 
brokers. Recognizing this limitation, a 
number of companies today are adapting 
their pension plans to provide benefits 
for the widows of employes. 

Traditional employe benefit programs, 
the Johnson & Higgins Bulletin reports, 
have in general proved inadequate in 
providing for widows of employes who 
die before retirement or shortly after 
retirement. For this reason, several com- 
panies are making use of other new 
methods which provide some income for 
employes’ widows. 


Some Methods Used 


Chief among these methods are the 
following: 

1. Death benefit to widow: Provision 
for a widow’s death benefit that usually 
bears some relationship to the employe’s 
earnings and length of service. 

Pension certain guarantee: A guar- 
antee that the employe’ s pension will be 
paid for some minimum period after his 
retirement, usually five or ten years, 
should the employe die within that 
period, 

3. Extended joint and survivor annuity 
option: An extension of the usual option 
to provide a life income for the widow 
of an employe who, having elected the 
option, dies before retirement but after 
meeting some specified age or service 
requirement. 

4. Widow’s pension: Inclusion in the 
pension plan of a specified life income 
for widows of employes who die before 
retirement. 


The cost of any of these methods 
varies considerably from company to 
company. One determining factor, of 





OVER-ALL STUDY OF GROUP 


Commissioners Appoint Subcommittee of 
Life Insurance to Review Subject, 
Including Limitations 

At the annual convention of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
held in San Francisco the chairman of 
the life committee was authorized to ap- 
point a subcommittee to study the en- 
tire subject of Group Life including limi- 
tation. 

Carlyle M. Dunaway, counsel of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, and B. M. 
Anderson, vice president and general 
counsel, Connecticut General, addressed 
the committee. 

Mr. Dunaway suggested new statutory 
limitation on amounts of Group Term 
life insurance. Mr. Anderson supported 
the position of NALU and of the life 
companies that the change in the limits 
should be made immediately. Mr. Ander- 
son also suggested a careful restudy of 
the 1946 Definition and Standard Provi- 
sions in the interest of uniformity. 


James R. Dolan Promoted 

James R. Dolan, formerly training con- 
sultant, has been promoted to manager 
of field training in the western home 
office, Los Angeles, of The Prudential. 

Mr. Dolan’s entire business career has 
been with Prudential. He joined the 
company as a part time special agent in 
1946 while attending college. In 1948 he 
was transferred to the district agencies 
organization as a full time agent in the 
Cherry Creek district agency in Denver, 
Col. He was promoted to staff mana- 
ger in May, 1950. 


A native of Minneapolis, he received 


his education in Denver schools and 
was graduated from Regis College. Dur- 
ing World War II he served in the 


U. S. Army Medical Corps for three 
years. 


course, is the extent of the benefits pro- 
vided. If the provision is made as an 
extension of the basic employe pension 
plan, the terms of that plan are also an 
important factor in determining cost. As 
a result, it is possible for the cost to 
range as little as 4 of 1% to as much 
as 5% of payroll. 


D. C. TAYLOR ANNIVERSARY 

Donald C. Taylor, staff manager of the 
California, district 
recently 


Inglewood, office of 


the Prudential celebrated his 
25th anniversary with the company. 

Born in Burlington, Mr. Tay- 
Mr. Taylor attended Cali- 
fornia schools. He joined Prudential in 
1928 as district agent in the Wilshire 
district office, Los Angeles. He had been 
in the Inglewood office since 1932. 


Kansas, 
lor, Kansas, 


H. N. Rentner Winner of 
James B. O’Brien Trophy 


At the Berkshire Life field convention 


in Cape Cod H. N. Rentner, general 
agent, 141 Broadway, was given the 
James B. O’Brien trophy for the most 


outstanding, all around performance of 


any Berks hire general agent in the com- 
May Campaign. 


pany’s Loyalty 





Why shou it be called lite insurance 35 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


Births, deaths, marriages, changing needs, 
shifting costs and taxes . . . all affect pro- 
tection plans. A life insurance program 
needs review at least every two years. 
You'll find real assistance when you 
call upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. 





Like those of so many prominent business leaders, 
Mr. Firestone’s personal investment program includes substantial life insurance with this company. 


He is trained to give understanding advice. 
His company is one of the largest in the 
world. It has over 95 years’ experience. 
Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 
so many significant advantages, including 
low net cost, that no company excels it in 
that happiest of all business relationships 
—old customers coming back for more. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A message on some 


special aspects of life insurance 


by RAYMOND C. FIRESTONE 
Vice President, 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


HERE’S a saying,’ You have to die to 

benefit from life insurance.’ That’s 
far from true. In my view life insur- 
ance is aptly named. Like nothing else, 
it can bring a happier, better /ife to 
the man who owns it. 

“Isn’t there a real and important 
satisfaction, here and now, for the man 
who can feel that he has provided well 
for those dependent on him? Isn’t that 
man better off who is free from major 
financial worry? Isn’t he even more 
likely to succeed? It seems so to me. 

‘Another thing—the good life is 
rarely fulfilled without a certain 
amount of leisure. But leisure is some- 
thing that most men must deny them- 
selves throughout their active years. 
This is where the living benefits of life 
insurance are most enjoyed—when its 
values are used to help provide earned 
leisure at retirement time. Yes, life 
insurance is for the living.” 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


Lhe 
NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL 
Life Jasurance Company 





APPEARING IN: TIME, JUNE 22 AND JULY 20; IN NEWSWEEK, JULY 6 AND AUGUST 31; IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST 
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Fluegelman Says MDRT Members 
Should Broaden Their Activities 


David B. Fluegelman, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in text of an address prepared for 
delivery Wednesday morning, at the 26th 
annual meeting of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, convened at The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
insisted “if we constantly recognize that 
our only asset in trade is the insuring 
public and make a constant effort to 
look out for the interests of this public, 
our clientele—we shall begin to approach 
the status enjoyed by other professional 
eh 

“I believe that life underwriting is a 
profession, not because of any technical 
qualifications required, but because the 
good underwriter constantly adheres to 
the primary standard indicative of any 
profession—that of constantly seeking 
the best interests of the client rather 
than his own selfish desires of the mo- 
ment,” he added. 

Mr. Fluegelman who spoke on theme 
“The Responsibility of Recognition” 
cited “if the MDRT fully exhibits the 
responsibility of recognition, we will 
make certain to conduct our affairs be- 
yond reproach and become the inspira- 
tion for future generations to perform 
services along similar lines.” 

Fluegelman, who is special agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
York, is past president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
and past president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York. He is past president of the North- 
western Mutual Chartered Life Under- 
writers Association, a member of the 
New York State Advisory Board on Life 
Insurance Examinations and _ faculty 
member of the CLU Institute at Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. He is a life and 
qualifying member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 


Suggests Four Activities 


Mr. Fluegelman continued: “It appears 
to me that the members of the Table 
should resolve to engage in four prin- 
cipal lines of activity, in addition to their 
normal pursuits of writing a lot of busi- 
ness and making a lot of money for the 
Treasury Department. 

“In the first place, the Table members 
should volunteer and seek opportunities 
to teach CLU, LUTC and any other 
branches of instruction which are avail- 
able. The knowledge and prestige of 
membership in the Round Table is a 
most valuable adjunct for the teacher, 
and inspires respect and admiration on 
the part of the student. There is a 
further advantage insofar as a person 
cannot properly teach a subject without 
becoming thoroughly proficient in it, 
thereby learning a great deal more about 
the subject in the process of qualifica- 
tidn for teaching. I asked one LUTC in- 
structor why he had taken the job and 
he told me it was because he always 
wanted to learn more about the subject 
of business life insurance, and felt that 
by teaching it he would learn a great 
deal along the way, and become much 
more proficient than in the past. 

“Again, to use my analogy in the field 


of medicine, you are well aware that 
the outstanding physicians are those 
who do the teaching at the hospitals. As 
a matter of fact, the medical schools 
and hospitals would not dream of hay- 
ing a teacher who had not qualified him- 
self, not only by knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but by long experience in its prac- 
tical application. A Round Table mem- 
ber has demonstrated by his experience 
and production that he is qualified in 
this regard. 

“Secondly, I believe that every Round 
Table member should resolve to write 
an original article on a particular subject 
at least once a year. In that way there 
would gradually accumulate a vast li- 
brary of knowledge given by those per- 
sons who have proven their ability by 
successful operation in the field. In 
turn, their contributions would be of 
inestimable value to all those who read 
them, and particularly to those who have 
aspirations for Round Table membership. 
The CLU journal and many other pub- 
lications are constantly seeking new and 
original material. 

“Thirdly, I believe that Round Table 
members should seek opportunities to 
speak before large and small gatherings 
whenever possible. This should be done 
not only for the contributions they 
might make to their listeners, but also 
for the purely selfish reason of enabling 
them to think clearly on their feet, and 
to properly express themselves. This, as 
you all know, is of incalculable value in 
an interview with a client. This speak- 
ing should be done, not only before Life 
Underwriter Associations, but at meet- 
ings of the Bar Association, Medical So- 
ciety, political gatherings, ‘and at PTA 
meetings. It has always been amazing 
to me that we, in our business, pride our- 
selves on obtaining outstanding experts 
from other fields, and loudly boast when 
we are able to secure one to appear at 
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our meetings. The Round Table member 
has the proper background and prestige 
to be of similar value before outside 
organizations. He should do everything 
in his power to seek invitations along 
these lines. We have a real story to 
tell but, unfortunately, we usually tell 
it to ourselves. Let us try to convey the 
message where it will do the most good. 

“Fourthly and finally, and this should 
not come as too much of a surprise to 
you, we should feel a real obligation to 
perform services in our local, state and 
national Underwriters Association. We 
are gratified to receive the benefits of 
anything these associations may do in 
the field of legislation or compensation 
which would be of benefit to us, and we 
should feel an equal obligation toward 
making these associations constantly 
stronger and more potent. There are 
many members of the Round Table who 
are active in their local associations, but 
there should be many more. In the na- 
tional picture we rarely have a Round 
Table member who is willing to make 
the necessary sacrifice to assume the 
presidency of NALU. Grant Taggart 
was president in 1941-42 and there wasn’t 
another MDRT member as president un- 
til Chuck Cleeton last year, which is an 
interval of exactly ten years.” 


Discuss Profit Sharing in Business 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—Na- 
tionally known authorities in the Em- 
ploye Profit Sharing in Business panel 
discussion, Thursday, at the MDRT 
meeting cited the incentive and economic 


benefits accruing from profit sharing 
plans. 
George B. Byrnes, Pasadena, Calif,, 


presided at the panel 
session. The panel discussionists in- 
cluded: Joseph B. Meier, Akron, O., ex- 
ecutive secretary of Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries; James F. Lincoln, 
president of Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, a pioneer in employe profit shar- 
ing; Frederick O. McKenzie, associated 
with McKenzie, Hyde, Willson, French 
& Poor, counselors at law, New York, 
and Adon N. Smith, II, chairman of the 
panel and president of Employer- 
Employe Benefit Plans, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Meier summarized his pres- 
entation as follows: 


Equitable Society, 
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Our 15th Anniversary Year 
M. L. CAMPS, 


“Interest in profit sharing plans both 
of the cash and deferred nature is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Membership 
in the Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries which was established in 1947 has 
grown from a small group of about 60 
to over 650 practicing members in five 
years. : ; 

“It is indicated in the reports issued 
by the U. S. Treasury Department’s In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau that approxi- 
mately 50% of the plans submitted to 
them are profit sharing, whereas only 
a few years ago less than 10% were in 
this category. : 

“Although there are no official fig- 
ures available, it is indicated that better 
than 20 plans a week are now being sub- 
mitted for approval. These cover only 


the deferred type of plan and it is be- 
lieved that there are equally as many 
cash profit sharing plans being adopted. 

“The aims of the Council of Profit 
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New and Progressive 
LIFE INSURANCE WITH Up-to-the-MINUTE 


PROTECTION CREATES GOOD-WILL - 


The Priceless Ingredient Necessary for Success with... 
Agency Representatives 


Interesting Agency Contacts Available to Good Producers 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd Street 
P. E. Tumblety, First Vice President 


- HOSPITALIZATION 


and Company 


* 





WANTED 
Group Manager 


To run a progressive agency's newly 
created department on a drawing 
account plus profit sharing. Absolutely 
best contracts and highest brokerage 
commissions. Write immediately to 
Box 2177, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, 
New York. 














General Agent 


110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Sharing Industries are to promote profit 
sharing as a means of preserving the 
free enterprise system, encourage and 
conduct research in the fields of em- 
ployer-employe relationships and _ pro- 
mote the mutual interests of profit- 
sharing industries.” 


Will Increase Production 


Mr. Lincoln summarized as follows: 

“Profit sharing, if properly practiced 
will increase production, reduce prices 
to the consumer, increase the employes’ 
share of the company’s earnings and in- 
crease the net worth of the company to 
the stockholders. Unless all share, the 
plan will not be fundamentally sound. 

“We prefer the words ‘incentive wage 
payments, rather than profit sharing, 
because we feel that every man from the 
bottom to the top of the organization 
can become outstanding in his particular 
job if he secures the proper recognition 
for the work he is doing. 

“Few of us use all of our latent abili- 
ties, but if all of the employes of a given 
organization were to put their minds to 
their particular task and do their best 
work each day, and think of ways to 
improve and increase the value of their 
work—and thus their production, their 
shares of profits will be automatically 
taken care of. 

“This incentive wage payment has 
worked for us at Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, to the extent that each man- 
hour of production today is 90% greater 
than it was before our plan began and 
the selling price of our product is less 
than it was, although the cost of the ma- 
terial going into the product has more 
than doubled. Finally, the annual bonus 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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State Mutual Life recently unveiled its first highway sign. Located on Route 9, the 

heavily traveled Worcester Turnpike, the board will be lighted every night until 

12 p.m. A traffic count reveals that 300,000 cars a month will be exposed to the com- 

pany message. Pictured are (left to right) John Donnelly, vice president of John 

Donnelly & Sons; Arthur W. Johnson, vice president and secretary of State Mutual; 

Arthur F. Sisson, publicity director of State Mutual, and Thomas J. Mills, manager 
of Donnelly’s Worcester branch. 


NOW CALL KOREA A WAR 


Ruling by New Jersey Supreme Court 
Judge in Aetna Life Double 
Indemnity Case 
State Supreme Court Judge J. Wallace 
Leyden of New Jersey has ruled that the 
Korean fighting is a war. It was a dou- 
ble indemnity case before the court in 
which Mrs. Shirley V. Stanbery of Ora- 
dell, N. J., had contended the company 
should pay double indemnity on life of 
her husband killed in action in Korea. 
In February the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in a double indemnity case ruled 
that the Korean fighting was not a war, 
its position being that only Congress 
has the power to declare war which had 
not been done in Korea. 
A. A. POLATI APPOINTED 
Antone A. Polati has been appointed 
assistant manager in the Al Hill agency, 
San Francisco, of the Prudential. Prior 
to his present appointment, Mr. Polati 
was a staff manager in Prudential’s 
Presidio district agency in San Fran- 
cisco. He has been associated with the 
company for the past 22 years. 
Raymond P. Schaefer has been pro- 
moted to director of agencies at the 
western home office of The Prudential. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Bookstaver 
Vacationing in Europe 
Mr. and Mrs. 


July 2, by Pan-American 


Burton J. Bookstaver 
left yesterday, 
Air Lines, for a vacation in Europe. The 
Bookstavers will be gone five weeks, 
during which time they will visit Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Scotland and Eng- 
land. Mr. Bookstaver is head of one of 
the leading agencies of Security Mutual 
Life, with offices at 500 Fifth Avenue. 
The Bookstavers have two children, 
John D., age 10, and Jane Ellen, who 
was born last Christmas Eve. 


Frederick G. Scisasi Dead 


Frederick G. Schwartz, 53, associate 
Group manager, Equitable Society, died 
June 29 at his summer home in Queens, 
L. I. He began his career with the Equi- 
table in 1915 as an office boy in the 
bureau of insurance. Some years later 
he was appointed chief Group service 
supervisor and later assistant manager 
of the Group department. In 1942 he 
Was appointed associate manager and in 
this capacity assisted in the placement of 
hundreds of millions of Equitable Group 
life protection. 
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N. Y. Managers Outing 
The annual outing and golf tourna- 
ment of the Life Managers’ Association 
of Greater New York was held last Fri- 
day at Plandome Golf Club, Plandome, 
Long Island. General chairman was Ar- 
thur L. Sullivan. Over 100 members and 
their guests participated in golf, tennis, 
horseshoes and other events. The day’s 
activities were concluded with a dinner 
presided over by President Thomas L. 
O'Hara. 

Included among the guests at the head 
MacGrath, Jr.; 
Life Supervisors 


table were: James F. 
Abe Eisen, 


\ssociation ; 


president, 
Arthur L. Sullivan; 
L. O’Hara; Julius Sackman, chief, life 
department, Insurance Department ; B. 
N. Woodson, managing director, N: ALU 
Bert Straub, Deputy Geasaeineeiniiiet, 
Insurance Department; Jack R. Man- 
ning, executive manager, Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 

The outing committee was composed 
of Arthur L. Sullivan, general chairman; 
Russell E. Larkin, chairman; Wheeler 
H. King, CLU, Edward L. Rosenbaum 
and Warner Severins, attendance; Arn- 
old Siegel, chairman, and Arthur W. 
Schmidt, dinner; James F. MacGrath, 
Jr, chairman, and Gerald H. Young, 
CLU, finances; Timothy W. Foley, chair- 
man, and Michel J. Denda, golf; Thomas 
L. O’Hara, chairman, non-golfer activi- 
ties; John H. Evans, chairman, and 
George P. Shoemaker, CLU, prizes; 
Raymond F. Thorne, CLU, chairman, 
and William C. Smerling, CLU, pub- 
licity, and H. G. Henderson, chairman, 
and John A. McNulty, CLU, reception 
and raffle. 


Thomas 


HEADS PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT 

Appointment of Harold B. Clark as 
head of The Prudential’s Calvert district 
office in Baltimore has been announced. 
Mr. Clark succeeds Luther C. Dapp, who 
has transferred to the company’s home 
office organization. 

Mr. Clark has been associated with 
Prudential in sales and supervisory posi- 
tions since 1932. Originally one of the 
company’s agents at Darby he subse- 
quently advanced to a staff managership 
and since 1942 has been directing sales 


and service activities of a group of 


agents in that area. 


D. of C. Insurance Dept. 
Will Remain Separate 


Washington—The 
ment of the District of Columbia will 


Insurance Depart- 


not be merged into another agency un- 
der the D.C. 
will remain a separate and independent 
agency. 

Congress last year approved a reor- 
ganization plan for the District Govern- 
ment, with a June 30 deadline for com- 
pletion of the proposed streamlining. 
Under first plans, the Insurance Depart- 
ment would have been grouped with 
other agencies into a new agency. 

The insurance industry operating in 
the District of Columbia set up a special 
all-industry committee under the chair- 
manship of Edward J. Schmuck, general 
counsel of Acacia Mutual Life, to fight 
for continued independence for the In- 
surance Department. This committee had 
the cooperation of the Washington 
Board of Trade and the insurance com- 
mittee of that organization. 


reorganization plan, but 


Penn Mutual Field Writes 
$62,373,121 During 1 Month 


To mark the 106th anniversary of the 
Penn Mutual Life the general agents of 
the company suggested a sales effort for 
the month.of May, with a goal of $53,- 
000,000 of written business, which would 
be far in excess of any previous amount 
of business written in a comparable pe- 
riod in the company’s history. 

D. Bobb Slattery, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, in announc- 
ing the results to the field, said: “The 
final count. greatly exceeded the most 
optimistic expectations, with $62,373,121 
of written and submitted business for 
the period May 1 to June 1, inclusive. 

Among the top lez iders were the agen- 
cies of Forrest J. Curry, San Francisco, 
with $5,957,758 written during the effort; 
and the Carr R. Purser agency, New 
York City, with $3,255,563 for the month. 


RUSCHA HAS ANNIVERSARY 

Edward J. Ruscha, supervising auditor 
in the Oklahoma City office of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., will 
celebrate his 25th anniversary with the 
company on July 9. 


It took nearly 50 years, but Dr. S. S. 
Huebner now has the office that the 
foremost insurance educator of the coun- 
try should have. Dr. Huebner this month 
retired from active te: aching at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and moved in 
with the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, the organization he helped 
found in 1927 and of which he is now 
president emeritus. For the half century 
he was with U. of P. Dr. Huebner occu- 
pied the same office, adequate but not 
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delphia company to provide furnishings 
for the CLU headquarters building. The 
other companies contributing in the past 
are Penn Mutual Life and Provident 
Mutual. 

\ slogan originated by Wendeil Buck 
New York public relations consultant 
who handies a number of insurance ac- 
counts, has been selected by the Record 
Industry Association of America, Inc., 
as official for the whole record industry. 


e 
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Left to right—Calvin L. Pontius, Dr. S. S. Huebner, Joseph H. Reese. 


impressive. The furnishings consisted of 
an old desk, a couple of hard chairs, 
book cases ‘and rather plain linoleum 
on the floor. 

However, a new set-up with an entirely 
different atmosphere awaited Dr. Hueb- 
ner at the American College. Thanks to 
the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
he now has a completely decorated and 
comfortably furnished office to begin a 
retirement that promises to be very 
active. 

Calvin L. Pontius, CLU, vice president, 
Fidelity Mutual, and Joseph H. Reese, 
CLU, chairman, American  College’s 
building and grounds committee, were 
on hand to welcome Dr. Huebner into 
his new quarters. 

The Fidelity Mutual is the third Phila- 


The slogan, “Make Friends With Rec- 
ords,” will be recommended for use by 
all manufacturers of phonographs and 
phono accessories by the association, 
which will provide a specially designed 
logotype for use by members in adver- 
tising. Prior to acceptance of Mr. Buck’s 
slogan, more than 2,000 suggestions had 
been considered and rejected by the 
promotion committee of the association. 


The Union Central Life’s Annex 
building in Cincinnati is to be air con- 
ditioned. The Union Central installation 
will have 1,000 tons of refrigeration 
which will be needed to air condition 
the 260,000 square feet of floor space in 
this eight-story building. 

Uncle Francis. 
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New Medical Director 
For Equitable Society 





DR. NORVIN C. KIEFER 


Kiefer 


Norvin C. 
Equitable 


Appointment of Dr. 
as chief medical director of 
Society was announced by Ray D 
Murphy, president. 

Dr. Kiefer received his M.D. from the 
Master 


Johns 


University of Michigan, and a 
of Public Health 
Hopkins University. After private prac 
from 1931 to 1945, 
he was commissioned in the Regular 
Corps of U. S. Public Health Service 
In 1948 | eS aranktcned he Office 
in 6 he was transferred to the nce 


degree from 


tice in Geneva, O., 


of the Surgeon General of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and placed it 
charge of a new program of Health 
Emergency Planning. A year later he 


was made director of the Medical Serv- 
ices Division of the National Security 
Resources Board. Since 1951 Dr. Kiefe1 
has been director of the Health and 
Special Weapons Defense Division of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 

i 1 book and a number 
of papers on public heaith, including such 
subjects as tuberculosis control, re- 
habilitation, health resources for a na 
tional emergency and the health 
of civil defense and disaster 
Dr. Kiefer is a diplomate of the 
can Board of Preventive 
Public 


e is author of 


\meri- 
Medicine and 
Health and for two years was 
chairman of the Rehabilitation Commit- 
American Trudeau Society. 

\s chief medical director of Equitable 


tee of the 


will have general 
> Society’s medical 


Society, Dr. , Kiefer 
supervision of all of the 
activities, sastindilien medical selection of 
risks, medical research, and medical work 
related to the health of home office per- 
sonnel of the company. He will also 
direct the Society's future activities i 
the field of public health and preventive 
medicine. His appointment is effective 


August 1, 


Muriel W illiams Chairman 


Insurance Libraries Division 
Muriel Williams, Phoenix Mutual Life 


vas elected chairman of the insurance 
division of the Special Libraries \sso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Toronto 


last week. Vice chairman is Ruby Church, 
Insurance Society of New York, and 
secretary, Lois Nelson, Metropolitan 





Life, Canadian office, Ottawa 
Discussions centering around library 
methods and procedures occupied the 
insurance division at its own. special 
meetings. More than a dozen speakers 


took part. 

Also discussed was a change in the 
format of “The Insurance Book Re 
views,” the division‘s special publication 
This periodical lists new insurance books 
and articles coming from United States, 
British and Canadian sources. 





WORCESTER TORNADO VICTIMS 


They Get $1,300 Check From Employes 
of John Hancock Mutual 
Life 

\ check for $1,300, representing con- 
tributions from employes of John Han- 
cock for relief of Worcester tornado 
victims, was presented to Lt. Governor 
Sumner G. Whittier, coordinator of the 
Central Massachusetts Disaster Relief 
Committee. 

The presentation was made by John 
J. Fitzpatrick, vice commander, John 
Hancock War Veterans Association, an 
organization which sponsored a two-day 
drive in the company’s home office im- 
mediately following the disaster, and col- 
lected most of the money through volun- 
tary contributions at collection points in 
the building. 

At the same time it was announced 
that Francis L. Kelly of the company’s 
Group underwriting department had been 
appointed office manager of the Central 
Massachusetts Disaster Relief Commit- 
tee. Mr. Kelly got this assignment 
through President Paul F. Clark, who 
had been asked by Lt. Governor Whittier 
to help in providing personnel for the 
task of aiding tornado victims. Mr. Kelly 
is in charge of the relief committee’s of- 
fice staff at the Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion, 3 Walnut Street, Boston. 


Fidelity Mutual Rate 


On Discounted Premiums 
Fidelity Mutual Life has adopted a 
more liberal interest rate with respect to 
discounted premiums. The company will 
now accept payments for discounted pre- 
miums on the basis of compound inter- 
est at the rate of 24% per annum on 
sums up to $25,000 and at the rate of 
’¢, per annum on additional sums. The 


action was not retroactive and no change 
in existing 
except 


rules and conditions was 


made, as to the rate of interest. 
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FOR Ran 


Mutual 


which has won 


Life’s wall calendar, 
many LAA 


continues with its 


Benefit 
awards 
through the years, 
format of reproductions of six-water 
color paintings of American landscapes. 
kach picture, shown with a two-month 
calendar, in the past depicted a_sea- 
sonal and sectional scene. The prece- 
dent-breaking 1954 July-August picture 
shows a scene at Mount Hood, Oregon, 
with snow covering the ground and sev- 
eral skiers disporting themselves on the 
snowy terrain. 


J. Louis Landenberger, president of 
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Continental Assurance Company 
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Mutual Life Appoints 
Aanenson at San Antonio 


Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Quentin C. Aanenson manager of 
the San Antonio, Tex., agency to suc- 
ceed William L. Porte, CLU, who is 
moving to Colorado Springs where he 
will resume personal production as a 
field representative of Mutual Life. He is 


a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 
Formerly an assistant manager at New 


Orleans, Mr. Aanenson has been on the 
field training staff at the home office. 





Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing 
Co., Primos, Pa., which produces the 
calendar, feels that the idea of a winter 
scene over the months of July and 
August calendar pads, conveys a pleasant 
idea to the viewer due to the unorthodox 
approach and the enjoyment the average 
person will experience in looking at such 
a cool picture on a hot summer day. 

The 1954 calendar breaks precedent in 
still another way. Instead of featuring 
the works of four to six different Ameri- 
can artists, this calendar is a one-man 
series by Ivar Gilbert, noted contempor- 
ary American artist. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Hancock Gen’! Agents Meet 
Seventy general agents of the John 
Hancock met to discuss agency plans 
and objectives at Bald Peak Colony Club, 
Melvin Village, N. H., June 24-26. 

Principal speakers were Paul F. Clark, 
president of the John Hancock, Clarence 
W. Wyatt, vice president of the group 
department, R. Radcliffe Massey, vice 
president of the general agency depart- 
ment, and Ferrel M. Bean, president of 
the John Hancock General Agents Asso- 
ciation. 

Most of the time was devoted to in- 
formal discussions, with second vice 
president George Vinsonhaler acting as 
moderator. Evening seminars on pen- 
sions and brokerage were held in the 
form of “room-hopping” sessions, con- 
ducted by Edwin J. Allen, CLU, New 
York general agent, and Albert C. 
Adams, Philadelphia general agent. The 
group also discussed plans for the 
Agency Leaders Convention to be held 
in September at the Edgewater Beach 
Ilotel, Chicago. 


Republic National Manager 

The opening of a new branch office of 
Republic National Life in Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., with Lynn Green as manager has 
been announced by Theo. P. Beasley, 
president of the Dallas company. The 
new office will serve the people of South- 
east Missouri and Northeast Arkansas. 

The Poplar Bluff office is the 3lst 
agency office established by Republic Na- 
tional Life in the 25 states in which it 
operates. Established in Missouri in 1928, 
the company is now in its 25th anni- 
versary year and has life insurance in 
force exceeding $460,C00,000. 

Mr. Green was born near Poplar Bluff 
and has been in the insurance business 
there for several years. He is a graduate 
of the Southern Methodist University 
Institute of Insurance Marketing. 


Hear Allen Harper 

Allen Harper, securities vice president 
of Pacific Mutual Life, addressed the 
June meeting of the Southern California 
Mortgage Bankers Association, held in 
Los Angeles. He discussed the recent 
sharp increases in yields available from 
corporate bonds and the extent to which 
these changes have made mortgage loans 
less attractive to the institutional in- 
vestor. Mortgage interest rates, he 
pointed out, have traditionally been 
relatively slow to reflect changes in the 
money markets. 

In charge of Pacific Mutual’s securities 
investments for many years, Mr. Harper 
frequently is sought as a speaker in his 


field. 
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Canada Life Makes Franklin 


Manager of Northern Ohio 





HAROLD FRANKLIN 


The Canada Life announces a change 
in management of one of its most impor- 
tant agencies, the North Ohio branch, 
headquarters at Cleveland. Harold 
Franklin has been appointed manager, 
succeeding Claude A. Carr. Mr. Carr, 
who has been in charge of this branch 
for 21 of his 37 years’ association with 
Canada Life, asked to be relieved of his 
managerial responsibilities. He became 
manager at Cleveland in 1932, succeeding 
his father, the late Frank B. Carr, who 
had been manager at Cleveland for more 
than 35 years. Mr. Carr continues his 
connection with Canada Life as associate 
manager, and as advisor to his clients. 

Born in Cleveland Mr. Franklin prior 
to joining Canada Life was with New 
York Life. He is an honor graduate in 
business administration from Fenn Col- 
lege. During World War II he was 
with the United States Armored Infan- 
try for 39 months, including nearly two 
years in the European theatre. He was 
seriously wounded in the war. He is a 
member of Temple Emanuel and of the 
Masonic Order. 


University Women Prepare 
Kit on Money Management 


Believing that many a woman com- 
petant in other fields is baffled in such 
matters as investment, insurance and 
banking, the American Association of 
University Women has announced a new 
portfolio of publication on Money Man- 
agement. 

Designed to give members the informa- 
tion and confidence needed to handle 
their own financial affairs, the kit of 
study materials was especially prepared 
for AAUA by the Institute of Life In- 
surance, Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms and American Bankers Associa- 


tion. It includes a study guide, glossary 
of terms, reading material, and a 
bibliography. 


The Money Management Portfolio will 
be introduced to AAUW members at 
the association’s national convention in 
Minneapolis this week. Two portfolios 
are being mailed to each local branch 
in preparation for study groups next fall. 

Chairman Dr. Rosamonde Ramsay 
Boyd, of AAUW status of women com- 
mittee, in a foreword to the portfolio 
points out that “Women’s indifference to 
rr ignorance of their potential financial 
and economic power is a problem which 
should be solved in an era of defense 
when women are being called upon to 
assume an increasing number of re- 
eS Dr. Boyd calls upon 

AAUW members to study the broad 
topic of their finances, “an area increas- 
ingly significant for business and pro- 
fessional women, for homemakers and 
citizens.” 


Ohio State Life Convention 


Ohio State Life held its 1953 conven- 
tion June 28 through July 2 at the Grove 
-ark Inn, Asheville, N. C. This was the 
largest convention ever held by the com- 
pany. Representatives and their wives 
from more than a dozen states were in 
attendance. 

The program started 
ing by honoring company 
unique feature is the “Walking Stick” 
campaign which was started the first of 
Each general agent and each 


Monday 
leaders. A 


morn- 


the year. 
producer who is half way or over on his 
production 1953 by June 23, 
received a brightly covered walking stick 
to designate his progress. Charter mem- 


goal for 


bers of the company’s new “Five Star 
Club” received engraved plaques. 
Keynote speaker was Wayne Lewis. 


Columbus, O., who is the company pro- 
duction leader, having paid for approxi- 
mately one and a half million in 
of the past two years and who is on 
schedule to repeat in 1953. 

A panel composed of Glen Carper, 
Tiffin, O.; Lee Hazlett, Mansfield, O.; 
Emil Hein, Bakersfield, Cal.; and George 
Kendro, Detroit, Mich., discussed the 
subject “Where Do I Find My Clients.” 
Frank L. Barnes, first vice president and 
director of agencies, was moderator at 
this panel and presided over the first ses- 


each 


sion. 

Of great interest is the 
progress in the health and accident field 
in which it has been engaged for 42 
years. Charles Barry, manager of the 
health and accident department reviewed 
“What Is New in Oslico Health and Ac- 


company’s 


cident.” Paul Gilbert, agency assistant, 
who is in constant contact with the field 
force, talked on “Successful Selling.” 

Another panel, composed of Walter 
Bush, Cleveland, O.; R. J. Geary, To- 
ledo, O.; Sergius Leach, Lexington, Ky.; 
Eugene Matyas, Hazleton, Pa.; James 
*. McFarland, CLU, Cincinnati, O.; and 
Ralph Stewart, Munice, Ind., discussed 
the answering of objectives and conser- 
vation of business. Warren Howe, su- 
perintendent of agencies, was moderator 
at this panel and presided over the sec- 
ond session. 

Glen Drake, Osceola, N. Y., founder 
of the Glen Drake School for Personal- 
ity Development. was speaker at the 
third session. His subject was “As 
Others See Us.” He was introduced bv 
Howard Kraft, superintendent of agen- 
cies, who was in charge of 


the over-all 
convention arrangements. 

Claris Adams, president of the com- 
pany, spoke on “Our place in the Econ- 
omy of our Countrv,” at the closing of 
the convention on Thursday morning. 

Other convention highlights included a 
tour through the famous Biltmore House 
and Gardens, entertainment by the “Lit- 
tle Champs,” a group of youngsters who 
have won honors in mountain music: a 
Talent Scout program with convention 
guests as participants and a golf tourna- 
ment. 


MADE BROKERAGE MANAGER 

John F. X. Scott, former Metropolitan 
Life agent, has been appointed broker- 
age manager of Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia’s Davenport, Ia., branch office. Mr. 
Scott, a native of Washington, D. C., i 
an Air Force veteran and a member of 
the Rock Island County Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. He joined Metropolitan 
Life in 1950, and was a member of the 
Metropolitan Honor Club in 1951 and 
1952. 
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WANTED 
A SENIOR OFFICER 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERI- 
ENCED LIFE INSURANCE MAN FOR THE 
HOME OFFICE OF A STRONG MEDIUM 
SIZED COMPANY. COMPANY DOES 
COUNTRY-WIDE BUSINESS AND SOME 
TRAVELLING WOULD BE NECESSARY. 


WRITE BRIEF OUTLINE OF EXPERIENCE TO 
BOX NO. 2176 


REPLIES TREATED IN 
STRICT CONFIDENCE 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
93-99 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 























Heads General Agents Assn. 
Of Security Mutual Life 





Fabian Bachrach 

BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER 
Burton J. Bookstaver, general agent 
of Security Mutual Life, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, was elected president of 
the General Agents Association of 
Greater New York of Security Mutual 
Life, at a recent meeting of that group. 
Samuel Ganz, New York, was elected 
vice president, and Myron I. Specht, 
srooklyn, was elected secretary-treas- 


urer. Mr. Bookstaver is also serving as 
treasurer of Security Mutual’s Million 
Dollar Agency Club. 


Oscar A. Anderson Retires 

Oscar A. Anderson, veteran general 
agent in Cedar Rapids, lowa, for Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, has retired after 36 
years of service and has been succeeded 
as general agent by his son, Byron K. 
Anderson, CLU. 

At a testimonial luncheon held in 
Cedar Rapids, on June 30, Ray E. Fuller, 
agency vice president, presented Oscar 
Anderson with a framed, hand _ illumi- 
nated scroll on behalf of the company 
and spoke of his many years of faithful 
and loyal service. 

J. Richard Ward, 
agencies, presented 
the new general 
Rapids agency, and 
company background 

Oscar Anderson, the former general 
agent, began his company career in 1917, 
as general agent in Cedar Rapids. He is 
a member and past president of the 
Cedar Rapids Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and past president of the 
Cedar Rapids General Agents and Man- 
Association. 


superintendent of 
Byron Anderson as 
agent of the Cedar 
commented on his 
and qualifications 


T 


agers 
Byron Anderson became a representa- 

tive of the company in Cedar Rapids in 

1935, following graduation from the 


School of Finance. 


Wharton 





Assistant Actuary of 
Sun Life of Baltimore 


Philip Freedman has been named as- 
sist ant actuary of Sun Life of America 
of Baltimore. A native of Toronto, Mr. 
Freedman graduated from University of 
Toronto in 1946, having majored in 
physics. The following year he received 
his Master’s Degree in Applied Mathe- 
matics from the same university. 

He entered the actuarial field in 1948 


with Pioe and Eckler, Toronto, consult- 
ing actuaries, with whom he remained 
for one year. He then spent one year 


in the Actuarial Department of the Em- 
prie Life at Kingston, Ontario, and in 
1949 he entered the service of the Sun 
Life of America. He became a Fellow of 
the Society of Actuaries in 1952. 
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N. Y. State Condon Committee Report 


The report of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Insur- 
ince Rates and Regulation, William F. 
Condon, chairman, and Paul L. Bleakley, 
counsel, has been made public. It recom- 
mends that this committee be continued 
for another year. 

The conclusion of the report is that 
all concerned with amendments to Sec- 
tion 213 of the Insurance Law (covering 
limitation) and who have de- 
voted time and study to the questions 
presented thereby are convinced that the 
preparation of suitable amendments and 
the ultimate adoption thereof by legisla- 
tive action is not a simple matter, but, 
on the other hand, is decidedly intricate 
and highly complex 


Under Consideration Since 1948 


Detailed and intensive studies and dis- 
have now been in_ progress 
since December, 1948,-when the original 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America was established. Even 
though the report of that committee, 
known generally as the McLain (James 
4 McLain, president, Guardian Life) 
committee, was not approved nor was its 
sroposed bill submitted to the legisl iture, 
he legislative committee says “its labors 
not in vain. A tremendous amount 
was performed by the Mc- 
their studies and 
utmost as 


expense 


cussions 





f research 
minittee and 
have been of the 








nee to those engaged in continuing 
the search for adequate and equitable 
solutions of the problems presented by 
this section. It had been our hope that 
reater progress would be made during 
195 On tl hand, we do feel 





submitted to the 
legislature this vear will, in a large 
relieve the situation and allevi- 
te some of the present tensions. Much 
more remains to be done, and it is our 
understanding that the industry commit- 





tee will continue to function for that 
purpose and that the Superintendent of 
— ance, aided by his technical staff, 
ntinue his very vital interest. 
“Without being unduly optimistic, we 


feel that the stage has now been reached 
where real progress can be made and all 
of the more serious problems considered 

t light of all the information and 





‘ have been accumulated. Con- 
tinued cooperation between the represen- 
tatives of industry, the Ai peony Depart- 
ment and the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee should bring about st 2 te and 
just proposals, which will bring into be- 
ing the further necessary revisions of 
this section. 
“Of course, 


ta which 


there are 
pertaining to the vast 
constantly 
require either ice rislative 
tion by the legislature. To mention but 
one, there is jhe capacity problem, dis- 
cussed int his report, which may con- 
tinue to improve but which, on the other 
hand, could take a turn the other way.” 


other questions 
ield of insurance 
arising and which 
action or atten- 


- 
which are 


Estimates of Additional Cost 


The report contains estimates of addi- 
tional cost which might result from the 
amendments proposed by the bill spon- 
sored by the legislative committee. The 
maximum amount of such additional ex- 
for particular purposes authorized 
by the amendments have been estimated 








penses 








‘ountrywide New York 
$17,300,000 $2,880,000 
8,000,000 1,330,000 
5,200,000 870,000 
Provision ‘ newly-es- 
tablished general agen- 
CBB vos sane terecaenss 1,500,000 250,000 
a. eas -. $32,000,000 $5,330,000 


“However, the sum total of payments 
covering such additional expenses for 
particular purposes may not exceed the 
statutory limits. Therefore, this estimate 
in additional cost incurred by reason of 
the proposed amendments is limited, as 
set forth below, to the additional expense 


limits provided in the bill, namely: 
Countrywide New York 


Additional agency expense 


limit of 744% of first 
year premiums, exclud- 
ing single premiums 
($346,000,000) ....... $26,000,000 
Additional expense limits 
on account of ordinary 
monthly debit business 


$4,330,000 
300,000 50,000 

“This increase in expense limits on ac- 
count of the monthly debit business is 
authorized for one year and supplements 
the extension of the 1948 amendment re- 
lating to renewal expense limits. Since 
the increase authorized is to correct the 
inadequate provisions of the statute rela- 
tive to premium collection costs of debit 
business, it is not available for other 
purposes of the bill. 

“The estimate of $2,880,000 in relation 
to renewal commissions to soliciting 
represents the maximum com- 
muted value of the additional 1% re- 
newal commissions for the first eight 
years after the first year of insurance, 
assuming that all companies increase the 
renewal sar ete ei of soliciting agents 
in New York to the full extent permitted 
by the amendment. 

“This amendment recognizes the prin- 
ciple of security benefits. Only one-third 
of the additional renewal commission 
may be payable in cash. The remaining 
two-thirds may be used only to provide 
or augment security benefits. 


agents 


Training Allowances 

‘The estimate of $1,330,000 for New 
York as the cost of training allowances 
is based upon the statutory formula. 
However, it is not to be expected that 
all companies will adopt training allow- 
ances or that those who do so will use 
the total amount authorized. 

“Concerning the first-year over-riding 
commissions to general agents, the esti- 
mate of $870,000 for New York has been 
calculated on the assumption that all 
companies will take full advantage of the 
amendment. We _ believe that only a 
small part of such estimate will be uti- 
lized for the following reasons: (1) 4 
number of general agency companies 
currently are paying less than the maxi- 
mum compensation permitted by the 
statute, and (2) from. statistics which 
have been compiled and analyzed by the 
Insurance Department, it appears that a 
part of the agency expenses of such com- 
panies is borne by the general agent out 
of his compensation rather than being 
fully reimbursed by the company. While 
these companies may avail themselves of 
the amendment by substituting additional 
first-year over-riding commissions for 
expense allowances , that will not neces- 
sarily result in an aggregate increase in 
the expense for such companies. 

“It should be borne in mind that, on 
account of competition in the matter of 
net cost, all insurance companies cannot 
afford to incur expenses recklessly. To 
do so would increase the cost of insur- 
ance to policyholders, which would serve 
as a handicap in writing business. Thus 
competitive conditions will act as a de- 


terrent against increasing expenses. 
However, there are some companies 
which undoubtedly will utilize the full 


authority of this amendment. 


New Agencies 

‘The estimate of the cost of establish- 
ing new agencies authorized by the bill 
is Dalle st problematical. We believe, 
from information available, that a fair 
approximation of the cost would be 
$1,500,000 countrywide and $250,000 for 
New York State. The cost to the indi- 
vidual company will depend on the ex- 
tent to which it makes expenditures for 
the other purposes authorized by the 
bill, as well as the policies which it may 
adopt for expansion. 

“In any event, companies availing 
themselves of the authority to establish 
new agencies are not given unlimited 
freedom in incurring expenses on this 
account. It is necessary that such ex- 
penditures for agency supervision shall 
be included with other agency expenses 
and renewal compensation, and _ there- 
fore the aggregate expenses may not 


Some Shortcomings 
In Estate Planning 


TOLD BY TRUST CO. EXECUTIVE 


E. W. Nippert of Cincinnati Addresses 
Philadelphia Chapter CLU Cites 


Common Objections 


E. W. Nippert, vice president, Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, on 
June 24 addressed the Philadelphia 
Chapter, CLU, discussing estate plan- 
ning. He attributed the reluctance of 
many persons to discuss estate planning 
to the following factors: 

(1) Estate planning is associated with 
death in an individual’s mind, (2) he 
feels that his present plan is a good 
one, (3) he doesn’t honestly know how 
he’s going to dispose of his property, 
(4) he is often ignorant of the benefits 
of sound estate planning, (5) he has not 
found someone in whom he will divulge 
the necessary confidences, and (6) he 
feels that it will cost money now—even 
though future savings will develop. 

Four errors to be avoided in estate 
planning, Mr. Nippert said, were these: 
(1) failure to obtain an accurate asset 
inventory before doing any planning, (2) 
failure to coordinate the tax clauses in 
the will, if any, with the additional facts 
and wishes of the owner, (3) failure to 
ascertain liens on assets, and (4) failure 
to consider the income tax status of 
recipient of property. 

The basic principles of estate plan- 
ning he described as follows: (1) getting 
complete information concerning an es- 
tate before making recommendations, 
(2) ascertaining the objectives and how 
they are to be achieved, (3) protecting 
interests of primary beneficiaries to the 
exclusion of secondary beneficiaries, (4) 
keeping important parts of plan as flexi- 
ble as possible, (5) providing sufficient 
liquidity for taxes and other costs, (6) 
making sure the trustee has broad pow- 
ers, (7) limiting duration of trust to 
reasonable period, (8) not suggesting 
gifts unless age and assured status of 
estate owner makes the idea appropriate, 
and (9) subjecting estate plan to periodic 
reviews. 


OFFICERS PHILADELPHIA CLU 

The Philadelphia Chapter of CLU has 
elected as its president, Nathan C. Barr, 
manager, The Prudential. Vice president 
is W. Roos Wallis, general agent, 
Equitable of Ia.; treasurer is Ad Seltz, 
Equitable Society. Reelected secretary 
is Leonard E. Liss, S. George Levi & 
Co. 





exceed the renewal expense limits, sub- 
ject to the limited extent permitted by 
the additional limits provided under the 
amendment. 

“There are also other practical deter- 
rents to large expenditures under this 
provision; namely, the amendment ap- 
plies only to general agents with less 
than five vears of service as such and 
then only during the balance of such five 
years. Thus the number of qualified ap- 
pointees is very much restricted, and the 
renewal expense limits will act as a 
brake on the increase in the agency over- 
head expenses. which are necessarily in- 
curred by such new agencies. 

“Analysis of the expense limitation 
schedules filed by the companies pursu- 
ant to Section 213 show that, for the 
most part. there are no_ substantial 
amounts of limits presently available to 
meet increased expenses authorized by 
the amendment. It is generally recog- 
nized that the present limits require re- 
vision, which accounts for the temporary 
extension of the 1948 amendment cover- 
ing ‘Renewal Expense’ limits. 

“Consequently, it is our opinion that 
the maximum additional cost permitted 
by the bill is to be measured by the re- 
lief granted thereby: namely, the addi- 
tional limit of 714% of the first-year 
premiums, which, countrywide, is equal 
to $26,000,000, of which the corresponding 
share for New York is $4,330,000.” 








What Makes a 
TOP-NOTCH BROKERS' AGENCY? 


Proudly we offer a Quality Product— 


Low Net Cost, Liberal Underwriting 
Favorable Settlement Options 
Sympathetic Handling of 
Special Problem Cases 


Samuel D. Conti owt onl Co 
ontinen ura . 
ROSAN Chicago, Ill. 


76 Wm. St., N. Y. 5, WH 3-7680 














Profit Sharing 


(Continued from Page 8) 


payment to our employes 
than $4,000 per 
his regular rate of pay.” 

Mr. McKenzie in his discussion sum- 
marized: 


averages more 
worker over and above 


“Properly qualified deferred — profit 
sharing plans can accumulate as much as 
60% to 70% more funds for individual 
participants than they could accumulate 
if they were paid a cash bonus and in- 
vested the balance after taxes them- 
selves. 

“A qualified plan under Section 165-A 
of the Internal Revenue code not only 
allows the company to deduct the pay- 
ment to the trust but also defers the 
tax to the individual employes on the 
amount credited to their accounts. The 
interest earned and the enhancement in 
value of the investments is not taxable 
while in the trust. A qualified plan, 
therefore, will not only accumulate larger 
funds for the estate of the participants 
—but will, under current tax laws, pro- 
vide them with a large retirement in- 
come or lump sum payment after taxes 
at the time of their death. 

“The Treasury Department allows a 
wide range of choices under the limita- 
tions imposed by the law and regulations 
so that each plan may be ‘custom’ made 
to provide the benefits desired for em- 
ployes and management.” 


Investment of Funds 


Mr. Smith in his discussion said: 

“A profit sharing retirement plan may 
provide that the funds can be invested 
not only in what are described as 
‘legals’ but also in stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, and in many cases notes, build- 
ings, land, material and equipment of 
the firm setting up the plan. Many profit 
sharing plans are investing as much as 
50% of each year’s contribution in either 
stock, buildings, or mortgages of the con- 
tributing corporation. 

“Generally most plans provide how- 
ever, for 20% to 30% of the funds to 
be invested in high grade bonds with a 
low interest yield and the balance to be 
properly spread among mortgages, pre- 
ferred stocks and a small percentage in 
common stock. 

‘Life insurance investments designed 
for each particular plan can replace the 
20% to 30% normally placed in high 
grade bonds without any appreciable 
effect on the over-all earnings of the 
trust. The funds placed with the life 
insurance companies provide guarantees 
of principal and interest and a diversifi- 
cation of investment for this particular 
share of the profit funds not available 
through any other means. With these 
guarantees the balance of the funds may 
well be invested so that they will en- 
hance in value, as well as earn a reason- 
able rate of interest. 

“Each employe’s interest in a deferred 
profit sharing plan stems from the fact 
that he is accumulating a ‘nest egg’ to 
provide for his family in event of death, 
for himself in event of total and perma- 
nent disability, or for his old age. A 
portion of his funds, properly invested 
in life insurance contracts, will mate- 
rially increase the value of all three 
benefits and provide him with a greater 
feeling of security.” 


. 
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Aetna Life Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


years grows old, or remains young, am- 
bitious and aggressive depends primarily 
upon the agency department and the 
field organization, Mr. Coolidge declared, 
stressing that “the future will depend 
upon our attitude, our ambition, our 
vision, our plans, and the skill and en- 
ergy with which we carry them out.” 
Attitude, he added, was the first and 
probably most important step to prog- 
ress. 
Sees Pension Trust Growth 


Mr. Coolidge predicted a much greater 
development in the pension trusts and 
estate analysis fields, but warned that 
great as the possibilities were in these 
lines they could not ‘be pursued “to even 
the slightest neglect” of your estate con- 
trol and business insurance activities. 

The price of a profession is continuous 
study and mastery of new techniques, 
Mr. Coolidge told the Regionnaires, and 
by remaining young and vigorous you 
can face the future confident of the tre- 
mendous promise and opportunity it 
holds for yourself, your company and 
your country. 

In a talk on the simplicity of business 
insurance, David P. Faxon of Camden, 
N. J., told the Regionnaires that to get 
into really big production you almost 
have to pursue business life insurance 
work. Without business insurance cases, 
he stressed, you will be unable to main- 
tain the volume required for big pro- 
duction. 

Emphasizing the necessity for having 
first-hand knowledge of a client’s re- 
quirements, Mr. Faxon said “it makes 
little sense to go to an interview without 
knowing in advance what my prospect 
will be interested in and what he is pre- 
pared to pay for insurance protection.” 

John Fisher, Canadian radio commen- 
tator, who was a guest speaker, termed 
the United St utes and Canada as “friends 
of reciprocity” and paid tribute to the 
tremendous contribution which United 
States mass production had made to his 
country’s remarkable growth in recent 
years. In return, he said, we are fur- 
nishing your country with precious min- 
erals like titanium and uranium. Canada, 
Mr. Fisher pointed out, is US, sitting 
right in the middle between the USA 
and the USSR. Pointing to the higher 
living standards in Canada as well as 
the United States, Mr. Fisher declared 
that life insurance agents will continue 
to bear the responsibility in large meas- 
ure for providing for the security of the 
individual on an individual basis. 


Panel Discussions Featured 


An innovation on the 1953 Region- 
naire conference programs was the series 
of panel discussions, conducted by Su- 
perintendents of Agencies E. H. Snow, 
koe A. Maier and Arwood Henderson 
and Field Supervisor D. S. Connell, on 
pension trust programs, business life in- 
surance, personal sales and estate analy- 
sis. 

Opportunities in the accident insurance 
~— were discussed in talks by Jackson 

1. Fields of Birmingham, Ala., and C. L 
O'Ouian of Laurel, Miss. They described 
how accident insurance complements the 
protection afforded through life insur- 
ance, pointing out that a sale in one line 
naturally leads into writing a policy in 
the other field. The Regionnaires were 
urged to set a goal of $1,000 in new acci- 
dent and health premiums each ar sit 

The tremendous potential of the Group 
insurance field was emphasized in talks 
by Howard R. Grimes, Group supervisor 
at Boston, Ernest L. McCutcheon of 
Hartford, and Henry J. O’Keeffe of Buf- 
falo. The Regionnaires were urged to 
become active in seeking Group insurance 
contracts, but were warned that the 
proper percentage of sales could be reg- 
istered only by aggressive solicitation of 
the business. 

Group insurance, it was pointed out, 
leads naturally into opportunities for 
writing other forms of coverages, includ- 
ing deferred compensation plans, profit 
sharing, pension and retirement pro- 


grams, key man insurance, and buy and 
sell agreements. 

The important role of the life under- 
writer in providing for the future se- 
curity of American families was under- 
scored by Superintendent of Agencies 
Arwood Henderson, who told the Re- 
gionnaires that “problems have become 
too involved and the margin between in- 
come and living costs too small to allow 
for the mistakes me ude when men just 
buy life insurance.” 

As professional life underwriters, Mr. 
Henderson stated, we have a_ tremen- 
dous opportunity and a real obligation 
to develop life insurance programs that 


provide “an adequate family security 
shelter. 
“The recognition and acceptance of 


this obligation should be the foundation 
upon which every successful agent builds 
his career,” Mr. Henderson pointed out. 
“Life insurance alone will not solve the 
problems of old men, widows and orphan 
children, but you and life insurance to- 
gether can solve them.” 

Andre Chaput of Montreal, who de- 
scribed his entry into the life insurance 
business as the threshold of advance- 
ment, told of the many experiences that 
have made his career so rewarding in 
the service he has been able to perform 
for his policyowners. He attributed this 


to his own firm conviction that life in- 
surance was the soundest foundation on 
which to build a secure future. 

A highlight of the second meeting was 
a panel discussion on timely sales ideas 
presented by five members of the John 
A. Hill & Associates General Agency at 
Toledo, all of whom were among the 
company’s first fifty production leaders 
last year. 

Participating in the panel were William 
H. Mauk, CLU, who served as chairman, 
Arthur L. Zepf, Floyd Weber, Aubry S. 
Foreman and William G. Adams, CLU. 
During their discussion, they illustrated 
with reports on actual cases methods of 
applying the company’s estate control 
program and estate analysis plan to dif- 
ferent life insurance situations. 


Leader’s Wife a Speaker 


The first woman ever to address a 
Regionnaire meeting and the wife of the 
leading producer of the company’s Dal- 
las general agency, Mrs. Charles E. 
Edwards of Gainesville, Texas, described 
her husband’s work as a career of serv- 
ice to the public through which “families 
are given security for the future and, be- 
cause of their secure tomorrow, peace of 
mind today and a guarantee of a retire- 
ment free from financial distress. 

“Very early in my husband’s career | 



















6 e 
of business is neither just a phrase nor 
mere wishful thinking. Profitable per- 
sistency in the Equitable Life of lowa  =_ 
is the logical result of the acquisi- = 
tion of quality business by career life 
underwriters. Proof are LIAMA 
reports that for many years the 
Company has had one of the 
most favorable positions in con- 
servation of business among 
the 27 companies having one 
billion or more of ordi- 
nary insurance in force. 
KEYED FOR 
UNDERWRITERS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
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discovered that if I was to play a suc- 
cessful part in his partnership,” Mrs 
Edwards stated, “I must have a general 
knowledge of his business.” This had 
enabled her to become enthusiastic and 
sincere about the work in which her 
husband was engaged, she said. 

Two Aetna Life representatives from 
aba ine La., Lloyd E. Lenard and 
Ben Sour, both of whom were graduated 
from the company’s basic training school 
last June, described the remarkable rec- 
ords they had achieved their first year in 
the business through use of the Aetna 
Life’s estate control plan. 

Mr. Lenard declared that “faith in the 
estate control plan can lift us above the 
mountains of our own fear and the pros- 
pect’s objections,” adding that “the 
course along which it directs us in the 
life insurance business will be truly 
gratifying. 

“When you develop a genuine concern 
over the welfare of your clients,” Mr 
Sour pointed out, “then and only then 
have you caught the true spirit of life 
underwriting. “ 

\etna Life general agents 


who served 
as chairman at the 1 


business sessions 


were Ray Goewey of Springfield, 
Mass.; James P —— Jr., of Balti- 
more; Samuel G irson of Toledo; 


Henry A. Maddox of Ae inta; Walter W. 
Smith of St. Louis; and I. "E. Holt of 
Houston, 


Postal Elects Four to 
Its Board of Trustees 


Postal Life recently elected four new 
members to board of trustees. They 
are William 


contractor 11 


Angus, stonework building 
New York City; Arthur C. 
School of Jnsur- 


Goerlich, dean of the 
ance and executive vice president of the 
Insurance Society of New York; Donald 
C. Lillis, partner in Bear Stearns & Co., 
and chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Can Co., and Francis J. Lude 
mann, vice president and secretary of the 
Manhattan Savings Bank. 


William 


urer of the stonework building contract 


Angus, president and treds- 


ing company of that name, is treasurer 
and a member of the board of governors 
for the Building Trades Employers As- 
Contract 


Association. On the 


sociation, and president of the 
ing Stone Setters 
board of governors of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, he is a member of the 
American Economic Association, Royal 
Economic Association, American Statis 
tical Association, General So ciety of Me- 
chanics and Tri ,desmen, and is a trustee 
of the an Society of New York. 

Arthur C. Goerlich, dean of the Schcol 
of aver and executive vice president 
and director of the Insurance Society 
of New York, is a trustee and secretary 
of the ca Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc., editor 
of the Prentice Hall Insurance Series, 
and well known for his insurance and 
education work. 

Donald C. Lillis, a partner in the in- 
vestment firm of Bear Stearns & Co. for 
the past ten years, is chairman of the 
board for the National Can Co. He is 
chairman of the board and president of 
the Southern Maryland Agricultural As- 
sociation of Prince County, 
Maryland, and a director of the David 
White Co., Milwaukee. 

Francis a Ludemann, vice president 
and secretary of the Manhattan Savings 

sank, was riled deputy superintend- 
ent for ten years of the New York State 
Banking Department in charge of sav- 
ings bank and trust departments of com- 
mercial banks. Previously, he had been 
in charge of the savings and loan divi- 
sion for four years; and seven years, in 
general field work and as a supervising 
examiner for the investment companies, 
private bankers, credit unions and _ li- 
censed lenders. In 1950 he was elected 
secretary of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks during their 
national convention in Boston. 


George’s 
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E. R. Brock’s View of 
Renewal Underwriting 


SPEAKS AT NEW YORK SEMINAR 


Great-West bate: Mer. Sees Important 
Public Relations Question Involved 
When Policy Is Discontinued 


E.R Great-West Life, Winni- 
peg, did an able job in discussing the 
“Renewal Underwriting 
at the recent educational 
seminar of the Accident & 
Health Underwriters in New York. 
Pointing out that the underwriter faces 
a serious problem in selecting the risks 
which will or will not be renewed, Mr. 
Brock indicated that an important public 
relations question is involved “inasmuch 
as a policyholder once insured might take 
when, at some subsequent date, 
decides to discontinue his 


rail 
Broc K, 


broad subject of 
Considerations” 
Bureau of 


offense 
the company 
coverage.” a 

In considering the entire question of 
renewal indemnity, the speaker declared: 
“If it be assumed that each applicant for 
such insurance has this purpose solely in 
mind and, when applying, furnishes full, 
complete and true information and is a 
standard risk, within the limits of selec- 
tion, and the policy be issued, it is then 
reasonable to assume the policyholder 
expects to receive that protection as long 
as the need for such insurance persists. 
Though insurance companies are neither 
benevolent societies nor philanthropic 
institutions they have nevertheless at- 
tained a status where they have volun- 
tarily assumed a responsibility to the pub- 
lic as represented by their policyholders 
and prospective policyholders. 

Buyer Satisfaction 


“Much is heard currently of good pub- 
lic relations. For our purposes let’s in- 
terpret good public relations as buyer 
satisfaction. Those who, by fair means 
or foul, obtain insurance or indemnities 
to which knowing ly they are not entitled 
can only be given buyer satisfaction by 
turning over all assets of the company. 
Such policyholders should be eliminated 
at the earliest opportunity. They do not 
deserve consideration here or hereafter. 

“Some authorities claim that the effect 
of underwriting in life ye eg is viti- 
ated in five years. If so, then all policies 
over five years old coheed to an ordinary 
instead of a selected group. So that life 
premiums must have been computed to 
allow ge this. 

be, he. unreasonable to suggest if 
the A. & H. business is to take its right- 
ful be with life business in the con- 
fidence of the public, where the ‘get 
rich quick’ motive has long since been 
given way to the long term view of re- 
sponsibility to the public, and provide 
buyer satisfaction, that in the computa- 
tion of the premium, due allowance be 
made for the retention of ordinary and 
even sub-standard business, after the 


initial underwriting of select business ?” 
The Importance of the Agent 


Stressing the importance of the agent 
to the editor subject of underwriting Mr. 
Brock said: “Assuming then an adequate, 
but not excessive, premium rate the next 
factor is adequate but fair underwriting. 
It is most important complete informa- 
tion of all essential data for appraising 
the risk be furnished with the applica- 
tion. This requires intensive training of 
the agent. Agents who intentionally or 
wilfully or through carelessness fail to 
obtain all essential information are ren- 
dering a disservice to the applicant, are a 
danger to the business and are not 
worthy of their profession. Such agents 
should not be permitted to write the 
business at all.” 

Mr. Brock then pointed to those rea- 
sons which make refusal to renew an 
A. & H. policy the only and justifiable 
course left open to the company, a 
course which is in the interest of good 
public policy since the risk has appreci- 
ably deteriorated and continuance of the 
coverage would be to the detriment of 
other policyholders. 

\ decrease in earned income resulting 


James M. Banghart Succeeds 
D. O. McLeran at St. Paul 


Donald O. McLeran, general agent in 
St. Paul, Minn., for New Egland Mutual 
Life for the past 13 years, has asked to 
be relieved of his management responsi- 
bilities in order to devote full time as 


associate general agent to his personal 


clientele. 

James M. 
visor in the company’s San Francisco 
agency, has been appointed manager of 
the agency. 

Although a stranger both to the West 
Coast and to the life insurance business 
when he arrived in San Francisco in 1946, 
Mr. Banghart earned a reputation in his 
seven years there for his ability in train- 
ing and developing career life insurance 
agents. Simultaneously he wrote an an- 
nual average of $300,000 of new life in- 
personally. His five-man unit 
than $1,500,000 of life in- 
his last 12 months in 


Janghart, formerly a super- 


surance 
placed more 
surance during 

California. 

Mr. Banghart joined the Air Force 
Weather Service following his gradua- 
tion from Harvard University in 1940, 
and served at Goose Bay, Labrador, as 
commander of LaGuardia Field Air 
Force Weather Base, and later as com- 
mander of the weather station at Lagens, 
the Azores. He was separated in 1946 as 
a lieutenant colonel. 


Passes Billion in Group 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada has 
passed the one billion dollar mark of 
group life insurance in force in Canada, 
according to President George W. 
Sourke. 





in over-insurance cannot be anticipated, 
as a rule, in initial underwriting. It 
would not be in the best interests of the 
policyholder, the industry or society to 
permit over-insurance. Therefore, when 
over-insurance is evident any desirable 
policyholder will admit its existence and 
accept a readjustment of the risk pro- 
vided up-to-date evidence of insurability 
is not demanded and a refund of the 
unearned premium be made to cover the 
known period of over-insurance. A 
change in occupation cannot usually be 
anticipated in initial underwriting. The 
pro-rating clause for a change to a 
more hazardous occupation can protect 
the industry sage undue losses but will 
not provide t he policyholder with buyer 
satisfaction. Phersiors when a change to 
a more hazardous occupation is evident 
any desirable policyholder will accept a 
readjustment a the premium rate and 
amount at risk, if required, provided evi- 
dence of insurability is not required be- 
yond that necessary to establish the 
fitness of the risk for the new occupa- 
tion 
“Similarly a change to a less hazardous 
occupation can be adjusted readily pro- 
vided up-to-date evidence of insurability 
is not required and a refund of the un- 
earned premium is made for the known 
period of the reduced hazard. If there 
be an increase in the risk due to physical 
= mental impairments originating after 
he effective date of the policy the policy 
maths can be marked that if the policy 
lapses it must not be reinstated without 
the approval from the chief underwriting 
authority provided, of course, the lapse 
was the fault entirely of the policyholder 
and the company be not responsible di- 
rectly or indirectly for the lapse. 
“It is common knowledge the results of 
a fire will not be compensated if the fire 
occurs after the fire policy lapses. Nor 
will the fire policy be rewritten until the 
loss, due to the fire, be adjusted. Any 
new policy will take into consideration 
the conditions existing after the loss is 
adjusted. It is therefore fair to assume 
a reasonable policyholder will not ex- 
pect an increase in risk to be underwrit- 
ten on the same terms when the loss of 
coverage was not occasioned in any way 
by the company.” 


R. W. Myers Will Retire 
After 45 Aetna Years 


HE IS V. P. AND COMPTROLLER 


Leaves Organization October 1; Promi- 
nent, Too, in Hartford Civic 
Circles 


Rawdon W. Myers, vice president and 
comptroller, Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies and prominent in Hartford civic 
life, will retire on October 1 officially, 
although he left his desk July 1. Presi- 
dent Morgan B. Brainard in a statement 
said: “Mr. Myers is retiring at his own 
request. He has rendered invaluable serv- 
ice to the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies. Both at the home office and in 
the field he has innumerable friends 
active association with 


who will miss 


him.” 


Joined Aetna C. & S. in Burglary 
Department 

Mr. Myers came with the Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety in 1908 to organize the 
He was 
named an assistant secretary in 1911 and 
secretary in 1914. Ten years later he was 
promoted to vice president of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surty Company and of the 
accident and liability department of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. In 1929 
he was named vice president and 
comptroller of all four companies which 
comprise the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies and in 1948 he became a director 
of the Standard Fire. 

Mr. Myers served with Troop B 
Connecticut cavalry on the Mexican 
Border as top sergeant in 1916 and, dur- 
ing World War I, served in France as 
the commanding officer of Company C, 
101st Machine Gun Battalion, formed 
from Troop B. 

Mr. Myers served on the old Hartford 
Water Commission and is a former mem- 
ber of the West Hartford Street Com- 
mission and the Zoning Board of Ap- 
peals.. He is a former president of the 
West Hartford Taxpayers Association. 
He is a director and former president 
of the Governmental Research Institute, 
Inc., and for a number of years served 
as a trustee of the West Hartford Trust 
Company. 


company’s burglary department. 


Asa V. Call Honored 

The field staff of Pacific Mutual Life 
organized and carried through a success- 
ful Homecoming Production Drive hon- 
oring their president, Asa V. Call, on his 
return from a spring vacation in Europe. 

Results of the six-week effort showed 
a 30% increase in sales activity as com- 
pared with the period immediately prior 
to the drive, and an 11% margin over 
the sales total established in a record- 
setting 1952 spring contest of like dura- 
tion. 

Discussing the campaign, Pacific Mu- 
tual Agency Vice President Fred S. 
Sibley expressed the belief that it had 
established something of a record in field 
achievement wholly without benefit of 
company sponsorship or promotional as- 
sistance. 


JOINS AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE 

Richard W. Ellsworth has joined home 
office staff of American Bankers Life 
of Florida as agency assistant, it is an- 
nounced by President James G. Ranni. 
Mr. Ellsworth held the same _ position 
with the home office Security Mutual 
Life in Binghamton, N. Y. During the 
past few months he was assistant to the 
general agent of that company’s Miami 
3each agency. 

American Bankers began writing credit 
life and disability insurance last Septem- 
ber. In November, the company entered 
the Ordinary life insurance field. As of 
April 30, more than $12,000,000 was in 
force including credit life. The company 
is licensed in 17 states and has applied 
for admission in several others. 


Chester L. Fisher, Jr., Wins 
Better Highways Award 





Chester L. Fisher, Jr., and Wife 


Chester L. Fisher, Jr. of the Metro- 
politan Life has received the New York 
State top prize of $1,500 in the General 
Motors Better Highway Awards contest. 

An attorney for the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Fisher has been with the company since 
1939 and is associated with Charles G. 
Dougherty, second vice president in 
charge of insurance relations for the 
Metropolitan. 

He was one of 44,000 persons to enter 
the contest which was sponsored by 
General Motors Corporation to stimulate 
widespread thinking and discussion about 
America’s highway problem. He was 
tendered the award at a dinner in his 
honor on June 24 at the Ten Eyck Hotel 
in Albany. Mrs. Fisher, who was: in 
Albany at the time of the award, was 
Grace Tainsh, a member of the bar, who 
was formerly with the legal department 
of Metropolitan Life. 


MADE STAFF MANAGER 
Roy E. Rickeard has been promoted 
to staff manager of The Prudential’s 
district office in Highland Park, Cali. 


Seefurth-McGiveran Corp. 
Seefurth and McGiveran Consulting 
Services announce the formation § of 
Seefurth-McGiveran Corporation, con- 
sulting actuaries, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Allan B. McCombs is executive 
vice president. 


rpaalid ag TO NEW OFFICES 
Andrew F. Goyette, Pittsburgh general 
agent for Occidental Life of California, 
and Lyle v:. Rogers, in charge of the 
company’s Group insurance activities 
there, have moved into new offices in the 
Alcoa Building. 





JEFFERSON NATIONAL GAINS 

E. Kirk McKinney, president, Jeffer- 
son National Life, has announced the 
production totals for May. This fifth 
month which heralded the company’s 
14th anniversary was the third best in 
the history of Jefferson National. Life 
production was $2,208,605 and A. & H. 
volume was $1,014,953, a combined total 
of $3,223,558 and a gain of 27.51% over 
May of a year ago. 


Bert Trenouth Appointment 

Bert T. Trenouth, CLU, has been made 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Canada Life. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1946. He has been supervising 
Canada Life’s special estate service work 
in Alberta and British Columbia, with 
headquarters in Edmonton, since Janu- 
ary, 1952. 
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Head of South Pacific 
Division of N. Y. Life 


G. Thomas McElwrath, field vice presi- 
dent of the southeastern division, New 
York Life, has been placed in charge 
of the newly cre- 
ated south Pacific 
division, with 
headquarters in 
Los Angeles. The 
move to California 
represents a_re- 
turn to the west 
coast area for Mr. 
McElwrath, who 
has had a 20-year 
career with New 
York Life. 

The newly cre- 
ated south Pacific 
division will be an 
important unit of 
the Pacific region, 
under the over-all 
direction of Dud- 
ley S. Bates, recently promoted to re- 
gional vice president in the Pacific area. 
The south Pacific division will include 
branches in Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena and San Diego. 

Mr. McElwrath, who received his A.B. 
degree from University of California, 
joined New York Life in 1934 as an 
agent with the Los Angeles branch office. 
In 1937 he was made assistant manager 
of the southern California br: anch, and 
in 1942, manager of the Long Beach 
office. 

Three years later Mr. McElwrath was 
transferred to Memphis, as manager 
there, and in 1950, became manager in 
Baltimore. Later the same year he was 
placed in charge of the Atlanta branch 
office. 

In 1952, Mr. McElwrath was promoted 
to superintendent of agencies in the 
home office. During the year he was in 
charge of the company’s management 
training program. Also, since being in 
New York, he completed the company’s 
orientation program of training in the 
agency department and indoctrination in 
the company’s underwriting, group, acci- 
dent and sickness, investment, real es- 
tate and mortgage loan and other de- 
partmental procedures. 

In January, 1953, he was promoted to 
field vice president of the southeastern 
division with headquarters in New York. 

In March, 1953, at a special banquet 
in Lexington, Ky., Mr. McElwrath was 
commissioned a Kentucky colonel on the 
staff of Governor Lawrence Wetherby. 





G. T. McElwrath 


J. E. Holt Heads Houston 
Agency of Aetna Life 


Appointment of J. E. Holt as head of 
the Houston general agency of Aetna 
Life has been announced by Robert B. 
Coolidge, Aetna Life vice president. Mr. 
Holt for the past two years has been a 
partner in the Houston general agency 
with the late Joseph S. Smith, founder 
of the Houston agency, who died re- 
cently. 

The Houston general agency covers all 
of southeastern Texas and is the largest 
of five Aetna Life general agencies in 
the state, where the company has been 
continuously represented for more than 
half a century. 

Prior to becoming a partner in the 
Houston general agency, Mr. Holt was 
associate general agent for four years. 
A native of Greensboro, N. C., he joined 
the Aetna Life in 1938 following his 
graduation from Davidson College and 
first served in the group division, going 
to Houston in 1941 as assistant manager 
of the group department and later being 
advanced to manager. 

A former president of the Houston 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Holt also has served as vice 
president and director of the Houston 
Life Underwriters Association. 


Ross H. Fletcher, Seattle 


Manager for Conn. General 

Ross H. Fletcher of Edmonton, AI- 
berta, Canada, has been appointed agency 
manager for Connecticut General Life’s 
new Seattle, Wash., brokerage office. 

Mr. Fletcher, a native of Sussex, Eng- 
land, came to Connecticut General from 
Edmonton, where he was agency mana- 
ger for a major Canadian insurance con- 
cern. Appointed as associates to Mr. 
Fletcher were Marvin H. Pope, group 
manager, and Mrs. Evelyn A. Tucker, 
cashier. 


The new office will serve as a broker- 
age agency for the independent general 
insurance men of Seattle and area by 
providing them the facilities of life insur 
ance, accident, health and Group insur 
ance departments. 

A British Royal Air Force pilot from 
1939 to 1945, Mr. Fletcher moved to 
Calgary, Alberta, in 1946 and later to 
Edmonton. He was educated at Morrison 
Prep School and Old Swan and Skerry 
Colleges in Liverpool. He is a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, Ki- 
wanis Club, Masons and Life Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada. 


Occidental Director 
Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., cha rnin of 
the board and president of Tr. t- ica 
Corporation, was elected to the } card of 


directors of Occidental Life of ‘ alitornia 


at a recent board meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Belgrano, who served as director 
of Occidental Life from 1931 to 1947 and 
vice president from 1934 to 1947, fills the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Sam H. Husbands, former Transamerica 
president. 











No Witnesses ? 


improve service for our policyholders. In a further 


That’s right, Mutual Of New York has just dis- 
missed a whole crowd of witnesses—150,000 a 


year to be exact! 


Various forms, used by policyholders i in 150,000 
transactions a year, no longer require a witness's 
signature. This means it is now easier to: 


Name a new beneficiary . . 
settlement... 


. request an income 
apply for a policy loan... and 

to transact other business with the company. 
Witnessed forms aren’t al/ we’ve eliminated to 


effort to make it easier to transact business ona 


personal and confidential basis, the company no 


any of its forms. 


longer requires the notarization of signatures on 


These two changes are evidence of MONY’s 
program of continually striving for more efficient 
service. And changes like these help promote good 
relations among the MONY Field Underwriter, 
his policyholders, and the Home Office. 


ve 


“N 





Mura Q- New York 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 
The Mutual Life insurance Company of New York, Broadway at 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 


& 


WEATHER STAR SIGNALS ON 
TOP OF OUR HOME OFFICE 


Se Ee a Fair 
See Cloudy 
Orange flashing....... Rain 
White flashing. ...... Snow 
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FIRE CONTROL 
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\ A fire alarm could be planned for 
\ your house with little extra cost and hose is also helpf 
} great increase In safety. especially Such threaded faucets should be H 
} in homes with young children and installed in the basement or laundry i 
} elderly persons Alarm bells should and outdoors on either side of the \ 
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YOUR INSURANCE MAN 
INTO YOUR PLANS 


Your home is the center of happiness 
and security for your family. For something 
so precious, you want the best protection 
possible. That’s why it pays you 

to bring your Home Insurance man into 
your plans. He can help you every step 
of the way ... can recommend construction 
features that will make your home 

a safer place in which to live. 

If you are planning to build or remodel, 
plan to have a talk with your Home 
Insurance agent because 

“built-in safety” can substantially 
reduce home accidents. 





Ask your Home Agent for the 48-page 
booklet, “How to Build or Remodel for 
the Safety of Your Family.” It shows 
how to have a safer, more livable 
home through good design related to 
common sense work and play habits. 
Safety can be made to pay its own way. 





Your HOMETOWN Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 









Ever since 1853 The Home Insurance Company é 
has championed the placing of insurance through agents— * 
what is known as the “American agency system.” 









This 
full page 
advertisement 
will appear in 
4 colors in: 
Saturday Evening Post 
— August 8 
Time— August 17 
Business Week — July 25 
U.S. News & World Report 
— July 31 
Nation's Business — August 
Better Homes & Gardens { 
— September 
Pathfinder — September 
Successful Farming — September 





Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 
FIRE © AUTOMOBILE ¢ MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 










\and brokers, is America’s leading insurance siete of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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THIS ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 

This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
is in two parts. Part II is the annual 
Casualty and Surety Production and 
Sales edition. Featured are the five-year 
comparative results on an earned pre- 
mium basis of all companies, stock and 
non-stock, licensed in New York and 
countrywide  casualty-surety 
addition, the 1952 results of 
these York State are 


tabulated on a line-by-line basis, thus 


doing a 
business. 
carriers in New 


enabling students of production and loss 
trends to gauge the future by the ex- 
perience of the past. The edition also 
contains features on production, sales 


and underwriting trends. 





PRENTISS B. REED DIES 

Prentiss Bishop Reed, long and prop- 
erly considered the outstanding inde- 
pendent adjuster in the property insur- 
ance field, passed away June 26 at his 
home in North Tarrytown, N. Y., at the 
age of 71 years. His death came as a 
shock to the insurance fraternity because 
he had been continuously active and this 
year issued a revised edition of his well 
known book “Adjustment of Property 


published by McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., and reviewed in these columns only 


Losses,” 
a month ago. Some years ago Mr. Reed 
did act to relieve himself of some of his 
arduous duties when he incorporated his 
independent adjusting firm 
career covering a 


In his insurance 


period of about 57 years Mr. Reed had 


specialized in adjusting losses for nearly 
half a century. Serving with insurance 
companies and adjusting firms he de- 
veloped into one of the best known 
authorities in this branch of insurance. 
His expert opinion was constantly in 
demand and he was assigned to many of 
the largest and toughest losses, including 
fire, business interruption, bailee risks, 
and claims due to any one or more of 
the many fire and inland marine side- 
lines. 

Mr. Reed was a man of high character 
While an independent ad- 
juster representing 
he was just and fair in all his dealings 
with policyholders so that he was widely 


and culture. 
insurance companies 


claimants as well as by 
those who paid the Often Mr. 
Reed would be called in to determine 
merely the question whether liability ex- 


respected by 


losses. 


isted under a policy, without having any- 
thing to do with handling of the adjust- 
ment details. Insurance company execu- 
tives placed a great deal of confidence in 
his ability to interpret policy terms. 

He was a gentleman in a field where 
many loss claimants looked in years gone 
by on adjusters with an unfriendly and 
suspicious attitude. Mr. Reed could be 
firm, and was, but always courteous and 
honored the rights of all parties in his 
relations with claimants and insurers. His 
fine character won him many friends and 
he will be deeply missed. 

Born on January 20, 1882, in Atlanta, 
Ga., Mr. Reed attended the Georgia 
Institute of Technology and entered in- 
surance with the Phenix of Brooklyn in 
1896. He also served with the Imperial 
of London in Atlanta before going with 
Edwin G. Seibels in 1906 where he got 
his first adjusting experience. During the 
next eight years he also was with the 
Insurance Co., the Southern 
Adjustment Bureau and served as an 
independent adjuster in Alabama. 

From 1914 to 1918 Mr. Reed was man- 
branch of 


Home 


ager of the Birmingham, Ala., 
the Southern Adjustment 
the following three years he was head of 
the metropolitan loss department in New 
York City of the Home Insurance Co. 
In 1921 he became general adjuster of 
the Phoenix Assurance in New York and 
from 1929 to 1932 served as assistant 
United States manager of the Phoenix 
From 1932 to 1935 
he was with Wagner and 
Glidden, Inc., and Toplis and Harding, 
Inc., one of the nation’s leading adjust- 


3ureau and for 


in charge of losses. 


associated 


ing firms. 

Since 1935 Mr. Reed headed his own 
adjusting office. For many years he con- 
ducted courses in adjusting at Columbia 
University and at the School of Insur- 
ance of the Insurance Society of New 
York. The first edition of his nearly 700 
page volume “Adjustment of Fire 
Losses” was published in 1929 and besides 
that he wrote many articles on loss 
settling and spoke before numerous or- 
ganizations. He was author of a book on 
fire underwriting. 

Mr. Reed was first president of the 
New York Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, serving five years, 
1940 to 1945, and later he became presi- 
dent of the National Association. 





STEPHEN BEDELL 


Stephen Bedell, resident vice president 
in New York of Maryland Casualty, won 
permanent possession of the John J. 
King Memorial Trophy Cup at the an- 
nual golf tournament June 25 of the 
Casualty and Surety Club of New York. 
Mr. Bedell, who shot a low gross 79, 
also won the cup in 1948 and 1949. The 
John J. King trophy was donated to 
the club by J. Charles King, executive 
vice president, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc. 

* * x 

William N. Hutchinson has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the New York Life’s 
committee on death benefits, succeeding 
Harry J. Laramee who has retired. Mr. 
Hutchinson is a well known figure in the 
International Claim Association. Ernest 
K. Henderson, Jr., has been named vice 
chairman of the committee on death 
benefits. 

x * & 

Wilson Slick, CLU, general agent for 
Lincoln National Life at Johnstown, Pa:, 
is chairman of the national affairs com- 
mittee of the Johnstown Chamber of 
Commerce. 

: aoe 

Lars E. Halama, general agent for 
Ohio National Life at Albuquerque, was 
recently reelected president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of New 
Mexico. 

* * Ok 

Sherwin Badger, vice president, New 
England Mutual Life, was recently 
elected to the board of trustees of New 
England Conservatory of Music. 


James J. Moore, formerly manager in 
3altimore of Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, has been appointed man- 
ager of the company’s new service office 
in Syracuse. George F. Eberle has been 
named assistant manager. The Syracuse 
office will supervise the company’s casu- 
alty activities in the entire upper New 
York State, including Buffalo and 
Albany. Mr. Moore joined the Indemnity 
in 1925 in the claims department at head 
office. He was made superintendent of 
the claims divisions at Baltimore and 
Atlanta before being assigned to the 
Syracuse territory as special agent. He 
was appointed manager of the Baltimore 
service office in 1946. Mr. Eberle joined 
Indemnity in 1952 as bond superintendent 
at Syracuse. 

a 

William S. Graham, supervisor, Balti- 
more agency, Aetna Life, and son of 
James P. Graham, Jr., general agent of 
the company in Baltimore, has been 
elected president of the Exchange Club 
of Baltimore. 





William Elliott, president of Philadel- 
phia Life, has recently been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Aero Service Corp. of Philadelphia. 
Aero Service is one of the oldest world- 
wide flying corporations specializing in 
topographical surveys and aerial mosaics. 
Mr. Elliott is also a member of the board 
of the Central Pennsylvania Gas Co., 
and is on the board of managers of the 
Children’s Hospital Philadelphia. 


i 


G. Sealy Newell has been elected a vice 
president of The Hanover Bank by the 
board of trustees. Mr. Newell, who 
joined the Hanover in 1932, is with the 
Plaza office. A graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1932, he was a lieutenant colo- 
nel in World War II, commanding the 
745th Anti-aircraft Artillery Battalion in 
the Philippines. 

* 

E. M. McConney, president of Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines, Ia., was recently 
elected chairman of the board of trustees 
of Drake University in Des Moines. He 
has served as a member of the board 
since June, 1940. 

* * Ok 

N. B. Weese, general agent at Little 
Rock for Lincoln National Life, is cur- 
rently serving as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the Bookfellows Club 
of Little Rock. The organization is com- 
posed of 100 couples who meet monthly 
for a literary and musical program. 

a. ae. 

Catherine Meade, connected with the 
Loyalty Group, Chicago, and active in 
the Chicago Accident & Health Associa- 
tion, will be married to Joseph R. 
Corbett, also of Chicago, on August 1, 
at a Nuptial High Mass in St. Barnabas 
Catholic Church of that city. The 
Mass, which will be celebrated by the 
Reverend Thomas F. Mulcahy, will be 
followed by a reception at the South 
Shore Country Club. Marie Meade, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Health & Accident 
Conference, sister of the bride-to-be, will 
be maid of honor, and her niece, 
Genevieve Meade, will be a bridesmaid. 


* * * 


Lewis W. Douglas, former ambassador 
to the Court of St. James and chairman 
of Mutual Life of New York, who spent 
a year as a student at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology after graduat- 
ing from Amherst College, was speaker 
at M.I.T.’s commencement exercises. 
Holder of honorary degrees from a long 
list of colleges and universities, Mr. 
Douglas wore the crimson gown of an 
Oxford Doctor of Law in the academic 
procession. He discussed economic un- 
balance between countries and the threat 
it posed to preserving “fidelity to a com- 
mon cause and loyalty to a common end.” 


+ > & 
_Peter T. Allen, general _agent for 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been nominated for election 


as a director of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce. 


* * * 


Thomas Wallas, who recently retired 
as general manager of London & Lan- 
cashire at its head office, London, and 
= Wallas were guests of honor at a 
large affair in the board room of the 
chief administrative offices of the com- 
pany in London. Presented to Mr. Wal- 
las by F. J. Cottle, the new general man- 
ager, was an illuminated address, a 
copy of “The Royal Philatelic Collection,” 
and a motor car, while a golf wrist watch 
was given to Mrs. Wallas. The presenta- 
tions were subscribed for by members 
of the Group staff throughout the world. 
Cables from many parts of the world 
were read containing good wishes to 


Mr. and Mrs. Wallas. 


See Bel 
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Pacific Coast Visit of North America 
Companies Directors 

In the current issue of The North 
America Fieldman a special report is 
printed giving the highlights of the visit 
to the Pacific Coast, made by Rai i 
of the boards of the Insurance Co. of 
North America and affiliates. This trip 
rage on April 3 when President John 

Diemand and the board members left 
Philadelphia on a journey which would 
cover 6,680 railroad miles. It included the 
first time, too, that a board meeting was 
held outside of Philadelphia in the 101- 
year history of the Insurance Company 
ot North America. 

The purpose of this trip was to enable 
the directors to see first-hand the ex- 
panding economy of the West coast, to 
inspect company properties and to meet 
personally many of the area’s leaders 
in insurance, industry, finance, commerce 
and transportation. 

The directors visited the companies’ 
offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
San Jose. In a series of luncheons, din- 
ners and receptions they were able to ex- 
change views with hundreds of insurance 
men and other business executives. 

“It was,” said Mr. Diemand upon his 
return to Philadelphia, “an example of 
the extraordinary contributions the di- 
rectors make to our affairs. The experi- 
ence was extremely worthwhile for all of 
us. Forming such face-to-face acquaint- 
ance with all of those people was an ex- 
ception: il experience which made a deep 
impression of the stability of the com- 
panies headed by these ‘business lead- 
ers.” 

Hosts at two functions held on April 
6 were George M. Wallace, board chair- 
man, James t. Shelton, president, and 
Paul Dodds, vice president, Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

First affair was a luncheon at 
California Club presided over by Mr. 
Shelton, followed by a reception later 
in the day for another large group of 
Southern California business leaders. On 
the following day the directors toured 
the movie studio of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, lunched with producer- director 
Mervyn LeRoy, and discussed the motion 
picture industry with the studio’s pro- 
duction chief, Dore Schary. That after- 
noon the companies held a reception at 
Biltmore Hotel, Angeles, attended 
by several hundred agents and guests. 
Similar functions were given at the Stock 
Exchange Club, San Francisco, and on 
the following day at San Jose. 

The first meeting of the directors of 
North America held outside of — 
phia was the one on April 8 at the San 
Francisco office of the company. Present 
were 14 of the 18-man board. They in- 
cluded these: 


the 


Los 


James D. Winsor, Jr., senior partner, Biddle 
Whelen & Co. 
Clarence M. Brown, chairman, Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Co. 


Martin W. Clement. former president and 
chairman of the board, Pennsylvania R. R. 
George S. Munson, Townsend, Elliott and 


Munson. 














com- 


executive 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank. 


yames E. Gowen, chairman, 


mittee, Girard 
Edward Hopkinson, 


Jr., partner, Drexel & Co. 


J. Hamilton Cheston, president, Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society. 
David E. Williams, chairman, Girard Trust 


Corn Exchange Bank. 

William A. Patterson, president, United Air 
Lines, Inc. 

Revelle W. Brown, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, Reading R. R. 

C. Jared Ingersoll, chairman, Kansas, Okla- 


homa and Gulf R. R. 
Insurance 


Ludwig C. Lewis, vice president, 
Co. of N. A. 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, ae vice presi- 
dent, Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 
Another notable social event of the 


trip was a dinner at Pacific Union Club 
by co-hosts T. S. Petersen, president, 
Standard Oil of California, and Paul L. 
Davies, president, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Co. On the following evening, 
also at Pacific Union Club, host was J. F 


Sullivan, president, Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank. 
Transportation arrangements for the 


directors’ tour were made by Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., four of whose directors 
are also on North America board. 


a 


Insurance Under Four Queens 


H. A. L. Cockerell has summarized < 
neat story of insurance under ae 
queens which is published by The Post 


Magazine. 

He begins with Elizabeth Develop- 
ment of the English merci ie marine, 
and a shift in the center of financial 
gravity from the Spanish Netherlands, 
started a rebellion and led to London 
outgrowing Antwerp as a market for 
marine insurance. 

Sir Thomas Graham, who had been in 
Netherlands for the Government, was 
instrumental in erection of a big building 
known as the Bourse, and on the pattern 
of Antwerp. On July 23, 1570, Elizabeth 
came to “the City” (as financial and busi- 
ness section of London is known) to 
dine with Sir Thomas before proceed- 
ing to the Bourse. After visiting every 
part of it, she caused the name of the 
Bourse “by a herald and a trumpet to 
be proclaimed the Royal Exchange, and 
so to be called thenceforth and not other- 
wise.” Her proclamation has been 
honored to this day —— the original 
building disappeared in the Great Fire of 
1666 which turned men’s minds to the 
possibility of fire insurance. 

Many people entered the insurance 
business, some not sufficiently equipped 
to meet their obligations. Disputes over 
losses led to arbitration by committees 
of merchants and finally the Privy 
Council took matters in its own hands 
and in 1575 granted to Richard Candler 
“the office of ne i and registering all 
manner of assurances.” In other words, 
the first example of insurance supervision 
in the modern sense of the designation. 
It was hoped to cure one of the then 
current evils: “dishonest insurers re- 
covering from two sets of underwriters.” 
Candler’s Office of Assurance was set 
up, together with a court of arbitrators 


for marine insurance. From that time 
dates the standardization of Lloyd’s ma- 
rine policy in substantially its present 
form, Mr. Cockerell says. 

3ut disputes continued to arise and 
in 1601 Parliament passed an act “touch- 
ing policies of assurance used among 
merchants” which established a Court of 
Assurance to meet once a week and to 
consist partly of judges and lawyers, 
“and partly of grave and discreet mer- 
chants.” The act as a bill had been be- 
fore a committee of the House of Com- 
mons which included both Francis Bacon 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. 


When Queen Anne succeeded to the 
throne the Office of Assurances. still 
functioned, but not as a monopoly. A 
writer in her reign said that assurances 
might be either privé ate or public. 

In Queen Annne’s time marine insur- 
ance was still the only form of the 
insurance business to be taken seriously. 
Some light about insurance can be found 
in Pepys’ diary. Two years before Anne 
was born Pepys consulted with her 
father, the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II) about insuring a ship with a 


cargo of hemp. On February 15, 1664, 
after seeing the Duke he went to the 
Royal Exch: inge with the great news 
of the arrival of two rich ships “which 


they were mightily afeared of, and great 
insurance given.” Pepys also told of dis- 
course with the Lord Chamberlain about 
insuring some of the King’s goods. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, in whose coffee shop Lloyd’s 
had its origin, died in Queen Anne’s 
time. 

In fire insurance the reign of Anne 
was memorable among other things for 
the establishment of the first proprietary 
office which has survived. This is the 
Sun Insurance Office established in 1710. 
Cockerell says: “The office was con- 
ducted on most prudent lines, and at first 
not more than £500 could be insured 
on any risk.” 

In life insurance, too, Annne’s reign 
was memorable for the grant of a charter 
in 1706 to the Amicable Society for a 
Perpetual Assurance Office. This was the 
first life assurance company in the world. 
The Society maintained independent ex- 
istence for 161 years until it was merged 
with Norwich Union Life, in whose pos- 
session today is the Amicable Society’s 
Charter of 1706. The charter bears the 
likeness of The Queen and begins with 
the words “Anne, by the Grace of God, 
Queen of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland,” a reminder, says Mr. Cockerell, 
that the English monarch still main- 
tained, from the Middle Ages, a formal 
claim to the throne of France. 


With the accession of Victoria in 1837 
came the modern age with the world 
starting to shrink. In 1838, first year of 
Victoria’s Coronation, there was estab- 
lished the initial regular transatlantic 
steamship service by the “Sirius” of 703 


tons. Railroad trains started running. Im- 
proved communication invited commer- 
cial expansion and the Victorian age 


was a golden one not only for British 
insurance but all business. British in- 
surance penetrated to all countries of the 
civilized world. It was an age also of 
commercial swindles as it saw the pro- 
motion of mushroom insurance companies 


many of which were exposed by J. 
Hooper Hartnell, founder of the Post 
Magazine. The unreliable companies, 


and those formed by unscrupulous pro- 
moters with no sense of responsibility, or 
by gamblers and crooks, began to disap- 
pear and finally did so completely after 
the founding of the British Insurance In- 
stitute in 1848 with its high standards of 
professional conduct. The passage of the 


Life Assurance Companies Act of 1870 
followed the failure of the European 
and also that of a company bearing 


the grandiose title of The Royal Naval, 
Military and East India Life Depart- 
ment which was advertised as “under the 
especial patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen,” which it wasn’t. 


The 1870 Act introduced the principle of 
freedom with publicity which practically 


succeeded in saving life policyholders 
from loss thereafter. 
In fire insurance, too, self discipline 


stood the test of conflagrations such as 
those of London’s Tooley Street (1861), 
Chicago (1871), and Boston (1872), 
each of which cost British insurers a 
million pounds or more. “The technique 
of fire insurance was mastered,” said 
Mr. Cockerell, “and the benefits of its 
reliable system were spread far and wide 
by such men as Swinton Boult, Liverpool 
& London & Globe, Percy Matthews 
Dove, Royal, and G. H. Burnet, North 
sritish & Mercantile, who travelled all 
over the world in search of business.” 


New forms of insurance appeared as 
industrialization proceeded. The system 
of private suretyship, which had ruined 
men for centuries, gave way to fidelity 
guarantee insurance. Personal accident 
insurance came in with the railroads in 
1848 and from 1880 employes liability 


began to be covered. 


Discussing the age of Elizabeth II Mr. 
Cockerell says: “In 1953 the world is still 
shrinking fast. Even since Queen Eliza- 
beth succeeded there have been new con- 
quests of the air. Unfortunately, as travel 
and international commercial intercourse 
becomes physically easier, new political 
barriers are constantly thrown up. But 
in an age where capital accumulations in 
industry grow larger and risks greater, 
it will be surprising if British insurance 
does not find new services to render the 
community. Her Majesty’s acceptance of 
the Patronage of The Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute shows that she does not 
underrate the importance of insurance 
in the modern economy. Nowadays, the 
Privy Council is never likely to be 
troubled with the disputes about insur- 
ance which came before it in the reign 


of Elizabeth I.” 
* * 


Travelers Match Cover Ads 


The oldest commercial insurance ad- 
vertising match book known to be in 
existence, dating back to the late months 
of the year 1898, has been discovered by 
the Travelers Insurance Co. 

The insurance company used the front 
cover of the match book to disseminate 
figures on the fiscal status as of July 1, 
1898. Under the name of the company 
president, James G. Batterson, it re- 
ported assets of $24,103,986. Liabilities 
amounted to $19,859,291, and “Surplus to 
Policyholders” was $4,244,695. Life in- 
surance in force came to $94,646,669. 

On the reverse side, the match book 
advises: “Moral: Insure in the Travelers 
of Hartford, Conn., Life, Accident and 
Liability Insurance.” 

The match book, same size as those in 
most common use today, appeared ap- 
proximately two years after a group of 
opera singers and musicians bought up 
a supply of the then-available blank- 
covered novelty match books, and an- 
nounced a forthcoming engagement in 
New York City with messages lettered 
by hand and pictures pasted individually 
on each. 

The first order for match books called 
for the use of a million match books 
between 1898 and 1900. Last year the 
Travelers ordered 1,250,000 match books 
for distribution by its agents over a 
five-month period. Fellow pioneers when 
Travelers introduced national advertising 
on match covers included Pabst, the 
Duke tobacco people, and Wrigley. To- 


day 257,000 other firms employ the me- 
dium, comprising one out of every 15 
American business establishments. 


* * * 


Tuma’s Reinsurance Study 


The study of Jaroslav Tuma, well 
known reinsurance technician, on second 
risk reinsurance which takes place on 
large risks after the traditional reinsur- 
ance under a quota or first surplus form, 
has been published in the format of a 
booklet. Copies of this study by Mr. 
Tuma can be ordered from the New In- 
surance and Reinsurance Co., Ltd., P. O. 
Box Rive, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Single Rating Plan 
For Multiple Locations 


IS APPROVED BY 7 GROUPS 
Multiple Location Siti Office and 
National Ins. Service Organization 
Prepare New Rating Plan 


Prolonged studies by committees of 
the Multiple Location Service Office and 
the National Insurance Service Organi- 
zation have led to development of a new 
plan for multiple location busi- 
ness. The new plan has been approved 
unanimously by each organization on 
behalf of its members and_ subscribers 
and has been recommended for adoption 
by rating organizations throughout the 
country. The new plan applies to Forms 
No. 1, 2, 4 and 5. 

joth organizations feel 
single rating plan is an 
over the two different plans now in use 
and will be readily accepted by pro- 
ducers, state insurance supervisory au- 
thorities and the insuring public. 

Thus the long battle between 
several large groups of companies which 
developed after the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association decision in the 
United States Supreme Court threw into 
doubt the operating methods of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board. The MLSO 
is an outgrowth of the IUB and the 
NISO formed by companies which 
would not follow the rating methods of 
the MLSO. For several years the two 
organizations have been issuing policies 
of their own. Whether there will be any 
merger of the two present organizations 
has not been decided. 


Rating Credits Announced 


rating 


that the new 
improvement 


nc 


Was 


Under the new plan that part of the 
r $2,500 is subject 


premium in excess ot 
15% 


to rate credits ranging 
based on size of premium 
based on the number of locations 
the maximum percentage of value at any 
one location. An insured having a rec- 
ord of low fire frequency will re 
ceive higher credits than a policyholder 
losses. If the fire 


irom 0% to 
and 0% to 15% 
and 


loss 


with more numerous 
loss ratio exceeds 50%, all of these 
credits will be reduced or entirely elim- 
inated by the application of a_ table 
geared to the number of fire losses and 
the fire loss ratio itself. There will be 
no debits under the new plan. Hereto- 
fore they have been used to a limited 
degree in the rating. 

A new form has been devised for in- 


suring distilled spirits on distillery prem- 


ises, and this because experience has 
shown that the present Form No. 1 does 
not adequately meet policyholders’ needs. 
There is a marked tendency in the cur- 


rent use of Form No. 1 to place all lia- 
bility possible under the reporting cover, 
and where specific insurance is neces 
sary, to make frequent adjustments in 
the gery of specific insurance to keep 
1 fluctuating values. This situa- 


pace witk 
generally unsatisfactory to every- 


tion is 
one concerned. 

The new distiller spirits form grants 
permission for unlimited specific insur- 
ance and provides for calculation of the 
final raed premium after expiration 
based on the actual values and specific 
reported during the term of 
The new distilled spirits 
only on distillery premises, 
and Forms Nos. 1 and 5 have been 
changed to exclude coverage on distillery 
premises. In view of the retrospective 
calculation of rate under the new form, 
sharp fluctuations in value which char- 
acterize whiskey lines, and the practical 
necessity of maintaining rates in keeping 
with shifting values, the new distilled 


insurance 
the policy 
f 


orm covers 


in annual 


form will be available 


spirits 
policies only. 
Under the new rating plan, all forms 


are limited to annual policies except 
Form No. 1 which may be written either 
for one year or for a term of three years. 

The new plan also incorporates pro- 
cedural arrangements which have been 
made as simple as possible in an aim to- 
ward eliminating all duplication of work 
and to expedite the rating and auditing 
of policies written under the plan. 

The new rating plan has been sent 
to the various regional and rating or- 
ganizations with the suggestion that it 
be approved for use on a countrywide 
basis effective enasionedioam 1. 


Middle Department. Assn. 
Elects Officers for Year 


Elmer Eggert was elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Un- 
derwriters Association of the Middle 


Department at the annual meeting at 
Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. The Un- 
derwriters Association is composed of 
fire insurance company representatives 
travelling throughout Pennnsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Maryland. 

Norman Ingersoll of Harrisburg was 
elected president and John B. Moore, 
Delaware, vice president. 

\t a meeting of the Fire Safety As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, which _fol- 
lowed the Underwriters meeting, John 
Turner, Harrisburg, was elected presi- 
dent, J. Kinney Olson, Wilkes-Barre, 
vice president, and Harry W. Brown, 
Dallas, secretary. Mr. Brown is the re- 
tiring president of the association. 


Manila General Agent Presents 
Report on Progress in Philippines 





Left to right—C. A. Roche, William B. Rearden and Jesus Martinez, general agent 
in Manila for a Loyalty Group company. 


Development of two huge hydroelectric 
projects in the Philippines is opening the 


for an influx of new 
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tained in a special report given to him 
and C. A. Roche of American Interna- 
tional Underwriters by Jesus Martinez, 
general agent in Manila for the Milwau- 
kee Insurance Co. One of the eight com- 


panies in the Loyalty Group, the Mil- 
waukee’s foreign business is managed 


by AIU. 

The two projects are the 120,000 horse- 
power Ambuklao power plant and dam 
being built in Northern Luzon at a cost 
of more than $50 million, and the smaller 
Maria Cristina power plant and dam on 
the Island of Mindanao. Mr. Rearden 
said that the two projects, coming at a 


time when Philippine economic growth 
is straining electric power capacities, 
“will benefit the economy of the whole 


country, both industrially and agricul- 
turally.” 

Pointing to the interest of investors in 
the Philippines Mr. Rearden said that, 
“The number of plants erected recently 
is notable. American firms such as Vick 
International, Sharp & Dohme, Colgate 
Palmolive Peet and Lever Brothers al- 
ready have Philippine counterparts. Pepsi- 
Cola has one of their largest bottling 
plants there.” Firms such as Oscar 
Kohorn & Co., Rheem International and 
Caltex are also active. 

The Ambuklao project, with insurance 
coverage provided in part by Loyalty 
Group companies, will back up the Agno 
River in the Pangasinan Province of 
Luzon for four miles. Power will be sup- 
plied for mines and industries through- 
out much of Central Luzon. Irrigation 
will enable concentrated farming, boost- 
ing the Philippines food supply. 


Lampe Succeeds Pither as 
Coast Manager for AFIA 


L. C. Irvine, general manager of 
American Foreign Insurance Association, 
visited the San Francisco and Los An- 
geles offices of the association this week 
He announced appointment of 
Lampe, CPCU, as Pacific Coast manager 
of the association effective July 1, to 
replace Allan L. Pither, CPCU, who is 
being assigned to the Rio de Janeiro 
office. 

Pacific Coast executives of the mem- 
ber companies of AFIA attended meet- 
ings in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
at which Mr. Irvine expressed his appre- 
ciation of the assistance being rendered 
by member companies and producers in 
the production of overseas business. 
These factors plus Mr. Pither’s leader- 
ship have contributed greatly to the 
growth of AFIA on the Pacific Coast. 
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U.S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 
Was Formed Quarter of Century Ago 


Brilliant Dinner at Waldorf-Astoria in New York Celebrating 
Event on June 30 Attended by Representatives of Many 
Companies; General James H. Doolittle and Others Speak 


The 25th anniversary of the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., was 
celebrated Tuesday, June 30, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, with 115 
attending including top executives of 
the 57 member companies of the group. 
In a brilliant setting and with the famed 
General James H. Doolittle, who led the 
flyers who bombarded Tokyo in the 
second World War, as the guest speaker, 
the affair was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present. The only sad note was that the 
late David C. Beebe, one of the founders 
of USAU with Reed M. Chambers, could 
not share the spotlight with Mr. Cham- 
bers. Mr. Beebe died a few years ago. 

Mr. Chambers was this week elected 
chairman of United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters, Inc., and Albert J. Smith was 
elected president. At the Waldorf- 
Astoria banquet Mr. Chambers as toast- 
master introduced General Doolittle and 
other special guests who included.L. B. 
Stoddart, Jr., and Harvey Bowring, both 
ot Coos Bowring, London, and G. 
Stubington of Western-British America 
Group of Canada. Also among the 
speakers was Harold Junker, president of 
Crum & Forster, who represented the 
charter members among the companies 
in USAU. 

Other officers elected are treasurer, 
Lillian Rogers; vice presidents, Charles 
C. Compton, Lawrence Wilkinson, Wood- 
row J. Van Hoven; assistant secretary, 
Walter F. Peters; assistant treasurer, 
Richard S. Brockway. 

The United States Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc., had its origin with the 
late David C. Beebe, who became presi- 
dent of the corporation, and Reed M. 
Chambers. who became vice president. 

30th won distinction in World War I as 
flyers. Eight companies were members 
as the corporation got under way. They 
were National Union Fire, Pacific Fire, 
North River, United States Fire, Mary- 
land Casualty, United States Fidelity & 
Spang at New Amsterdam Casualty and 
New York Indemnity. 


The Late David C. Beebe 

Mr. Beebe’s interest in aviation dated 
back to 1913 when he took a ride up- 
state as a passenger in a plane piloted 
by Walter Johnson, then a well known 
pilot. Born and raised in Syracuse, Mr. 
Beebe went to Yale, but left during his 
sophomore year when the United States 
entered World War I. Determining to 
become an aviator he was assigned to 
the Canadian air forces and obtained his 
commission as a _ lieutenant in Fort 
Worth, Texas, where the Canadian air 
forces trained during the winter months. 
He served with the Canadians and the 
British as instructor and flyer and then 
was transferred to the American forces 
flying in one of the DH-4’s equipped 
with Liberty motors. His squadron co- 
operated with the infantry in attacks, 
machine gunning the enemy from low 
altitudes. 

After his discharge from the service 
he was uncertain about his future ca- 
reer, but after consideration he decided 
to enter the insurance field. He joined 
the Marsh & McLennan organization as 
an adjuster of marine cargo losses. To 
improve his knowledge of insurance he 
studied the books of William D. Winter, 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, Gow and other in- 
surance authorities and remained seven 
vears with Marsh & McLennan, switch- 
ing from loss adjustments to marine un- 
derwriting. It was the experience he had 
in self-study of books on marine and 
allied insurance which led to his great 
interest in the Insurance Society of 
New York and its great course of lec- 
tures. In his later years he became one 


of the staunchest supporters of the In- 
surance Society of New York and was 
responsible for a large increase in its 
membership and in its endowments, per- 
sonally enlisting the interest of other 
executives in the Society. He felt that 
young men and women in the business 
should not have the difficulties he ex- 
perienced in learning about the funda- 
mentals of the business. 


How USAU Started 


Mr. Beebe never lost his interest in 
flying and as he acquired more experi- 
ence in the insurance field the idea came 
to him of combining business assets and 
personi il desires by going into aviation 
insurance, a field then under the control 
of Horatio Barber, who came here from 
England after the war to start the first 
aviation insurance office in the United 
States. 

In the latter part of 1927 Mr. Beebe 
resigned from Marsh & McLennan and 


went to Europe at his own expense to 
study problems of aviation insurance and 
to learn how it could be successfully op- 
erated in this country. Result of his re- 
search was a conviction that this form 
of indemnity could be handled safely 
only by insurance pools or groups of 
companies, which was the European 
method. In this country several compa- 
nies had gone into aviation underwriting 
individually and sooner or later quit writ- 
ing this indemnity because of heavy losses. 


Studied European Methods 


When soliciting company representa- 
tion after he had returned to these 
shores Mr. Beebe explained frankly that 
the profit motive in aviation underwrit- 
ing was not particularly appealing—at 
least not for some years to come. He 
based his arguments for the formation 
of an underwriting pool more on the 
service which the insurance industry 
could render to a growing branch of 
American business, important to com- 
merce and to the defense of the nation 
in time of war. He also pointed out 
the future possibilities for improvement 
in underwriting results. Having obtained 
the companies’ willingness to venture into 
aircraft insurance Mr. Beebe said that 
in the years since 1928 he always re- 
ceived compiete cooperation from all the 
companies in the organization. 


Reed M. Chambers Career 


Reed M. Chambers, who was born in 
Kansas and was the son of a farmer, 
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And so it was. He had a long list of friends and acquaintances ... 


enough for a tidy little business. It was when the HCL hit him and he 


decided to expand that he discovered that “handling” insurance isn’t 


quite the same as “selling” it. His friends hadn‘t asked him the questions 


his new prospects did. They hadn’t seemed to make the same demands, 


either. 


Our friend, being wise, did as smart agents all over the country are 


doing. He turned to Pearl American to help him service his clients. Pearl 


American’s policy of complete cooperation, flexible company attitude, 


speedy service and information, is really ma‘ing insurance selling “duck- 


soup” for the agents on our team. We'll be happy to have you with us. 
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REED M. CHAMBERS 


entered the air service in World War | 
as a fighter pilot in the Ninety-fourth 
Squadron. It was the first group of flyers 
which went overseas and won other dis- 
tinctions. The first ace was a member 
of that squadron and it had the largest 
number of aces. Many of the pilots who 
flew with Mr. Chambers later becam: 
noted figures, the outstanding one being 


“Eddie” Rickenbacker, now head of East- 
ern Airlines. 
Before returning to this country he 


was with the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. As he was about to leave the 
service General “Billy” Mitchell per- 
suaded him to continue in it and made 
him commanding officer of the First 
Pursuit Group. 

After he returned from his war serv- 
ices Mr. Chambers went with W. C. 
Durant who had formed an airplane com- 
pany scheduled to run a service between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, but the 
Durant venture was not a success. After 
some experience as an aerial photogra- 
pher, Chambers learning that Henry 
Ford had become interested in airplane 
manufacturing, organized a company 
with $300,000 capital, which operated 
Florida Airways, the pioneer certificated 
scheduled air mail ches in America. The 
company purchased four Ford planes at 
a cost of $22,500 each, and in raising the 
capital Chambers interested as subscrib- 
ers to the stock members of Stone & 
Webster, an engineering and construc- 
tion organization; Hayden Stone & Co 
investment brokers; Frank Gannett, pub- 
lisher of a chain of daily newspapers, 
including He artford Times; Anne Morgan, 
sister of J. P. Morgan, and others. In a 
reorganization, Florida Airways became 
Pan American and Mr. Chambers later 
became vice president of Aviation Corpo- 
ration of America, a holding company. 

After some other aviation experiences 
Mr. Chambers was approached by Dave 
Beebe who said to him: “Why not 
enter the insurance field with me and 
let us try and overcome the reluctance 
of the insurance companies to entering 
aviation insurance by removing some of 
the handicaps they see which are in- 
fluencing them against writing aviation 
insurance business? I am convinced that 
we can build up aviation insurance to 
the point where it can be of real service 
to American aviation which needs thi 
insurance protection.” Chambers seed 
and United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., was launched. 

Some of Early USAU Personnel 

In addition to providing new types of 
indemnity required by the aircraft in 
dustry for stimulation of commercial 
flying has been the simplification of 
policy forms. These forms are in lan 
guage readily understood by assureds 
and containing far less restrictions than 
they did formerly. While premium in 
come did not increase greatly in that 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Neville on Ownership of Expirations, 


Amendments to Agency Agreements 


Although the subject of an agent’s 
ownership of expirations has been dis- 
cussed fully for years and rights of an 
agent to his expirations remain un- 
challenged, yet there are some situations 
which present new angles. John F 
Neville, executive secretary and general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, outlined some _ prob- 
lems which can occur when a local agent 
operates through a general agency. Said 
Mr. Neville when addressing the annual 
convention of the Virginia Association at 
Roanoke last week. 

“As a local agent should always know 
his agency inside out and be certain it 
contains an ownership of expirations 
clause, so should that agent (if he hap- 
pens to report through a general agent) 
know exactly what the rights and obliga- 
tions of the various parties concerned 
are. 

“When a general agent enters the pic 
ture, the relationship between the local 
agent and the company undergoes some 
change and becomes more complicated, 
although in no sense more undesirable 
In these relatively complex legal rela- 
tionships, it is only right and proper that 
all parties should understand exactly the 
limitations of the situation so that they 
may conduct their business in an in- 
telligent fashion.” 

Case Now Pending 


Citing what an expiration is and what an 
agent owns therewith Mr. Neville quoted 
from the case of Miller Agency vs. Home 
Insurance Co., in Illinois in 1934 in which 
the court presented the following defini- 
tion: 

“An expiration is in effect a record 
of the policy issued to the insured, which 
contains the date of issuance, name of 
the insured, expiration of the policy, 
amount of insurance premiums, property 
covered and terms of insurance.” 

Turning to a recent court case which 
still remains undecided on appeal Mr 
Neville outlined the problems arising 
when a general agency enters the picture 
in part as follows: 

“On Julv 7, 1950, an action was started 
in the United States District Court fir 
the Eastern District of Virginia at Rich- 
miond, which has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion among agents and, I 
would assume, companies. This case is 
V. L. Phillips & Co., Inc. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Threshermen and Farmers’ Mutual 
Casualty. The novel thing about this 
litigation is the fact that it concerns 
an insurance company and its general 
agent on the subject of ownership of 
expirations, a term previously heard only 
in connection with a local agent. 

“The plaintiff Phillips bec ame the gen- 
eral agent of the Pennsylvania Thresher 
men and was named agent for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the insurance busi- 
ness of the defendant in the state of 
Virginia. The plaintiff also represented 
other insurance companies and did some 
direct business. In addition the Phillips 
agency appointed other agents for vari- 
ous portions of his territory. 

“The issuing agents (or local agents) 
in carrying on the business of the com- 
pany reported directly to Phillips. who 
in turn reported to the company. P hillips 
received a portion of the commissions 
arising from the business of the issuing 
agents. In the contract which the P hillips 
agency entered into with the Pennsvl- 
vania Threshermen is contained the fol- 
lowing provision: 


Contract With Company 


‘This agreement may be terminated 
at any time at the pleasure of either 
party by giving 90 days notice to the 
others in writing, but any liability for 
monies received by the agent shall not be 
discharged until all amounts are satis- 


NEVILLE 


JOHN F. 


factorily settled and paid by the agent. 
In the event of the termination of this 
agreement, the agent not being in default 
and thereafter promptly accounting for 
and paying over balances not in default 
for which he may be liable, the agent’s 
record, use and control of the ex ‘pirations 
shall be deemed the property of the 
agent and left in his undisputed posses- 
sion; otherwise the records, use and 
control of expirations shall be vested in 
the company. Furthermore, upon termi- 
nation of this agreement, from any cause 
whatsover, neither the agent nor his 
heirs, administrators, executors or as- 
signs shall have any right to any com- 
mission upon, or remuneration from, the 
renewal of any policy tor business pre- 
viously written, which may be continued 
wit h the company.’ 

“This provision is the one which is 
causing the difficulty. With the excep- 
tion of the contract held by one agent, 
the contracts between the company, the 
general agent and the local agent con- 
tz tined no ownership of expiration clause. 

“Difficulties arose and the genera! 
agent’s contract was terminated pursuant 
to its provisions and subsequently the 
company reappointed some of the local 
agents who had _ previously reported 
through the general agent. Thereupon 
the general agent brought this action 
for damages for alleged interference by 
the company in its property rights, which 
he characterized as expirations. 

“All parties to this litigation have 
agreed that the local agent owns his 
expirations even though you will remem- 
ber that such a right was not specifically 
set forth in any of the local agency 
contracts but one. This District Court on 
a motion for summary judgment by the 
company, took the position that this 
controversy involves the rights of Phil- 
lips as against the company, to an in- 
terest in the expirations of his issuing 
agents, and stated: 

View of Court 

‘Under the facts of this case Phillips, 
with relation to his issuing agents, occu- 
pied substantially the same position as 
the insurance company. He had no 
power under his contract to require the 
issuing agents to write insurance ex- 
clusively through him, just as the com- 
pany had no right under its contract 
to require Phillips to write insurance 
exclusively for it. The issuing agent was 
free to insure with anv company repre- 
sented by him and Phillins was free to 
write insurance with other companies 
which he represented. If the issuing 
agent is the owner of the expirations on 
the policies written by him (and there is 
no question that he is), Phillips has no 





more interest or right in the expirations 
than the company has, which is admitted- 
ly none.’ 

“Whereupon the plaintiff appealed to 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit, which reversed the 
judgment of the District Court and 
ordered a new trial in accordance with 
its opinion. Subsequently the defendant 
company petitioned the Supreme Court 
of the United States for a writ of 
certiorari to review the case, but was 
unsuccessful. So we are back with the 
Court of Appeals opinion. 

“The court reviewed the facts of the 
case and made what I consider to be 
a very significant statement. The court 
stated: 

“In our view it is unnecessary to 
dwell on the custom since we base our 
decision on the contract between the 
parties.’ 

“This contract contained verbiage very 
similar to the provision ordinarily used 
in a local agent’s contract. Therefore it 
must be conceded that the contract be- 
tween Phillips, the general agent, and the 
Pennsylvania Threshermen was, to say 
the least, unusual; and to say the most, 
ambiguous. The Court of Appeals took 
the position that it was merely enforcing 
that which the company and the general 
agent had clearly agreed to and stated 
in part: 


Court of Appeals 


““*The defendant (company) had no 
right to solicit directly from the assured 
nor could it do so indirectly by appoint- 
ing plaintiff's former agents and thereby 
acquire through them the expirations and 
use them to the prejudice of plaintiff... 
The company could not supply this in- 
formation to a new agent and let him 
solicit the renewal nor could it do so 
itself without encroaching upon the 
property right it gave to the plaintiff 
under the contract. On what reason then 
could the company do the same thing 
by re-appointing the former sub-agents 
who had enough information to enable 
them to appropriate plaintiff's expira- 
tions ? 

“The court continues : 

“Tt is said that the sub-agent who 
wrote the policy has the records of the 
business in his office and upon the ex- 
piration of the policy has the right to 
solicit the business for any company that 
he may hz ippen to represent at the time. 
The answer is that the question here is 
not what the sub-agent may do. The 
sub-agent would have no power to ap- 
proach the policy holder in behalf of 
the company unless the company vests 
him with the power to do so; and the 
company should not thus cooperate with 
the sub-agent in doing what it has no 
right itself to do. When it does so, it 
violates its contract.’ 

“The litigation stands in this state at 
the present time. I have had the privilege 
and the pleasure of communicating with 
the attorneys representing both sides and 
I know thi ut a great deal of work has 
been done in an attempt to resolve it. 
I] cannot tell you how this matter will 
be finally determined. 

“It is well to remember that the Court 
of Appeals bases its opinion on the con- 
tract before it and, as we have pointed 
out before, the contract between the gen- 
eral agent and the company appears to 
have hybrid characteristics some of 
which one would expect to find only in 
a local agent’s contract. 

General Agent’s Plant 

“General agents have for many years 
taken the position that they own what 
is commonly called their plant. While 
the exact delineation of this property 
right in general agents is not as clear as 
in the case of ownership of expirations 
by a local agent, it is undoubtedly an 
asserted right and has been for many 
vears. The general agent spends time, 
effort and money developing a network 
of sub-agents tied to him and to the 
company by a variety of arrangements. 
and it is only natural that he should 
protect that which he has _ built. 

“General agents with whom I _ have 
talked unanimously agree that the local 
agent owns the expirations, but they 
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GOOD POLICY 


...to get renewals out well in 
advance of expiration, and de- 
liver them personally. Main- 
tains regular contact with 
your assured; may lead to 
additional business; speeds 


receipt of commissions! 


One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 
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MARKS 95TH ANNIVERSARY 


Thompson Derr and Brothers, Inc., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., One of Oldest 
Agencies in Country 

Thompson Derr and Brothers, Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which is one of the 
oldest insurance agencies in America, 
celebrated the 95th anniversary of its 
founding at a dinner at the home of its 
president, F. E. Parkhurst, Jr. Mr. 
Parkhurst was host to officers of the 
company, members of the force and their 
wives or husbands. 

Retirement from the firm of Agnes 
Miller of Trucksville was announced. 
She was presented with a gift by Mr. 
Parkhurst in recognition of her years of 
service to the company. 


The agency was founded in 1858 by 
Thompson Derr and located on East 
Market Street. Within a few years it 


moved to larger quarters in a building 
at the southwest corner of East Market 
and South Washington Streets. Several 
years ago it moved to its present offices 
in the Miners National Bank Building. 
Thompson Derr and Brothers, Inc., 
represents 19 firms including fire, casu- 
alty and surety, inland and ocean marine, 
aviation and automobile insurance. One 
of the first firms to be represented by it 


locally was Farmers Fire of York. Insur- 
ance Co. of North America has_ been 


represented by the agency for 90 years. 


John F. Neville Views 


(Continued from Page 22) 


(the general agents) own the plant. Now 
in my view this means that in the event 
of a termination of the general agent’ s 
contract, the company is prohibited from 
interfering with the general agent’s plant 


except by permission of the general 
agent. This would also mean, I should 
think, that the company could not con- 


tinue as its agent, without the consent 
of the general agent concerned, one of 
the local agents who had formerly re- 
ported through the general agent. a 


Amendment to Agency Agreement 


Speaking this week before the summer 
meeting of the New England Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents at Poland 
Spring, Me., Mr. Neville advised against 
hasty changes in the agency agreement 
between companies and producers even 
though there are some existing problems 
not covered by terms of the agreement. 
The NAIA general counsel said that the 
informality of the agency relationship 
with a company is in striking contrast to 
the technicalities expressed in the insur- 
ance contract with assureds. 

In Mr. Neville’s opinion when the time 
arrives in the relationship between insur- 
ance agents and the companies they 
represent that an agreement is going to 
be so definite as to cover all possibilities 
and probabilities, “it will not necessarily 
mark a step forward, but may be consid- 
ered by some to be evidence of a deteri- 
oration in the good faith concept which 
has been the overriding characteristic 
of the business. 

“The agency agreement may be classi- 
fied as a general rather than a specific 
instrument. A document of this type 
lends itself to the development of infor- 
mal, and we may say largely beneficial, 
arrangements between the agents and 
the companies. 

“The agency relationship has been 
treated on an individual and personal 
basis by most companies. In the past it 
apparently has not been thought neces- 
sary to attempt to detail in writing or 
bv a formal agreement the answer to all 
the problems which will arise between an 
agent and his company. “Good faith and 
fair dealing on both the part of the 
agent and his company have marked the 
evolution of this business and the ab- 
sence of minutiae in the agency agree- 
ment attests to the good sense of all 
parties concerned. Perhaps the agency 


agreement will have to be amended to 
provide the answers to some of the very 
real nroblems which have their genesis 
in the installment concept, but inasmuch 
as the degree of permanency of any par- 


Young Men’s Division of Underwriters Board of Rochester, N. Y. 





The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
NaY¥s 


record for a local board. 


is the proud possessor of a unique 
It is the large 
number of ex-service men of World War 


II who have entered the fire and casualty 


business in Rochester within the past 


few years, many of these young men 
being sons of fathers who have operated 
agencies for years and are still active 
in- the business. 

This group is known as “The Young 
Men’s Division” of the Underwriters 
Board, and meets periodically to discuss 
insurance problems of common interest 
and hear informed speakers on various 


aspects of the business. The Young 


Y @ | 4 § ©@ 


dent and fire prevention and other 
worthy objectives, and the members aim 
to exceed the already excellent insurance 
and civic records of their fathers and 
agency superiors. The enthusiasm and 
eagerness of these young men have added 
to the fine reputation of the Rochester 
3oard, for years outstanding in its 
achievements, with due credit to the 
popular veteran secretary, Louis Hawes. 

In the above picture, reading from left 


to right, top row, are: Arthur J. Bamann, 
Jr., William Bamann, John R. Riedman, 
James E. Farrell, Charles F. Greeno, 


William E. Frank, Colonel Homer G. 
Whitmore, Leo J. Venette, Colonel Hart- 
ley G. White, Robert C. Mabry. Bottom 
row, left to right: Chester C. Champion, 


president of the Underwriters Board; 
James Shaw, vice president of the board; 
Theodore R_ Tuke, and John N. Paris. 

Not in the picture but members of this 
group are Harry B. Crowley, Jr., Robert 
F. Paviour, James T. Henderson, Paul 
C. lacona, Jr. Donald R. Consler, 
Thomas A. Street, Jr., Bruce Davey 
Robert W. Sharkey, Lawrence Cleary, 
Arthur D. Hauck, James Keating, Jr., 
Ashley Palmer, Robert Forrester, and 
Barry Budlong, Jr. 

Paul C. Iacona, Jr., and Barry Bud- 
long, Jr., are at present int he service of 
their country, Paul in the Army in 
Korea, and Barry in the Navy. Twenty- 
five of the total of 30 in this group saw 
service in the armed forces in World 





Men’s Division has been active in acci- Jr, James C. Duffus, Robert J. Grab, War 
ticular plan or installment arrangement brother the annual renewal plans in one particular, which was claimed to 
would hardly be predicted by any raised, among many direct problems, the have arisen because of the installment 
thoughtful person, the question of indirect problem of the agency agree- plans, actually had been present ever 
amending the agreement to accommo- ment and the orderly processes of the since the agency agreement had been 
date a particular situation seems some- business in the event the agency agree- used. * * * 
what less than practical,” Mr. Neville ment was terminated with unexpired Solution Not Simple 
said. business on the books of the agency. In 
Binding Authority this connection your agency agreement ‘An objective view of this whole situ- 
probably does not cover the following ation will indicate that ae rectifying of 
“It is sometimes pointed out that the jn the event of termination,” Mr. Neville this admittedly somewhat unsatisfactory 


binding authority of the agent is not as 
clearly expressed in the agreement as it 
might be. This objection to the agency 
agreement was substantiated by a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania on November 14, 1949, in ‘Rausch- 
enberger v. Mutual Benefit Fire Ins. 
Co.,’ 363 Pa. 119; 69 A (2) 83, which, in 
interpreting the words ‘receive and ac- 
cept proposals for insurance,’ decided 
that this language did not give the agent 
the express or implied authority to en- 
ter into any binding contract on behalf 
of the insurance company. 

“Some recognize the interpreted lan- 
guage as the exact language of your 
agency agreement and upon which you 
may depend for your binding authority. 
True this is only one case, with only one 
court interpreting the language, but such 
a result had long been suspected and 
even operating under the burden of that 


suspicion has not, I believe, caused any 
great inconvenience to agents gener- 
ally. 


“It does seem that the right bind 
an insurance company is such an impor- 
tant function that company management 
would take a long look before they would 
agree to allow this extensive privilege to 
each and every agent who may be ap- 
pointed on a more precise basis than 
presently exists. It is indeed possible 
that any agreed amendment on this sub- 
ject would actually result in a diminu- 
tion of an important operating tool which 
the average agent now enjoys. 


Installment Payments 


“Introduction of the installment 
ment of term premiums and its 


pay- 
half- 





stated: 


“1. Who would collect the subsequent 
installments ? 


“2. Who is entitled to the commissions 
on the subsequent installments ? 


“3. Who would make the customary 
and routine endorsements to the policy ? 


“These problems were recognized by 
the National Association during the con 
troversy as to the association’s positior 
in regard to installment plans generally. 
As a result, a conference with the com- 
mittee of a company association was held 
to ascertain the feeling on the company 
side as to the feasibility of amending the 
agency agreement to take care of the 
various problems which had arisen. 

“The company executives were un- 
equivocally against any change in the 
agency agreement, cautioning the agents’ 
representatives to leave well enough 
alone on the premise that the ownership 
of expirations clause in the agency 
agreement did not limit itself to any cer- 
tain type of policy; that in their opinion 
the installment payment of Term pre- 
miums and any of the other option plans 
were included within the general doc- 
trine of the ownership of expirations, 
and assured the agents’ representatives 
that no reputable company would take a 
position to the contrary. 

“Confidence was also expressed that 
the companies were and would continue 
paying the originating agent any com- 
mission on installments collected subse- 
quent to the termination of the agree- 
ment. It was also pointed out at that 
meeting that the same problem, at least 


situation is not simple. I think there is 
little doubt that ordinarily the originat- 
ing agent will be paid the full commis- 
sion on all subsequent installments col- 
lected under an installment plan after 
termination of the agency, at least by 
any well known company. We have been 
informally assured of this. But would a 
company be willing to give every agent 
at the time of the execution of the 
agency agreement the absolute right to 
represent the company after termination, 
even in a limited way, in order to enable 
the terminated agent to make the routine 
and customary endorsements which may 
be necessi iry before the policy expires? 
* * 

“Naturally the agents are 
and not without some reason. The ad- 
vent of the installment and annual re- 
newal plans has tended to confuse what 


concerned, 


was formerly a relatively clearcut rela- 
tionship. It is only natural that the 
agent, when he finds himself in this 
predicament, reaches out for what he 


believes to be the quick and easy remedy. 
And that generally is stated in terms of 


amending the agency agreement. It may 
well be that all the confusion engen- 
dered by the introduction of the install- 


the insurance business 
reconciled in concrete 
completely 


ment 
may 
terms 
clears. 


concept in 
have to be 
before the smoke 


FLORENCE E. LANE DIES 

assistant treasurer 
Agency in 
morn- 


Florence E. Lane, 
of the Kinney Insurance 
Springfield, Mass., died Sunday 
ing in Mercy Hospital there. 
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FRANK SCHIFF 
President 


Directors of Schiff-Terhune & Co., 
Inc., national insurance brokers at New 
York, have elected Colonel William 
Schiff chairman of the board, Frank 


Peter Neumann Becomes 


Midshipman at Annapolis 
Peter Fraser Neumann, son of Joseph 
\. Neumann of Jamaica, N. Y., nation- 
ally known local agent, on Monday of 
this week was sworn in as a midshipman 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. The 
young man’s father is a member of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and former 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation. 


Frances J. Delph President 


Insurance Women of N. Y. 

The Insurance Women of New York 
held their 18th annual dinner meeting 
at Fraunces Tavern on June 22. A busi- 
ness session preceded dinner at which 
the following officers were elected: 

President, Frances J. Delph, America 
Fore Group, to succeed Mary R. Regan 
Eastern Underwriters Association; vice 
president, Daisy D. Rankin, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; recording 
secretary, Dorothy Lavers Farmer, H. 
Malcom Teare Agency; for two members 
of the executive board for three years, 
Anita O. Carlson, Insurance Society of 
New York, and Dorothy M. Hoyt, Amer- 
ican Marine Hull Syndicate; historian, 
Anna M. Mackin, Excess Underwriters, 
Ine 

The tollowing officers were reelected: 
treasurer, Grace Brenner, Despard & 
Co.; corresponding secretary, Agnes N. 
Mahon, America Fore Group. 





Pach Bros. 
DAVID SHECKLEY 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Schiff president, and David Sheckley 
secretary-treasurer. John C. Griffin, Jr, 
was elected executive vice president. 
Colonel Schiff will continue as chief 
administrative officer of the corporation. 


Hanover Names ident 

The Hanover Fire has appointed Jo- 
seph T. Skopak as special agent, effective 
July 1, with headquarters at 175 Main 
Street, White Plains, N. Y. He has been 
with the company over 10 years and 
for the last three years has been assis- 
tant manager of brokerage department. 


Burke First Vice Pres. of 


° 
National Insurance Buyers 
John F. Burke, vice president and 
manager, Coast Service Co., San Fran- 
cisco, the insurance management sub- 
s.diary of the Transamerica Corp., was 
elected first vice president of the Na- 
tional Buyers Association, Inc., at a 
meeting of directors in New York City. 
Mr. Burke replaces Ray S. Bass. A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIL. 
Mr. Burke has been prominently iden- 
tifed with the organization of insurance 
buyers. He was one of the original in- 
corporators of the National Insurance 
Buyers Association, Inc., and has served 
as regional vice president for the Pa- 
cific states for three years. He has been 
successful in organizing three chapters 
of NIBA on the Pacific Coast. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, 
Oregon. 

Entering the banking field at an early 
age and as a result of a series of bank 
mergers in the 20’s, involving the United 
Bank and Trust Co., Bank of Italy and 
Bank of America, Mr. Burke was 
brought into the employ of the empire 
building A. P. Giannini. It was the result 
of the confidence which “A.P.” and his 
son, the late L. M. Giannini imposed in 
him that he was assigned the task of in- 
tegrating the insurance needs and port- 
folios of the literally scores of financial 
institutions in the Transamerica family. 


Opens Rochester Office 


The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces opening of a new field office in 
Rochester, N. Y., with Special Agent 
Charles D. Allen in charge, at 1125 Sib- 
ley Tower Building. Mr. Allen, a na- 
tive New Yorker, joins the American 
with a background of 10 years’ experi- 
ence as a fieldman in New York State 
for other companies. 


288 IN RHODE ISLAND ASSN. 

The Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents reports a membership of 
288 agencies, an increase of 15 since 
October, 1952. The association’s fourth 
annual outing was held Friday, June 26, 
at the Warwick Country Club. 


FREDERIC J. SCOTT DIES 

Frederic J. Scott, 54, who had been 
for 15 years secretary and manager of 
Dradnats, Inc., Chicago insurance bro- 
kers, died at his home on June 24. Ac- 
tive in Chicago insurance circles for 
many years, he was formerly a Chicago 
representative of Glens Falls Indemnity 
Co. and Zurich. He was previously asso- 
ciated with Travelers Indemnity at In- 
dianapolis. 





Must there always be a 
“Quid pro quo?” 


That’s Latin for “You do something for 
me and I'll come across for you.” But we’re 
always anxious to help brokers, whether 
we see dollars in the immediate offing or 
not. Just feel free at any time to ask us 
questions on coverages — even those we 
may not write. 

Perhaps enough of you will like our 
brand of service sufficiently to come back 





JAFFE AGENCY, 
oh, 


again with business which will help pay 
the rent. In any event, the door is always 
open for everybody, and we’re never too 
busy to talk things over. Will you drop 


in on us? 
INC. 
VAURQNCE 


45 JOHN STREET ¢ NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-8900 
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Wormwood Retires; 
Buettner His Successor 


The North British Group announces 
that Special Agent Willard E. Worm- 
wood, who has served the companies for 
over 25 years, retired from active duty 
on July 1. Special Agent Arthur C. 
Buettner, present field associate of Mr. 
Wormwood, will assume the duties that 
Mr. Wormwood relinquishes. He _ will 
continue to make his headquarters at 54 
Exchange Street, Portland, Me. Mr. 
Buettner has an excellent background of 
home office and field experience. 

As a memento of long friendship New 
England department fieldmen presented 
Mr. Wormwood with a leather easy chair 
at a dinner tendered him prior to his 
retirement at which Secretary P. A. 
DeGruchy presided. 


Buffalo Women’ s Officers 

Recently elected officers of the Insur- 
ance Women of Buffalo, were installed 
at a dinner meeting at the Hotel Buffalo. 

The following officers will guide the 
club during the coming year: Myrtle G. 
Green, president; Violet McCarthy, first 
vice president; Mildred FE. Meinke, sec- 
ond vice president; Norma J. Kaminski, 
recording secretary; Ruth M. Koch, cor- 
responding secretary, and Mary L. 
Meyer, treasurer. Mabel FE. Julius and 
Miriam K. Fox will serve as members 
of the board of directors for a term of 
three years. 


‘ici Aigeies Elect 

Gilbert S. Smith was named president 
of Jamestown Fire and Casualty Under- 
writers’ Association in the Group’s an- 
nual meeting in Hotel Governor Fenton, 
Jamestown, N. Y. Other officers are 
Agnes Ahlstrom, vice president; Gladys 
Grimshaw, secretary; and Sally Johnson, 
treasurer. 

C. Kenneth Johnson, retiring president, 
was named to a three-year term on the 
board of directors. E. Donald Smith and 
Charles Magnuson are the other di- 


N. Y. Auto Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the insurance business and_ stated 
that the membership be informed of 
progress by July 1; 

If no satisfactory progress had been 
reported, then it was voted that “the offi- 
cers shall at once call a special meeting 
of all its members to develop an associa- 
tion program which is wholly in the pub- 
lic interest and which will be submitted 
to the 1954 session of the New York 
legislature by this association.” It was 
because of the satisfactory progress be- 
ing made, according to reports, that the 
necessity for such a special meeting of 
the New York agents by themselves has 
passed. 

On May 12 President Walter M. Shel- 
don of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents appointed Executive Com- 
mitteeman Joseph A. Neumann of Ja- 
maica, N. Y., past New York president, 
chairman of a special five-man commit- 
tee to continue the study of the auto 
problem. Other members of the NATA 
committee are J. H. Bandy, Nashville; 
Linn S. Kidd, Brazil, Ind.; Emil Lederer, 
Chicago; Guy T. Warfield, Baltimore. 
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TO HOLD BUYERS’ CONFERENCE 





Cincinnati Chapter of National Insurance 
Buyers Association Announces Pro- 
gram for September 16 
“Insurance for a Day” will be the or- 
der when the Cincinnati Chapter, Na- 
tional Insurance Buyers Association, 
Inc., holds its first all day “Insurance 
Conference” on Wednesday, September 
16, at the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The conference committee 
in announcing the one day program re- 

leased the following: 

Introduction by President W. T. Mc- 
Whorter; welcome by national director 
of NIBA, L. H. Wiggers, manager, in- 
surance and real estate department, 
Procter & Gamble Co.; excess and rein- 
surance, Arthur Melling, president, Rich- 
ards, Melling Co., Ltd., Montreal; fire 
insurance and allied coverages, panel 
discussion, moderator, Mr. McWhorter; 
(1) deductible feature, Perry M. Gwalt- 
ney, Jr., assistant manager, fire depart- 
ment, Chubb & Son; (2) trends in gen- 
eral business, C. N. Mullican, Jr., super- 
intendent of agencies, Fireman’s Fund 
Group; (3) buyers attitude, Paul Schin- 
dler, insurance manager, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.; (4) agents approach, 
George E. Salzman, vice president, 
Thomas E. Wood Insurance Agency. 

The afternoon program is as follows: 

Social insurance and pension plans, 
Henry Reichgott, second vice president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; casu- 
alty coverage, panel discussion; mod- 
erator, Charles H. Thiele, insurance 
manager, Federated Department Stores, 
Inc.; (1) public liability insurance, man- 
ufacturing, H. P. Stellwagon, executive 
vice president, Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America; (2) compensation, 
Anthony F. Noll, senior vice president, 
Liberty Mutual; (3) contractual, buyers 
approach, George E. Rogers, insurance 
manager, Robert Gair Co.; (4) automo- 
bile liability, E. A. Russell, general 
agent, Employers’ Group. 

Reservations may be made to H. A. 
Newman, The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


AFIA Appoints Tierney as 
Washington Office Manager 


General Manager L. C. Irvine of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
has appointed John F. Tierney, manager 
of the association’s service office in 
Washington, D. C. He replaces A. E. 
Lampe who is being transferred to Cali- 
fornia to assume the position of Pacific 
Coast manager, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

A native of Washington, Mr. Tierney 
commenced his insurance career in 1946 
with the Government Employees Insur- 
ance Co. after completing four years 
with the U. S. Air Force. In 1949 he 
joined the McLaughlin Co., one of Wash- 
ington’s leading insurance firms. After 
serving as chief underwriter on a mul- 
tiple line basis, he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary in which capacity he 
served until November, 1952, when he 
became associated with the Washington, 
D. C., office of AFIA. 

Mr. Tierney is an associate member 
of the Insurance Agents Association of 
D. C. and has served as chairman of the 
attendance committee. 


N. Y. Board Appointments 


President P. W. Barnes has appointed 
the following as members of the board 
of directors of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters for 1953-1954: H. J. 
Kiefer, secretary, Aetna; Victor Kurby- 
weit, secretary, America Fore Group; 
David S. McFalls, president of R. B. 
McFalls & Son, Inc. 

Walter J. Christensen, vice president 
of the Firemen’s Insurance Co., has been 
reelected chairman of the committee on 
public relations and a member of the 
board of directors. Vincent C. Lock, 
manager, metropolitan department, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Co., has been 
elected vice chairman of the committee 
on public relations. 


Knapp Succeeds Donovan 
As N. Y. Rating Manager 


The governing committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion has announced retirement of Man- 
ager F. J. Donovan of the New York 
City division and appointment of Robert 
D. Knapp as his successor. 

Mr. Donovan joined the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange in 1909 and 


has served the exchange and the rating 
organization continuously since that 


time. He has been manager of the New 
York City division since 1948. 
Mr. Knapp is a mechanical engineer- 


ing graduate of Clarkson College of 
Technology and entered fire insurance 
business in 1924 as an inspector in the 
Survey Bureau of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. In 1929 he joined 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and in 1948, following separation of the 
exchange from the rating organization, 
he assumed administrative duties in the 
New York City division of the rating 
organization and was appointed assistant 
manager in 1952, 


Fireworks Warning 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers warns against use of fireworks 
except by qualified operators at specially 
authorized displays. A majority of states 
now prohibit or limit the sale of fire- 
works, with the result that loss of life 
and suffering—especially blindness—has 
been greatly reduced, the board pointed 
out. Property damage likewise has been 
substantially reduced. 

Lewis A. Vincent, NBFU’s general 
manager, said that public education pro- 
grams had been most effective in bring- 
ing this about. 








Lie 


Term 


Broker: 


Your clients deserve group insurance at its best. 

The Massachusetts Mutual's complete line of group 
coverages is Group Insurance at its Best. 

Our fully equipped Group Offices are constantly at your service. 


Life with Paid-up Values 


Creditor 


Employee Life (10-25 lives) 


Pensions 


Group Annuities 

Deposit Administration 

Terminal Funding 

Group Permanent, with or 
without Auxiliary Funds 

Combination Plans 


Security Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM 


Comer Bidg. 


BOSTON 


80 Federal $i, 


Casually 


Accident and Sickness 
For employees and dependents : 


Hospital 
Surgical 


Medical Expense 
Diagnostic X-ray and Laboratory 


Polio 


Special Accident 
Major Medical Expense 


Profit Sharing 


Group Permanent 
Group Annuities* 
Special Profit Sharing Group Annuities* 


*May be written with decreasing Term Life 





GROUP OFFICES 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
Healey Bidg. 105 W. Adams St. 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND 
Equitable Bidg. Hanna Bidg. 
BATTLE CREEK DETROIT 


Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY 
Oth & Walnut Sts. 


LOS ANGELES 


3440 Wilshire Bivd. 


MILWAUKEE 
Warner Bidg. 


NEWARK 


1180 Raymond Bivd. 


NEW YORK 
500 Fifth Ave. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Liberty Bank Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1616 Walnut St. 





ORGANIZED 1851 
Owned by its Policyholders 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


e Operated for them 


PITTSBURGH 
537 Smithfield St. 
ROCKFORD 
206 W. State St. 
ST. LOUIS 
Railway Exchange Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
155 Montgomery St. 
SYRACUSE 
Onondaga County 
Savings Bank Bidg. 
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Texas Congressman Seeks Probe of 
Claims From Texas City Disaster 


Clark W. 


Representative Thompson, 
Democrat from the Texas City, Tex., 
section, has introduced a resolution seek- 
ing a probe into claims 
against the Federal Government aris- 
ing from the Texas City disaster. His 
resolution follows the Supreme Court 
decision holding that the disaster victims 
cannot sue the Government. 

He said his resolution 
quarrel with this decision. 

“Regardless of how the 
labelled, it was made and being 


Congressional 


“would not 


product was 
handled 


by the Government and there certainly 
appears to be a legal and even a 
stronger moral obligation on the part 


Government to for 


of the compensate 
resulting damages. 

He added that 
mind “is primarily for the private citi- 
zens (but) I have no thought of shut- 
ting the door to redress which may be 
sought by firms and corporations which 
are entitled to compensation.” 


the remedy he has in 


Extent of Damage 

The Texas City disaster resulted when 
Government-produced, shipped, and han- 
dled fertilizer grade ammonium nitrate 
caught fire and exploded while being 
loaded under the foreign aid program 
into ships at the Texas City docks. The 
Texas City Congressman said that “more 
than 560 persons perished, and some 
3,000 were injured property damage 
ran into millions of dollars ‘ 
According to Thompson, “this 
man-made disaster; it was in no 
an ‘Act of God.’ The disaster was 
caused by forces set in motion by the 
Government, completely controlled or 
controllable by it. Its causative 


Was a 
sense 


factors 





RESOLUTE PROMOTIONS 


Allen C. Ward Elected Vice President; 
Lewis Armao Secretary; Formerly 
With Service Fire 


Directors of the Resolute Insurance 
Company, Hartford, through Jack E. 
Baldwin, vice —- sgpsigcet ee the 
election of Allen C. Ward to vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Ward has been secretary since 
joining the company in 1951. Prior to his 
becoming associated with the Resolute, 
he was zone claim manager in charge of 
company operation for Service Fire. 

Also announced is appointment of 
Lewis Armao to be secretary of the 
company. Until recently Mr. Armao was 
also associated with the Service Fire 
of New York as underwriting manager. 
Mr. Armao’s insurance experience has 
been devoted almost entirely to the spe- 
cialized field of underwriting automobile 
physic al damage 





i &. Gouna Guvewt in Ark. 


A total of 4436 cotton farmers or 
about 25% of the 16,387 growers in an 
ll-county district in Arkansas, have 


been signed for 1953 crop insurance, C. 
S. Dupree, state director of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp., announced. 


Hempstead County, wiiere about 11,000 
acres of cotton were insured in 1952 was 
dropped by the program this year, due 
to the decline in production there. Craig- 
head, Jefferson and Phillips counties 
were added to the district. Growers 
who have signed will report their planted 
acreage by July and premiums ranging 
from $1.85 to $4 an acre will be paid by 
September 1. Crops are insured for sums 
ranging from $45 to $87.50 an acre de- 
pendent upon production in areas based 


on past records. 


were far beyond the knowledge or con- 
trol of the victims; they were not only 
incapable of contributing to it, but could 
not even take shelter or flight from it.” 

He charged, “had the chemical manu- 
facturer been such a firm as Dupont, 
or Hercules, there would have been no 
question of their liability and those who 
had suffered in the explosions ... would 
have long since been in and out of the 
courts with appropriate relief. 

He siad that all courts had accepted 
the original findings of the United States 
District Judge to the effect that there 
had been negligence on the part of the 
United States 

“Since the Tort Claims 
apply (the law granting 
suits against the Government in certain 
restricted cases) it is now necessary for 
the injured to seek relief from the Con- 
gress. 

“With this in mind, I have introduced 
a resolution calling for an appropriate 
committee to make a full and complete 
investigation and study of the merits of 
all claims against the United States for 
compensation for property damage, per- 
sonal injuries and death alleged to have 


Act does not 
permission for 


been caused by the explosions 

He said that the fertilizer was being 
shipped to France to aid that nation in 
its post-war distress, and France has 
been granted every possible aid, “There 
still remains the obligation, legal and 
moral, for the United States to grant re- 


lief to its own people who were killed, 
injured and damaged in the course of the 
granting of relief to the people of 
France.” 


AUTO RATE CHANGES IN NEBR. 
National Automobile aderatiiers Assn. 
Files Revisions Which Will Save 
Policyholders Over $415,000 
Revisions in rates and rules have been 
filed in Nebraska by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association on be- 
half of ie member and subscribed com- 
panies and approved by Director Pansing 
for use effective June 29. The new rates 
and premiums for automobile material 
damage coverages result in an estimated 
annual savings to Nebraska policyholders 

in excess of $415,000. 

Private passenger automobile fire and 
theft and comprehensive rates in Lin- 
coln and Omaha have been reduced an 
average of about 25%. The fire and theft 
and comprehensive experience in the re- 
mainder of the state has not been so 
favorable and, consequently, premiums 
will be increased slightly. 

Private passenger $100 deductible col- 
lision premiums have been reduced 
throughout the state, the reduction vary- 
ing by the loss experience developed in 
each rating territory averaging slightly 
less than 7% for the states as a whole. 
The private passenger $50 deductible col- 
lision experience indicates that no ad- 
justments in average premiums are in 
order for that coverage. 

Commercial local hauling automobile 
fire and theft and comprehensive rates 
are reduced throughout the state an 
avers of about 25%. Commercial local 
hauling collision premiums have been 
reduced because of favorable experience. 
\ new “light commercial” classification 
for commercial vehicles with a load ca- 
pacity of 1,500 pounds or less has been 
established entitling risks of this type to 
local hauling rates and premiums re- 
gardless of the distance of operation. 

Commercial intermediate long distance 
hauling automobile fire and theft and 


ige 
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AGENTS STUDY AUTO PROBLEM 


Michigan Assn. Takes Up Commissions, 
Mergers of Auto Bureaus, Competi- 
tion of Direct Writers 
the 
insurance situation in Michigan by com- 
the 
Agents has culminated in is- 


A year-long study of automobile 


mittees of Michigan Association of 
Insurance 
suance of a comprehensive report to the 


membership with some suggestions for 


action both by agents and by compa- 
nies. 

Copies of the report were released to 
the membership during the current week, 
it was announced by W. O. Hildebrand, 
association secretary-manager who com- 
mented that “we have unearthed no se- 
cret formula to solve all our automobile 
woes but we do believe our study is the 
most complete yet attempted and, if 
nothing else, dispels wishful thinking 
that a magical solution is just around the 
corner.” 

While the report primarily analyzes 
the problem of inroads by direct spe- 
cialty carriers, it is stated that “by in- 
direction it implies that bureau compa- 
nies may well be more affected in Michi- 
gan by independent agency companies.” 

One of the major recommendations for 
company action toward narrowing the 
competitive gap is that the two national 
bureaus be consolidated. Conceding that 
this is a time-worn suggestion, it is 
noted that “in this instance proof of 
advantages of the proposal is offered.” 
The “use of figures (in this connection) is 
not complicated,” it is stated, “but the 
implications will surely prove distasteful 
to the physical damage writers.” 

The subject of agents’ commissions is 
exhaustively considered and it is 
serted that “using a statistical compari- 
son of expenses between an unidentified 


as~ 


‘agency’ and ‘specialty’ company, the re- 
port provides some rather astonishing 
conclusions. The statistical material is 


not complicated but, even so, will prob- 
ably be subject to controversy. 

It is suggested that unfavorable auto 
experience may be over-emphasized. It 
is admitted that further study of this 
aspect of the situation is being made and 
that the prelimi nary findings may be in- 
conclusive. It is cited, however, that ex- 
perience of one agency company indi- 
cated a “much more severe proportionate 
loss in casualty lines other than automo- 


bile.” 
A comparison is made of local agency 
operations with those of direct writers. 


Manuals of spec alty writers are quoted 
in explaining restrictions and limitations 
not customary to the agency system.” 


Logan AIMA Inland Mer. 


rergary J. Smith, chairman of the 
board of American Intern: itional Marine 
onc California, announces appoint- 
ment of John T. Logan as inland marine 
manager for AIMA in Los Angeles. Be- 
fore joining AIMA, Mr. Logan was asso- 
ciated with Swett & Crawford for several 
years as manager of the marine depart- 





ment in the Los Angeles office. He 
served with the U. S. Navy for two 
years in the Pacific area. 

comprehensive rates have received re- 


ductions of about 25%. In addition to 
these revisions, other minor rate and 
rule changes have been approved by the 
Nebraska Department. Included in these 
changes are reductions in the premiums 
for towing and labor costs and for ga- 
rage keepers’ legal liability coverages. 





AEC ENDORSEMENT REVISED 





New Edition Rearranged and Simplified 
by Separate Listings of Ten Perils; 
Several Coverage Changes 
The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization announces a new edition, 
effective July 6, of the additional ex- 
tended coverage endorsement (Form No. 
821). The form has been completely rear- 
ranged and simplified by separate listing 
of the ten perils insured against and 
the limitations and exclusions applying 

to the various perils. 

Extensive editorial changes have been 
made throughout the form to improve 
and clarify the coverage provided. The 
more import: int coverage c changes are: 

1. Under Peril 1—the cost of any nec- 
essary tearing out and repl: icing of a 
part of the building covered is affirma- 
tively assumed. 

2. Under Peril 3—the definition of 
vandalism and malicious mischief which 
heretofore has contemplated “only wilful 
or malicious damage” has been revised 
to contemplate “only wilful and malicious 
damage.” 

3. Under Peril 5—“Fall of Trees”— 
the felling, topping or trimming of limbs 
is specifically included under coverage 
(formerly excluded). 

4. Under Limitations 
(D) a “due diligence” 
been substituted for the hourly period 
previously applicable. 

5. Coverage against loss due to 
slide” has been added as Peril 





and Exclusions 
requirement has 


“land- 


American-Associated 
Fire and Marine Managers 


Announcement was made at Chicago 
this week of appointment of John E. 
Link as fire and marine manager for 
American-Associated Insurance Compa- 
nies. A native Chicagoan, he started his 
insurance career in that city with the 
America Fore Group in 1920. He moved 
to the Chicago office of Crum & Forster 
in 1942. He held the position of under- 
writing supervisor prior to joining 
\merican-Associated. Mr. Link is a past 
president of the Automobile Superin- 
tendents Club of Chicago and an asso- 
ciate member of the Western Loss As- 
sociation. 

Charles S. Powers has been appointed 
fire and marine manager at American- 
Associated Insurance Companies’ Seattle 
branch office. Mr. Powers, who will 
supervise the company’s program of 
expanded activities in the general fire 


field, has a comprehensive background 
of 16 years’ experience in fire under- 
writing and production, all of which 


were spent with the General Insurance 
Co, 


Philadelphia Mariners Elect 

The Mariners Club of Philadelphia 
held its annual meeting at the Merion 
Golf Club. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year 

Skipper, H. Bradley Sexton, Boston; 
first mate, William L. Nicholson, Home; 
purser-yeoman, Harry J. Noyes, Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. 

The Mariners Club is composed of 
leading marine insurance underwriters in 
Philadelphia. 

HOME DIVIDEND OF 50 CENTS 

Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home Insurance Co., announces that di- 
rectors have declared a dividend of 50 
cents a share, payable August 1, to stock- 
holders of record, July 1. This will be 
the second quarterly dividend to be paid 
by the Home at the increased annual 
rate of $2 established earlier this year. 
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Deductibles Available 
For Fidelity Risks 


SURETY ASSOCIATION ACTS 


Established to Give Underwriters Pro- 
cedure Necessary to Handle Problem 
Cases Involving Unusual Conditions 


A method of affording underwriting 
deductibles has been established by the 
Surety Association of America to make 
available to underwriters the procedure 
necessary to handle problem fidelity 
risks involving unusual conditions, such 
as loss frequency and claim expense, 
which tend to make these risks unac- 
ceptable. 

Such deductibles 
individual schedule, 
blanket and blanket 
with Form A or B insuring agreement 
of the 3-D policy. The deductible 
amounts range from $50 and multiples 
thereof up to and including $500 applica- 
ble to each separate loss under the bond. 
The credit for the deductible is always 
a percentage of the annual premium for 
$1,000 of coverage when individual and 
schedule bonds are issued, and a _ per- 
centage of the annual premium applicable 
to a $10,000 primary commercial or a 
$10,000 blanket position bond where 
blanket coverage is issued regardless of 
bond amount. Whenever the deductible 
is limited to a specific class of employes 
under blanket bond coverage, suitable 
provision for computation of the credit 
is made. 


are to be used with 
primary commercial 
position bonds, and 


Use Deductible Plan 


Underwriters previously had mi ide use 
of a deductible plan for certain fidelity 
risks in order to minimize the effect of 
recurring small losses or to encourage 
closer supervision by the insured of the 
activities of his employes with the view 
of eliminating or preventing such losses. 
These deductibles were considered 
merely as a corrective measure and did 
not provide for any reduction in pre- 
mium. 

Following the enactment of the current 
rate regulatory laws it was no longer 
proper for underwriters to exercise their 
judgment with respect to those under- 
writing deductibles without a rating plan 
or approved procedure. The new method 
of underwriting deductibles replacing the 
former unwieldy procedure, has been 
approved by all but several State In- 
surance Departments, and their approval 
is anticipated. 


N. Y. Surety Men Honor 


Lewis on 30th Anniversary 

Martin W. Lewis, general manager, 
Surety Association of America, observed 
his 30th anniversary of administration 
of bond rates and rating methods on 
July 1, as it was on that date in 1923 
that he became assistant manager of the 
Towner Rating Bureau which some time 
ago merged with the Surety Association 
of America. In September of this year 
he will have completed 41 years in the 
fidelity-surety business. 

Mr. Lewis’ forthcoming anniversary 
was duly noted at the meeting of the 
Surety Managers Association of the City 
of New York, June 29, when Mr. Lewis 
told of his participation in numerous 
conferences during his recent trip to the 
Pacific Coast, Hawaii and New Mexico. 
This marked the last meeting of the as- 
sociation for the summer season. The 
next meeting will be held September 28. 
Edward M. Brown, National Surety 
Corp., is president of the organization, 








Callahan President of 
Internat’! A. & H. Assn. 


400 AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Executive Board Votes 1954 Expansion; 
Big Membership Drive and More 
Local Association Aid 


Chicago, July 1—Attendance topped 
400 at the annual convention of Interna- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters here at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Election of officers and business 
meeting this morning followed two days 





TOM CALLAHAN 


“ 


of “room-hopping” panel discussions and 
last evening’s annual banquet—the con- 
vention’s social highspot. 

Tom Callahan, Milwaukee, leading pro- 
ducer, Time Insurance Co., was elected 
president of the association after a busy 
year as vice president. He succeeds John 
G. Galloway, Birmingham, Ala., Provi- 
dent Life & Accident’s general agent, 
who becomes board chairman. L. A. Mc- 
Kinnon, Flint, Mich., agent, and C. E. 





Full report on International Associa- 
tion’s annual convention will appear 
in our July 10 issue. 





MacDonald, Dallas agent, were elected 
vice presidents; Jay DeYoung, Chicago 
agent, continues as controller, and W. 
G. Coursey as managing director. The 
following were elected to the executive 
board: 

Three years—Oakley Baskin, Mutual 
of Omaha, Buffalo; Sig Bjornson, State 
Auto, Moorhead, Minn.; Charles A. 
3reslin, Boston National, Boston; Gene 
Ebersol, North American L. & C., Mil- 
waukee; Louis C. Halley, CLU, Security 
Life & Accident, Denver, and Spafford 
Orwig, Indianapolis. Two years—John 
Dugan, General American, St. Louis; R. 
G. Meyers, Massachusetts Protective, 
Cincinnati, and Howard Nevonen, Wash- 
ington National, Los Angeles. 

At the executive board’s meeting last 
week-end many plans for 1954 expansion 
were laid. Intern tional’s membership, 
now nearly 6,000, is expected to hit 10,000 
next year; local associations will receive 
more aid including membership promo- 
tional materi¢ ul at no cost; an Interna- 
tional Association speaker’s bureau will 
be established and Leading Producers 
Round Table will be a major 1954 proj- 
ect. The board also voted to pay a sub- 


C. & S. CLUB GOLF PARTY 


Bedell and Conrath Top List of Prize 
Winners at Rockville, L. I.; Frank 
Gallaher Tournament Chairman 

A total of 150 golfers participated in 
the annual tournament of the C asualty 
& Surety Club of New York on June 25 
at the Rockville Country Club, Long Is- 
land, and Stephen Bedell, Maryland 
Casualty, was the first low gross (79) 
winner with G. E. Conrath, American- 
Associated Companies, the second low 
gross (84). Mr. Bedell now has perma- 
nent possession of the John J. King Me- 
morial trophy cup, having won it in 
1948-49 and 1953. 

At the dinner, presided over by Clar- 
ence A. Borst, United States Casualty, 
president = the club, it was announced 
that the Edward O’Hanlon Memorial 
trophy, donated by Howard A. Slayback, 
O’Hanlon Reports, Inc., will be put into 
competition in 1954. Frank Gallaher, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, as- 
sisted by W. J. Richardson, also of that 
group, awarded the golf prizes as tour- 
nament chairman. The list of winners 
follows: 

Class A—Ist low net, E. Diakoff of 
Excess Insurance Co. of America: 2nd 
low net, Rankin Martin, Standard Acci- 


dent; 3rd low net, Alan F. Eifert of 
Eifert, French & Co., Inc. 

Class B—lst low net, H. J. Landen, 
Springfield F. & M.; 2nd low net, W. G. 
McIntosh, Hartford Accident: 3rd low 


net, K J. Thompson, Glens Falls. 

Class C—Ist low net, M. A. Verdrose, 
Springfield F. & M.: 2nd low net, Verne 
M. Forkel, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. ; 
3rd low net, J. Henriques, Springfield. 

In the best ball tournament winners 
were Messrs. Landen and Verdrose, Wil- 
liam Dobson, Springfield F. & M., and 
Arthur B. Lewis, insurance broker. The 
guest low gross prize was presented to 
Howard Westphal, Mineola insurance 


lawyer, who shot 74. In the kickers 
handicap the winners were Walter C. 
Smith, Marsh & McLennan; F. W. Til- 


lotson, Glens Falls; John Lynch, Jr., of 
Webb & Lynch; George Schmidt, insur- 
ance broker. In the raffle, C. R. Sweet, 
Ocean Accident, got the prize. It was 
the best attended tournament of the 
club to date. 


Cullen Reelected Head of 
N. Y. Insurance Society 


Vincent Cullen, president of the Treaty 
M: inagement Corp., has been reelected 
president of the Insurance Society of 
New York, Inc., for the fiscal year 1953- 


1954. The other officers of the society 
who were also reelected for another 
year are: 


Executive vice president, Arthur C. 
Goerlich, dean of the School of Insur- 
ance of the Insurance Society of New 
York; vice presidents, Edward King, 
president of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., and Raymond N. Caverly, vice 
president of the America Fore Insurance 
Group; secretary, F. B. Tuttle, chairman 
of the board of the Atlantic Companies, 
and treasurer, Joseph J. Magrath of 
Chubb & Son. These elections took 
place at the meeting of the board of 
directors immediately following the an- 
nual meeting of the society on June 24. 


Thomas Kane Resigns 


Government Position 
Washington—Thomas L. Kane has told 
the Department of Defense that the job 
for which he was hired has been accom- 
plished, and he has submitted his resig- 
nation effective July 2. 
According to highly placed 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
has asked Mr. Kane to stay on as a 
part-time consultant and the board of 
insurance advisors, it is thought, will 
also be asked to remain available for 
advice and consultation. 


sources, 





stantial portion of the president’s ex- 
penses next year. 
The 1954 convention 


Omaha. 


will be held in 


Idaho Official Finds 
Adequate Competition 


COMMISSIONER ISSUES ORDER 


Declares That Under Casualty and 
Surety Rate Regulatory Law, Reason- 
able Competition Exists in All Aspects 


“findings 


The first and conclusions” 
concerning the continuance of reasonable 
competition among insurers in Idaho, 
made under the Idaho casualty and 
surety rate regulatory law, were an- 
nounced June 30, by Idaho Insurance 
Commissioner Leo O’Connell. In a for- 


mal order the Commissioner found that 
reasonable competition exists in all as- 
pects of the business of casualty insur- 
ance, including fidelity, surety and guar- 
anty bonds, written by authorized in- 
surers in Idaho. 

In the statement of his findings and 
conclusions, Commissioner O’Connell 
found that “significant differences in un- 
derwriting policy and practice exist 
among insurers writing casualty insur- 
ance in this state; similar differences, 
both in quality and scope, exist as re- 
spects necessary services incidental to 
the insurance transaction, including the 


investigation and adjustment of claims 
and losses, defense protection, risk in- 
spection and safety engineering. “All of 


the foregoing differences among insurers 
were found by the Commissioner to 
“form an integral part of the competition 
for insurance business which exists in 
this state.” 


Reasonable Competition Exists 


It was further found that reasonable 
competition exists in rates, coverage and 
related insurance services in Idaho; that 
there is open entry into the casualty in- 
surance market for qualified insurers 
seeking to do business in Idaho; that 
insurers writing the various classes of 
insurance covered by the Idaho law pro- 
vide essentially different services to 
policyholders, some affording the facili- 
ties of qualified insurance agents and 
others not affording such facilities; that 
Idaho insurance buyers have freedom 
of choice in obtaining casualty insurance 
coverage suited to their needs. 

The Commissioner’s findings reaffirm 
the existence of reasonable competition 
among insurers in Idaho found by the 
legislature in 1951 when it enacted the 
casualty and surety rate regulatory law. 
The law requires a determination of the 
continuance of reasonable competition 
to be made by the Commissioner bi- 
ennially. 


New Company Joins Bureau 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
has elected to membership the American 
Marine & General Insurance Co. This 
company is affiliated with the London & 
Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd., and the 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., present 
bureau members. One hundred and fifty- 
one companies now comprise the bureau 
membership. 


OPENS NEW FLORIDA OFFICES 

The Jacksonville, Fla., offices of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
have been moved to new quarters in the 
old Federal Reserve Bank Building 
which have been renovated and modern- 
ized. Martin C. Shatzer, branch mana- 
ger, has been with the company for 25 
years. Sub-offices of the Jacksonville 
branch are maintained at Miami, West 
Palm Beach, Orlando, Tampa, Gaines- 
ville and Fort Myers. 


APPOINT ADVERTISING AGENCY 

S. F. Staples, vice president,, sales 
and advertising, Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wis., today announced the ap- 
pointment of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Chicago, as advertising and public 
relations agency. 
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Publishes Booklet On 
Compensation Practice 


CONDUCTS LONG-RANGE STUDY 

Commerce & Industry Association of New 

York Probes Medical Aspects; Quotes 
Sayer on Rehabilitation Necessity 


Publication of “Medical Aspects of 
Workmen’s Compensation,” second ina 
series of books to be issued by the 
Commerce & Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., in connection with its 
long-range study of orkmen’s com- 
pensation costs, administrat ion and op- 
eration in New York, is announced by 
Thomas Jefferson Miley, executive vice 
pre sident. , ~ 

Recorded in the book are transcripts ol 


talks and questions and answers given 
by seven national authorities in their 
respective medical fields at a two-day 
session—one on medical treatment and 
care and the other on rehabilitation 

conducted by the association’s special 
committee on workmen’s compensation. 
The transcribed talks were given by the 


following: 


Discuss Medical Treatment 


Medical Treatment and Care—Dr. B. 
L. Vosburgh, manager, Health Services, 
General El > Co.; Dr. D. V. Holman, 





industrial 
4 anny ia 
Spaulding, 
racet 


assistant clinic: il professor of 
medicine, New York Universi 
Medical Center; Dr. Harry V. 
orthopedic surgeon; Dr. Saul 
otolog rist. 
Rehabilitation—Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
Institute of Physical Medicine 
oe York Univer- 
Center; Dr. Henry 
Kessler In- 
nwood L. 
Liberty 


director, 
and rere 
sity-Bel vue Medi ical 
Ke ae r, medical director, 
Rehabilitation; Sta 
Hanson, assistant vice president, 
Mutual Insu Co 
At the opening of the 
program, Oliver T. Clayton, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., vice chairman of the special 
committee on workmen’s compensation, 
introduced Henry D. Sayer, general man- 
of the New York Compensation 
I Dating Board, as “protessor 
ymmittee. “Mr. Sayer,” 
concerned with re- 
abilitation and has ps much work in 
he field in making employers and the 
irriers cognizz nt of 1 their resp: sibility 
with regard to abilitation.” 
Sayer fie Fundamentals 
Mr. Sayer cited three great 
mentals of the compensation system: 
vention of the accident; medical 
if the t be prevented; 
ment of co un- 


1 on. He said it is 
fortunate that more attention been 
payment )f compensation 
anything 


stitute ol 


rance ! 
rehabilitation 


J 

€ ” of the c 
he said, “is most 
h 

h 

t 

Cc 


funda- 
Pre- 
care 


accident c: pay- 





has 


else. 
has been 
igh 30 years, 





Sayer conclude: 

think an industry that has caused 
a man to suffer diminution of its earning 
capacity has not completed its duty until 
it has done everything possible to make 
that man return to arrest in the great- 
est product ‘ive capacity that medical skill 
can devis sc. 


pan 


Administration Problems Increase 


. ot 
medical phase 


In connection with the 
f -finding study, 


of the association’s fact 
Mr. Miley pointed out with the 
constant ady medical knowledge 

ave come increased problems in the 

diudibiaty ation of the workmen’s com- 
pensat ion law. “The concern of the as- 
sociation’s special committee,” he stated, 
‘is not with the c those 


1 a definite 


that 
ances in 


verage of 
hich have 


acci- 


ents and illnesses w 





1usal relationship to a claimant’s em- 

yment but with the need for de- 
velopment of objective standards to 
measure impairments and objective evi- 
dence of injury rather than the use of 
subjective com plaints.” 

\mong the matters the special com- 
mittee will go into, Mr. Miley said, are 
the content of workmen’s compensation 
laws in the various states so that a 
genuine comparison of costs can be 
made; administrative problems under the 
New York law and the factors which 


SURETY CLUB HOLDS OUTING 


Lewis, Porter and Sherwood Participate 
in Program; Single Men Beat Married 


Members in Softball Game 
No great upset occurred when the 
single members of the staff beat the 
married members by a score of 16 to 8 
in the traditional softball game at the 


Association 
staff 
Association of 
Staten Island, 


annual outing of the Surety 


Club, 


bers of 


organization of mem- 
the Surety 


Atlantic 


social 
Amer- 
ica, at Inn, on 
June 25. 

Winners” of 
Horseshoe pitching, Margaret Friedman 
and N. M. Franklin; bowling, Helen 
Doherty and Arthur Giudice. Mr. Frank- 
lin also captained the winning softball 
team 


At the 


other contests were: 


dinner concluding the day’s 
ictivities Martin W. Lewis, general 
manager of the association, commended 
the participants in the varied programs, 
and David Porter presented the trophy 
winners. W. D. Sherwood, 
directed the outing 


awards to the 
club president, 
agenda. 


POLLOCK HEADS BUFFALO CLUB 

Buffalo Branch Manager Stewart R. 
Pollock of the American Surety Co. of 
New York has been elected president 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of Buf- 
falo.. Other new officers are: Vice presi- 
dent, Wallace Young, and secretary- 
treasurer, John Clark. 





tend to increase costs, and the experience 
and problems of private insurers, includ- 


ing self-insurers, in meeting their obliga- 
tions under the law. Other areas of 
study, he declared, will include hearing 


procedures; medic: ul evidence particularly 
with regard to subjective comple ‘ints; 
the occupational disease section of the 
law, and administrative operation of the 
Workmen’ s Compensation Board and the 
insurance carriers. 


Observes 25th permty 


oun —_ oy 





GEORGE A. CONNER 


George A. Conner, an assistant secre- 
tary of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. and 
its affiliate, the American Bonding Co., 
and manager of their fidelity department, 
will observe his 25th anniversary with 
the two organizations on July 9. 

Regarded as an outstanding authority 
on the underwriting of fidelity bonds, 
Mr. Conner has been continuously asso- 
ciated with that phase of the F. & D.’s 
operations ever since joining the com- 
pany in 1928. He was elected an assistant 
secretary of the F. & D. and its affiliate 
in 1943 and was made manager of their 
fidelity department in 1950. He has 
served on numerous committees of the 
Surety Association of America and is 
president of the Casualty & Surety Club 
of Baltimore. 





Nat’! Bureau Exhibit Shows 1952 
Profit of 0.3% Madeby 268 Companies 


The countrywide net casualty and sureiv 
State of 


licensed to transact insurance in the 


268 stock carriers 
1952 to 


premiums written by 
New York amounted in 


$3,184,896,542 and produced an over-all underwriting profit of 0.3%, according to the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters which has just completed its compilation 


of the Insurance Expense Exhibit under direction of Philip Leibowitz, statistician. 
The 1952 profit compares with an over-all underwriting loss of 3.9% in 1951 by 215 
carriers which reported $2,479,639,784 in written premiums. 

The only lines developing an underwriting loss in 1952 were the three major 
liability lines, namely, automobile B.I. liability, automobile P.D. liability and liability 
other than automobile. For automobile B.I. and P.D. combined the underwriting 
loss amounted to $61,976,164 ee pois with $87,564,570 in 1951. For liability other 


than automobile the loss was 
The combined 1952 premiums by 


$20,740,031 compared with $18,470,406 in 1951. 
line 


for all stock carriers, with percentage 


changes in volume from 1951 and percentages of underwriting gain or loss for the 


years 1951 and 1952 are 


1952 
Net Written Premiums 





Line \mount 
ACHIOOHE 5. bos ces voce eee ees $ 63,914,245 
PAPAMN. Sc iéccos shana ts lane 48 334,624 
(Group A. & Feo. 2055.05 190,717,159 
Auto Liability i cop we mecaftann coos 769,669,831 
AIG Po Boi ieixexosoacokves SSID SUS 
Asbo KOGUISION «. 3.5 sscn an 653,262,351 
Liab. Other Than Auto.... 242,522,032 
P. D. & Coll. Other Than 

AMO Soe aa aoe eee 55,568,105 
Workmen’s Comp. .........- 451,227,436 
PUGCINY. aio cca tocs seen awe see 53,739,062 
HIEUY” ccnawacae bes ashaeane 101,222,307 
(SGGG <3 tees eee eee 26,937,646 
Bartglary & ‘Thelt.........- 75,054,651 
Boiler & Machinery........ 33,264,162 
ROOM . vo caus sees kaise e ese 5,381,274 
WHTIOCE 22. bo sven et eS oss oe 1,254,222 
PAASCCUAREGUS 505.245 ssc 86 36,894,332 

fC it epee per eee oys - $3,184,896,542 


* Influenced by inclusion of additional carriers. 


summarized in the following table: 


Underwriting gain (+) 


or Loss (—) Expressed 

% Increase as % of Earned Premium 
Over 1951 1951 1952 

+ 67% + 98% +13.1% 
+ 42 a2 ree 
a eA + 28 rT 41 
+ 21.8 — 77 — 5.3 
+ 20.8 —14.4 — 68 
+ 108.1* ro 38 + 39 
+ 16.1 — 96 — 93 
+ 16.9 8 7.1 
q1557 — 42 + 5 
— 15.2 - 16 + 81 
+ 54 TjA23 +21.0 
+ 47 — 46 6.4 
— 1.0 7 + 80 
— 209 + 1.8 +16.2 
+ 22 +42.3 + 38.2 
— 6.0 — 6.0 +23.4 
** +21.2 + 13.4 

+ 28.4% — 3.9% + 3% 


** Because of changes in the characteristics of this item the percentage change is meaningless. 








Mer. Dietrich, Cleveland, 
Wins Asbury Davis Cup 


PRESENTED AT BEDFORD SPRINGS 


Members of North Ohio Branch Figure 
in Two-Day Event at Penn- 
sylvania Resort 


The Davis Cup, an annual award made 
to the branch office of United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty attaining the highest 
standard of efficiency in performance, in- 
stituted in 1936 in President 
Davis of the company, 
won by George E. V. Dietrich, 
Cleveland manager. It is the third time 
that Cleveland has had this honor. Only 
two other offices, those of Philadelphia 
and Birmingham, have equalled this 
feat. 

In recognition of winning of the Davis 
Cup a two-day event was held at Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa., June 22-23, attended by leading 
members of the Dietrich organization 
and a number of executives from the 
Baltimore home office. One feature was 
a banquet, the toastmaster of which was 
Hugh D. Combs, executive vice president 
of U.S.F.&G. The Davis Cup was pre- 
sented by Charles L. Phillips, executive 
“eg er Guests were introduced 
by E. Pullen, vice president—agency 
fel William A. Sehlhorst, assistant 
vice president, and E. H. Shaw, assistant 
agency director. In addition to the ban- 
quet, held on June 22, there was a clam- 
hake on the following evening. 


honor of 
E. Asbury has 


been 


Cup Winning Qualifications 


For a branch office to be considered 
in awarding the Davis Cup each branch 
was required to have a 40% or better 
loss ratio, and to produce a 20% increase 
in judicial bonds, other surety and bur- 
glary. It was also a requirement that 
fidelity production be equal to the pre- 
vious three years’ writings. This latter 
requirement was necessary to compen- 
sate for the advent of the three- -year 
fidelity writing privilege, inaugurated in 
1945. The Cleveland office recorded a top 
score of 921 points out of a possible 1,000. 
Portland. Me., was second and Cincin- 
nati, third. 

Mr. Dietrich began his service with 
United States F. & G. in Chicago in 
January, 1931, when he took charge of 
surety claims there, later becoming as- 
sistant claims superintendent. In Octo- 
ber 31, 1942, he entered military service 
and reached the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy. He returned 
to the Chicago office in December, 1945, 
and was successively casualty under- 
writer, assistant casualty superintendent 
and superintendent of special risks. In 
September, 1947, he joined Illinois State 
Insurance Department where he was 
deputy director and established the casu- 


alty rating branch. In June, 1949, he was 
appointed manager at Cleveland of 
U.S.F. &G. 


IAC’s 30th Anniversary 
To Be Observed Sept. 13-15 


The 30th anniversary meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference will 
be held at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., 
starting Sunday, September 13, and run- 
ning through September 15. The promise 
of an interesting business and recreation- 
al program is made by Irving D. Both- 
well, Commercial Union Group, who is 
IAC vice president in charge of the 
meeting. 

Registration and the president’s get- 
together reception takes place Sunday, 
September 13, followed by the anni- 
versary supper party at 7 p.m. with gifts 
for all attending. The annual banquet is 
set for Monday evening, September 14, 
following a full day of business and 
recreation. Annual business meeting, re- 
ports and election of officers will take 
place the following morning. 

The full program will be announced 
in the near future, according to Mr. 
Bothwell. 
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USAU Celebrates Its 25th Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 21) 


decade there was a decided tendency to- 
ward higher values in planes with less 
spread of risk. This came about through 
the construction of huge passenger 
planes. Interest in aviation insurance 
began to grow too because of the fact 
that the hundreds of privately owned 
planes in different parts of the country 
were being insured by agents who have 
been continuously encouraged to solicit 
this business which formerly had been 
closely controlled by broker specialists in 
aviation insurance. 

At the time USAU was 10 years old 
there were seven of its personnel oc- 
cupying executive positions on its staff 
who were qualified pilots. Among those 
assistants at the time were Alfred J. 
Smith, then assistant treasurer and 
manager of the financial, reinsurance, 
statistical and accounting departments; 
Carl V. Fisher, assistant secretary, 
manager of workmen’s compensation, ac- 
cident and products liability and under- 
writing department; W. L. “Jack” Nel- 
son, manager of production department 
and in charge of public relations. Also, 
Richard S. Anderson, manager aircraft 
hull and third party liability underwrit- 
ing department, who was in charge of 
policy forms, compliance with state and 
foreign aviation insurance laws; H. Cecil 
Wasson, chief aircraft hull and third 
party liability underwriter; Raymond B. 
Quick, manager engineering department. 
Major E. H. Brainard was manager of 
the Washington branch office and Frank 
C. Treadwell was manager of the Los 
Angeles branch. 

Mr. Quick who joined the staff on 
March 1, 1937, was a pilot in first World 
War and continued to fly for years after 
the termination of that conflict. For 
nine years before joining USAU he was 
in engineering division of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce and was its chief test 
pilot in charge of approving new designs 
of aircraft, particularly all large land 
planes and boats. He did the test flying 
of the Sikorski and Martin clipper ship 
and was the government’s pilot on the 
first Clipper flight to Hawaii and return 
and later to Manila and return. He su- 
pervised the tests of the first big Boeing 
ship built for trans-Atlantic service and 
the Douglas DC4, then the largest land 
plane to be constructed in the country. 

Major Brainard had the distinction of 
having been a pilot in the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps and was chief of the 
Marine Corps Air Service at the time 
he resigned from the service. Immedi- 
ately before joining the staff of USAIG 
he was president of the Curtiss Wright 
Flying Service, then the largest flying 
service and aviation school, in the coun- 
try. 

Aviation Insurance Developments 


The years preceding World War IT 
produced vital changes in the aviation 
industry which in turn affected aviation 
insurance. In the knowledge that avia- 
tion would play a very important roll in 
all wars thereafter, the government be- 
gan building an air force of a size ca- 
pable of defending our coast lines as well 
as creating a transport organization for 
quick movement of personnel. This 
meant considerable manufacturing busi- 
ness requiring insurance. Along with the 
increased tempo in aircraft production, 
came more common use of air transpor- 
tation on the part of industry in gen- 
eral. Many concerns bought their own 
planes which, in the aggregate, included 
a goodly number of large twin engined 
tvpes which caught the eve of the gov- 
ernment soon after Pearl Harbor. 

With the advent of war the bottom 
fell out of the aviation insurance busi- 
ness. All privately owned aircraft, in- 


cluding those owned by industrv, were 
grounded, the airlines were obliged to 
turn over half of their fleets to the 
armed services and the aircraft factories, 
for all practical purposes, became gov- 
ernment operations. 


Private flying all 


but ceased during the war. In order to 
fly, it was necessary to pass security 
tests but the worst drawbacks were lack 
of gas, lack of proper service and the 
scarcity of repair parts. The government 
also took over many of the larger pri- 
vately owned aircraft to add to their 
transport fleets along with those requi- 
sitioned from industry. While the air- 
craft manufacturers retained their iden- 
tity, the government had title to all 


used in aircraft construction 


materials 
and on which no insurance is ever car- 
ried. All insurance markets, as well as 
the USAU suffered loss of premium as a 
result, only a part of which was re- 
placed by income from training and se- 


curity programs under Federal control. 
One of these proved to be a highly in- 
teresting experience for aviation under- 
writers. 
The “Spread” Situation 

It has long been known in aviation 
insurance offices that lack of spread is 
the one big factor in the way of lowered 
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costs to aircraft owners. Rates and 
spread have been chasing each other 
around a circle. Rates cannot be low- 


ered without greater spread and the lat- 
ter cannot be obtained without lower 
rates. Not until the pilot training pro- 
gram appeared, during the war, were 
underwriters able to positively prove 
this theory. In order to train the re- 
quired number of pilots, nearly every 
aviation school in the country was con- 
tracted as a training center and each was 
required to carry certain liability insur- 
ance. The requirement covered both per- 
sonal injury and property damage. Here 
then was the underwriters ideal of the 
broadest possible spread which included 
risks classified all the way from fair to 
excellent. During the few years that the 
training program was in use, lability 
rates were reduced seven times. Avia- 
tion had never witnessed a similar situa- 
tion and it may take another war to 
make it our good fortune to see it again. 


A Change After Pearl Harbor 


Prior to the war the USAU wrote 
business for countless insureds operating 
aircraft in many different ways, some- 
times taxing an underwriter’s ingenuity 
to properly write the coverage. This all 
changed after Pearl Harbor. In addition 
to the pilot training program, insurable 
business fell into four general classifica- 
tions, all more or less, controlled by the 
government. The four groups were army 
training schools, civil air patrol, manu- 
facturers of military aircraft and sched- 
uled airlines. Because of the national 
aspect of the pilot training and civil 
air patrol operations the three aviation 
insurance groups, then in_ existence, 
pooled their resources to provide cover- 
age which meant an entirely new set of 
conditions facing underwriters. With 
the reduction in the number of airline 
aircraft also came new problems for un- 
derwriters. Although the total number 
of aircraft was cut in half the number 
of passengers carried continued to in- 
crease, producing loads per flight of at 
least 50% more than before the war. In 
addition to this greater exposure, each 
plane flew on an average of 50% more 
miles per day. Indicated experience un- 
der those conditions did not look good, 
especially when it was known that many 
of the top key airline personnel had 
joined the armed forces. Fortunately for 
all concerned, experience was better than 
anticipated but underwriters were al- 
ways mindful of the possible accident po- 
tential because of this combination of 
circumstances. 


New Markets 


War production of aircraft mounted to 
gigantic proportions, which combined 
with great increase in the number of 
trained pilots, set various authorities to 
predicting the future of the industry 
following the end of hostilities. Those 
who should have known were not hesi- 
tant to say that the United States would 
have at least a half million aircraft in 
the hands of civilians by. 1955, or ten 
years after the war. Based on this and 
other similar optimism it was only nat- 
ural that insurance executives, not then 
connected with aviation, should explore 
the field as a possible new venture. New 
markets appeared, not only-*domestic 
but foreign underwriters as well, entered 
the American scene on a direct basis. 
For a short period the market was some- 
what disturbed but interest began to 
wane when it was realized that instead 
of a half million civil aircraft by 1955 
there will be less than a fifth that many. 
As of January 1, 1953, there were 54,037 
active aircraft in the United States, a 
figure slightly lower than for January 1, 
1947. 

While the airplane appears capable of 
performing miracles it is to the distinct 
advantage of underwriters that this is 
not the case. It takes years to develop a 
new airliner and after it has been flown, 
another year or so is required to perfect 
it to the point where operators are will- 
ing to put it into service. This all means 
slow but steady growth which gives un- 
derwriters a sense of confidence in the 
knowledge that the added element of 
time means greater safety. 
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Gordon Memorial Goes to Mueller as 
“A ccident & Health Man of the Year” 


E. H. Mueller, Milwaukee, was recipi- 
ent of the Harold R. Gordon 1953 Memo- 


rial Award and as such was dubbed the 
“A & H. Man of the Year,” at the 
meeting of the International Association 


Health 


the Edgewater 


Underwriters at 
Beach 


of Accident & 
its meeting at 
Hotel, Chicago, June 28-July 1. 

Presentation of the award was made 
at the banquet on the evening of June 
30 by Irving G. Wessman, secretary of 
the Loyalty Group at Chicago, chairman 
of the memorial award committee and 
co-chairman, with Albert H. Wohlers, 
Youngsberg-Carlson Co., Chicago, of the 
convention. 


The memorial was presented by the 
Chicago Accident & Health Association 
as a tribute to the late Harold R. Gor- 
don who was executive director of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference until his death in 1948. That 
year, the memorial was established by 


the Chicago association as a perpetual 
tribute to him. It is in the form of a 
gavel-plaque, symbolizing his hobby, 
which was woodworking. At the time 
of his death, he was engaged in fashion- 
ing a gavel for the Chicago association, 
of which he was a founder. It is pre- 


sented to the man deemed to have ren- 
dered the most service to the A. & H. 
business, currently and over a span of 
years. 


Presented for Fifth Time 


the memo- 
other re- 


This is the fifth time that 
rial has been presented, the 
cipients being Edward H. Q’Connor, 
managing director, Insurance Economics 
Society of America; V. J. Skutt, presi- 
dent, Mutual of Omaha; William E. 
Lebby, Los Angeles, and the late Bert 
A. Hedges, Wichita, Kan. 

The annual award is made by a board 
of judges in the Chicago association, 
after nominations have 7. received 
from all segments of the A. & H. indus- 
try. The vote of the eons A to select 
Mr. Mueller as award winner was unan- 
imous. As outlined by Mr. Wessman, 


Mr. Mueller’s business, personal and 
civic history is as follows: 
“He entered the accident and health 


business May 21, 1914, at which time he 
wrote his first application and, inciden- 
tally, this first insured individual is a 
policyholder now. He maintains two of- 
fices—one in Madison and the other in 
Milwaukee, Wis. He _ represents the 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
of Chattanooga and the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. as their state man- 
ager. He has more than 200 sub-agents 
and solicitors reporting accident and 
health business through his office. His 
agency produces over a million dollars 
in premiums a year. 
Contributes to A. & H. Industry 

“He started to contribute to the acci- 
dent and health industry in 1929 when 
the National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters was just an idea. 
Years ago when many local and general 
agents were not interested in association 
activities, he was personally convinced 


that there would be a definite future for 
the National Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters. He has developed and 


charted the course of many individuals 
who were seeking a future in the acci- 
dent and health business. He attended 
the first meeting in 1930 with 35 other 
A. & H. producers to assist in the 
formation of a national association. He 


made the principal address at that time 
at this a ater Beach Hotel as to 
“why a National Association should be 


formed.” He was one of three who wrote 
original 


the constitution for the Na- 








E. H. “MUELLER 


tional Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers. 

“Our award recipient became the third 
president succeeding the late John Col- 
lins and L. D. Edson in 1932. In 1937 
he started a campaign for funds to re- 
habilitate the association. In 1942 he 
was responsible for raising funds to 
reorganize the National Association in 
addition to employing a permanent sec- 
retary. 

“He founded and organized the Mil- 
waukee Accident & Health Association 
in 1936. He assisted in forming the 
Madison A. & H. Association. 

Was National Executive Secretary 

“He acted as national executive secre- 
tary from 1945 to 1946 until a permanent 
secretary and officers of the newly 
formed association were established. 


“He has delivered addresses before 
many accident and health associations 
throughout the United States, urging 
activity in the association to benefit the 
accident and health industry. He has 
presented his inspirational message to 
Chicago, Newark, Philadelphia, Colum- 


bus, Cleveland, Dayton, Dallas, Memphis, 
Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, San Antonio, Peoria, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Omaha, Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati and other local associations. He 
accepts any assignment that will benefit 
the local accident and health association. 
Continually Opposes Socialism 

“He has been continually opposed to 
socialism of insurance and has appeared 
before many legislative bodies. Last year 
he made a trip to Europe where he ex- 
plored the fallacies of socialized medi- 
cine and insurance. The findings of his 
trip have been presented before many 
audiences. 

“He has been chairman 
past three years of the Gordon-Lebby 
Memorial Committee research for the 
recently published, ‘Accident and Health 
Sales Portfolio.’ 

“He was selected as the guest speaker 
for the 50th anniversary of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference to 
represent America’s accident and health 
agency organization at the conference 
meeting in Detroit in 1952. 

“He is one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on the life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, commenced as a hobby in 1929.” 


during the 











ISSUES NEW GROUP BULLETIN 


Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 

ence Publishes “Group Briefs” With 
‘ MacDonald and Gifford as Editors 

“Group Briefs,’ a new monthly news 
bulletin, was begun last week as a fur- 
ther extension of the information service 
offered by the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference to member compa- 
nies. 

Going to more than 250 executives on 
the total conference roster of 200 com- 
panies, “Group Briefs” aims at two 
specifics: Wider understanding of group 
trends and practices by both member 
companies and in the industry, and con- 
cisely edited material for busy company 
executives directly connected with group 

Past chairman of the conference group 
committee, C. Knoblock, Washington 
National, said: “From time to time com- 
pany men who are active in the group 
field develop not only new ideas, but 
new slants on old ideas having to do 
with group sales, group underwriting and 
coverage. 

“With respect to coverage itself, not 
only are new coverages constantly being 
developed, but existing group coverages 
are being given new interpretations, and 
information on such matters is of gen- 
eral interest to the industry. 

“The purpose of ‘Group Briefs’ will be 
to give in condensed form some of the 
thoughts and ideas which come to the 
attention of the conference staff on 
group sales, group underwriting and new 
or revised group coverages, and other 
items of general interest to everyone in 
the field.” 

The service will be edited by 
MacDonald and Bruce Gifford of the 
conference staff. A conference group 
committee meeting last month approved 
the project. 


Roy 


HOUSE ADOPTS UNIFORM BILL 


Sickness and Accident Policy Provisions 
Bill for District of Columbia Ap- 
proved by Voice Vote 
The uniform § sickness and accident 
policy provisions law was approved for 
the District of Columbia by a House 

voice vote last week. 

A bill to make the uniform law effec- 
tive in the District has already been 
approved by the Senate District commit- 
tee. On two occasions efforts have been 
made to secure Senate unanimous con- 
sent passage. Passage in this manner 
can be prevented by a single objection, 
and in both cases the bill was blocked. 

Representative Henry O. Talle (R., 
Towa), head of a House District sub- 
committee which handled the bill, told 
the House: “This is a very carefully 
worked out bill. It was written over a 
period of time with great care by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. I may state that this bill 
has been enacted into law in 27 states.” 

Mr. Talle said that the uniform law 
contains distinct advantages for policy- 
holders and has the backing of the life 
and casualty comnanies. “There is no 
obiection,” he said, explaining that the 
form in present use in the District of 
Columbia is “obsolete.” 


NAME WOOD AT KANSAS CITY 

Kemp W. Wood, vice president in 
charge of the accident and health depart- 
ment of the National Fidelity Life In- 
surance Co., was elected president of the 
Kansas City, Mo., Accident & Health 
Underwriters Association at the annual 
meeting. Other officers are Maurice H. 
Fisher, vice president, and Paul M. 
Kline. secretarv-treasurer. Marion Hous- 
ton, Horace H. Mais, D. Driscoll, and 
Harvey Quigley were elected members 
of the executive board. 


NAMED BY CANADA H. & A. 

W. J. Martin has been named second 
vice president and Milton G. Burt a di- 
rector of Canada Health & Accident 
Assurance Corp., Waterloo, Ontario. 


Zurich Reduces DBL Rates 


Reductions of from 10% to 20% in New 
York statutory disability policy rates 
were announced by Zurich-American In- 
surance Companies June 30. In making 
the announcement Neville Pilling, United 
States manager of the group, said that 

savings resulting from generally favor- 
able experience, simplified accounting 
and claim settling procedures, plus slight 
savings in production cost allowances, 
had made these reductions possible. The 
reduced rates have become effective for 
the quarterly period commencing July 1, 
1953, and will be applicable to wages 
and salaries paid after that date. 

The reductions illustrate Zurich-Amer- 
ican’s policy of operating statutory wel- 
fare programs to give policyholders the 
benefit of all economies it is possible to 
effect, Mr. Pilling said. 





Canada H. & A. Presents 


New Counter Merchandiser 

The Canada Health & Accident As- 
surance Corp., Waterloo, Ontario, has 
instituted a cabinet counter merch: andiser 
for the use of its agents, to be placed 
on an agent’s desk or a corner of his 
office counter to stimulate the sale of 
accident and health insurance. Consist- 
ing of a prominent display in yellow and 
black, it places emphasis on A. & H. 
as primary insurance. 

The company hopes that distribution 
of this cabinet will encourage general 
agents to broaden their lines and handle 
accident and health policies which con- 
sist of medical, surgical, hospitalization 
and loss of income protection. 


BLUE SHIELD NAMES VAN as 
Frank Van Dyk of Ridgewood, iM 
has been elected a vice fate Pag of 
United Medical Service, New York’s 
Blue Shield Plan. Since the founding of 
UMS in 1944, Mr. Van Dyk, who is a 
vice president and one of the founders 
of Associated Hospital Service of New 
York, the Blue Cross Plan affiliated with 
UMS, has directed enrollment activities 
of both plans. 





TWO JOIN OLD AMERICAN 

The Old American Insurance Co., 
Kansas C ity, announces the appointment 
of Maxwell C. Ross as director of ad- 
vertising. Mr. Ross comes to the com- 
pany from Look Magazine, where for 16 
years he has been subscription promotion 
manager. The company also announces 
appointment of Martin J. Britain, 
formerly with the Federal Life & Casu- 
alty Co., Detroit, as director of the op- 
erating department, 


Baltimore Control Elects 


Wright and Phelan 
Harry Y. Wright was elected president 
and William R. Phelan was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Baltimore Con- 
trol, Controllers Institute of America, at 
its Tune meeting. 
Mr. Nright is secretary-treasurer and 
egg of Fidelity & Deposit Co., and 
. Phelan is controller of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


DECLARES STOCK DIVIDEND 

3y declaration of a $100,000 stock 
dividend, the Pan American Casualty of 
Houston plans to increase its capital to 
$400,000, according to T. E. Gammage, 
Sr., president and board chairman. He 
added that the company expects to write 
$3,000,000 in premiums in 1953, with the 
loss experience for the first five months 
of this year showing some improvement 
over 1952. Current assets of the company 
amount to $2,300,000. 





BUYS NEW BUILDING SITE 
The Mutual of Omaha has purchased 
the site for a new building to house its 
offices at Jamestown, N. Y. Paul A. 
Merwin is district manager there. 
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/Boss, WELL BE A LOT SAFER IF 
/YuLL STOP “HOLDING UP THE ROOF” 


























In some States you are required by law to keep both hands on the steering wheel. 


Modern cars and modern highways can make steering seem like a simple, one-finger 


job. But in emergencies, you need both hands—and you need them fast... faster 


than you can move a hand from the window to the wheel. 
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AETNA INSURANCE 


INSURANCE GROUP 


COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. 


Clinton L. Allen, President 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 


obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 



































2. FIRST-YEAR DIVIDEND. 

It’s not contingent upon payment 
of second premium. May be taken 
in cash or applied against first 
quarterly premium of second year. 


3. EARLY CASH VALUES. 

Many policies have first-year 

cash values. Income contracts, issued 
at older ages, have cash values 

as early as three months after issue. 


1. WIDE VARIETY 

of contracts available to meet 
any personal, business or pension 
need from age 0 to 70. 





4. LIBERAL CHANGE PRIVILEGE. 
Conversion to higher premium plan 
requires only the payment of 
differences in reserves. Conversion 
to lower premium plan guaranteed 
if insurable. 








5. LIBERAL REINSTATEMENT. 
Within 7 years after lapse— 

and without medical examination 
within 31 days after usual 
31-day grace period. 


6. AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN 
provision available upon written 
request of insured. 


7. AUTOMATIC PAYMENT, 

by accumulated dividends, 

of premiums unpaid at end of 
grace period. 





8. PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENT— 
and 2% interest paid on 
proceeds from date of death to 
date of payment. 


9. FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS 
written, including right to leave 
proceeds at interest, with full 

or partial withdrawal rights. 

Six options included in contract. 


10. ALL INCOME OPTIONS 

available on surrender whenever 
$1000 has been accumulated in cash 
values and dividend deposits. 





11. LIFE ANNUITY OPTIONS 

include cash refund and many other 
single life options, plus joint 

and two-thirds survivorship. 


12. PROOF OF DEATH 
requirement simplest in 
the business. 


13. DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
coverage to age 70—not voided 
by any disability claim. 





14. CONVERTIBLE TERM— 

five- and ten-year term 
renewable for successive periods 
without examination. 


15. UNPAID PREMIUM BALANCE 
not deducted at death. 





16. LOWEST INTEREST CHARGE 
in the business for quarterly and 
semi-annual premium payments. 





17. STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
of company, and an outstanding 


m NEW ENGLANDS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


record of earnings reinforcing its 


liberal dividend policy. 
THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1885 
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What Price Automobile Insurance? 


Countrywide Experience Reported Improved Over 1952; Prospects for 1953 Profit Promising; 


Bureau Stock Companies Feeling Pressure of Mutual and Direct Writing Competition on 


“Choice” Risks; 


Although competitive conditions in the 
automobile insurance market are becom- 
ing increasingly more acute—and with 
concern felt in some quarters that re- 
duced commissions are inevitable—the 
over-all experience picture in this major 
line looks more encouraging than a year 
ago. Signs on the business horizon indi- 
cate that the inflationary spiral is level- 
ing off and if this proves to be accurate 
as the year progresses stock casualty 
company executives see the possibility of 
a 1953 underwriting profit over-all on 
their automobile business. 

Already the trend seems to be in that 
direction, judging from the improved 
conditions in many states as revealed 
by the questionnaire survey of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and the countrywide experience 
figures compiled from first quarter re- 
ports filed with the New York Insurance 
Department. Both indicate further im- 
provement this year in casualty under- 
writing results. 

Specifically, an over-all underwriting 
profit of $14,668,419 was reported for the 
first quarter compared with a loss of 
$35,800,000 in the same period of 1952. 

This trend prompted New York Deputy 
Superintendent Joseph F. Murphy to ob- 
serve recently, “It looks as though a 
turn for the better has come, with ulti- 
mate easing of casualty markets.” 


Competition of Direct Writers 
and Mutuals 


3iggest concern of the bureau stock 
companies at this time is in the stepped 
up production pace of the direct writers 
and mutual companies in the automobile 
casualty market. This has been the chief 
topic of conversation at nearly every 
agency convention to date this year and 
the “gripe” of the producers has been 
(and still is) that the specialty compa- 
nies, such as the Allstate, are grabbing 
the “choice” risks. 

Agents and brokers complain that since 
the stock companies cannot control se- 
lection of risks as do the direct writers, 
they are losing out in competition. Fur- 
thermore, premium rates have advanced 
to the point, especially in congested 
metropolitan areas, where “we are almost 
priced out of the market.” So the pro- 
ducer plea is “Give us better rates and 
better classifications, and the sooner the 
better.” 

Need for Action Realized 


The bureau stock companies are keenly 
aware of the need for revision in their 
automobile classification plan so as to 
give rate recognition to better classes of 
risks. But they maintain that the solu- 
tion does not lie in the direction of the 
new classifications which the Mutual In- 
surance Rating Bureau is now putting 
into effect in various states. The prob- 
lem is engrossing the attention of the 
best minds in the bureau stock company 
ranks and because of its importance they 
do not wish to be hurried into action 
which will be regretted later on. 

Now under way is a thorough study 
of the entire automobile liability insur- 
ance situation by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, and it is expected 
to be completed about August 1. The 
spade work is being done by carefully 
picked staff members of the bureau and 





Commission Revision Debated; 


“Tight Market” Situation Eased 


By Wat tace L. Ciapp 


they are delving into every phase of the 
automobile probless including a compari- 
son of operating methods used by all 
types of carriers. 


Survey May Be Frankly Critical 


One top-ranking executive interviewed 
by the writer a few weeks ago said: “The 
objective in this survey is to ascertain 
the facts. We realize that the conclu- 
sions reached may be frankly critical of 
bureau company practices in the automo- 
bile field. However, we must face the 
fact that changes must be made in our 
classification system and rating methods, 
and cost of operation. Unless we make 
this revision, and quickly, we will be 
still further behind in the competitive 
race. At the same time, our merchandis- 
ing methods need to be made more at- 
tractive, because our system is uncco- 
nomic from the buyer’s viewpoint. 
Unless we can meet the direct writers in 
fair competition and hold our own, the 
future of the American Agency System 
is threatened—possibly doomed.” 

This executive said he would like to 
see (1) an exchange of experience be- 
tween companies on automobile lines 
which change hands upon renewal; (2) 
rate discounts for teen-agers who grad- 
uate from high school driver education 
courses; (3) the use of a mileage indi- 
cator in combination with age bracket 
and type of driver, (4) the requirement 
of a signed application from the insured. 
Things Happening on the Pacific Front 

While the bureau survey is in progress 
things are happening and particularly on 
the Pacific Coast. The mutual compa- 
nies have had a bit of difficulty in get- 


ting their classification program = ap- 
proved in Oregon; the independent stock 
companies have had a rate filing ap- 


proved in the state of Washington for a 
classification plan similar to that of the 
mutuals, and rumor has it that one or 
more National Bureau companies may 
decide to meet competition by introduc- 
ing a plan of their own. 

Reportedly the classification plan of 
the independents in Washington em- 
braces rates lower than those of the 
mutuals. Specifically, they are offering 
coverage to classes 1B and 2A at about 
10% less than the mutual rates. Over-all 
their new rates represent 20% reduction 
in the 1A class, about 10% reduction in 
1B, and 15% reduction for 2A compared 
with the previous rates charged. It is 
further revealed that their class 2B rates 
are about 7% higher than heretofore and 
that 2C rates have been increased by ap- 
proximately 30%. Class 3 rates are sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Keen Interest in Meritplan Company 

All in all, it looks like a merry com- 
petitive race for the desirable automobile 
business on the Coast and elsewhere in 
the months ahead. In addition to the in- 
dependent companies’ action, the Victor 
Montgomery enterprise, called Meritplan 
Insurance Co., has been put into opera- 
tion for California only, and it has al- 
ready attracted considerable attention. 
President of this company is John T. 
Gurash, 23 years in the casualty business 
and formerly with Pacific Employers and 
American Surety. 

In a message to agents and brokers 


Features of This Issue 


With the stock and mutual companies both striving to solve the problem 
of rate recognition to the better class of automobile risks—a problem which 
has its highly competitive aspects—the automobile insurance picture con- 
tinued in 1952 to dominate the casualty insurance scene. Emphasis in this 
edition, now in its 15th year, is therefore centered on production and loss 
trends, not only in the automobile market but in all casualty-surety lines 
written by the 324 carriers reporting to the New York Insurance Department 
their countrywide results. This is an increase of 59 companies over 1951, 
most of them fire carriers. 

Aggregate production including automobile collision of the 324 compa- 
nies in 1952 exceeded $4 billion on a written basis and topped $3,925,000,000 
on an earned basis. Largely responsible for the 1952 gain in writings were 
substantial rate increases during the year and the multiple line underwriting 
trend. Producers were as busy as ever but market capacity hampered their 
sales effort to some extent. Significantly, an over-all underwriting profit was 
made by both stock and non-stock carriers. And with the gradual improve- 
ment in experience both companies and producers now desire to give more 
attention to needed improvements such as in rating and merchandising meth- 
ods ; agency and home office costs, and advertising and public relations. 

In keeping with this effort, we have geared the articles in this issue to 
be of the greatest usefulness to the industry. The lead-off, “What Price 
Automobile Insurance ?”, represents a cross section of the industry’s thinking 
on the subject. It is followed by the contribution of Edmund T. Delaney, New 
York insurance attorney, on countersignature legislation in which the author 
upholds the position of the non-resident broker and agent. 

Then comes four timely articles depicting the increasingly important 
role of insurance agents in their local communities: (1) a close-up of sales 


and advertising methods of winners in the “best use of advertising” contest 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference; (2) the contributions to good 
government of an outstanding insurance agent—Arthur IX. Armitage, Mayor 


of Collingswood, N. J.; (3) the trend toward better coordinated programs 
of local agency advertising as reflected in the article by Robert . Brown, 
Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety, and (4) the greater use of newsletters by 
companies and general agencies as “ambassadors of good will” to supplement 
the work of fieldmen. This trend is well pictured by Richard J. Thain, 
Chicago advertising agency executive. 

Due recognition is also given in this edition to corporate suretyship as an 
indispensable factor in our economic structure. In this connection, James 
J. Lucy, one of New York’s best contract bond agents, points with pride to 
the public relations job jointly done by company men and producers in con- 
vincing the City of New York that it should restore the requirement of bid 
and performance bonds on municipal construction. On the fidelity side an 
eminent CPA—Lester A. Pratt of Washington, D. C.—outlines a workabl 
program of “Embezzlement Controls for Business Enterprises.” This is being 
widely distributed by the Fidelity & Deposit and with encouraging results. 

Finally, insurance brokers, more articulate today thin ever, are provided 
with a forum in this issue (see “What Price Automobile Insurance ?’’) to tell 
about their hopes and aspirations for a better deal on casualty business. 
From the smaller broker’s viewpoint a tight market still prevails for auto- 
mobile lines, and he’s worried over commission reduction rumors. The larger 
brokers, on the other hand, are taking a long-range view and see an increas- 
ingly growing public need for their services. Their attitude, a constructive 
one, is that the future still lies ahead, not behind, the insurance business. 





entitled “Let’s Be Realistic About Auto- petition are taken—and soon—the private 
mobile Insurance,” Mr. Gurash minces no passenger car business of stock company 
words in saying that American Agency agents and brokers “will dry up com- 
System producers are losing thousands pletely and permanently.” 

of automobile insurance clients and mil- It’s not surprising that the Meritplan 


lions of dollars of premium volume an- 
nually to competitive non-stock carriers 
and direct writers. He is fearful that un- 
less effective means to meet this com- 


hammering home to agents 
“here is the competi- 


people are 
and brokers that 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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“Unforeseen events .. . need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 

















Did you ever hire a lemon? 


People aren’t lemons. ..when you hire them. But things can change. 
Circumstances often put pressure on a man. He can go sour... and, 
employee dishonesty can squeeze you right out of business. 
Protect your business before trouble comes. It’s easier to be safe than sorry. 
Call your Maryland agent or broker today. Cover every employee fully, 
with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
It’s an investment in guaranteed honesty. . . your best policy. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3,Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Fire and Marine Insurance, for business, industry and the home 





Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell more and larger blanket Fidelity Ponds. 
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Winners in “Best Use of Advertising” Contest 


Of Ad Conference 


If you are curious about the answer to that $64 question, “What makes for a 


successful agent?” it can be found in the excellent advertising and sales promotion 


exhibits submitted to the Insurance Advertising Conference in its 


“best use of 


advertising” competition for 1952, the top winners of which were recently announced. 


A perusal of these exhibits clearly demonstrates that successful fire-casualty 


agencies today are those carrying on a steady program of local newspaper advertis- 


ing and continuously engaged in public relations and civic activ ty. 


In other words 


they keep their names and deeds before the people of their community; they take 


an active part in city and town affairs, and they possess a “will to win” attitude that 


will not be downed despite such problems as market capacity. 
The five winners in the IAC competition—Jack Safley of Temple, Tex., who won 


the “Oscar”; 
premium bracket; 
highest bracket; 


Davenport, Iowa—are all go-getters. 


Barney & Barney of San Diego, Calif., who was No. 1 in the highest 
Roger Clarke, Inc., of Fredericksburg, Md., who led in the second 
Jerry Pech of Chicago, next in line, and R. R. Mittelbusher of 
Ingeniously they have attracted favorable 


public attention to their agencies by persistent use of direct mail, newsletters, novel- 


ties, calendars and local ads, all of which help to sell insurance. However, the real 


“closers,” 


all will agree, are the friendly personal calls on prospects and clients. 


That these agents have the qualities that are requisite to success is indicated by the 


following closeups of their respective operations: 


“Insure Safely With Safley” 


Draws Business 

Jack Safley, first winner of the IAC 
trophy, received his recording agent’ s li- 
cense less than a year ago but in this 
short time he has made amazing progress 
in identifying himself in Temple, a city 
of 30,000 with over 20 competitive agen- 
cies. His slogan, “Insure Safely with 
Safley” is one of his best drawing cards 
along with a personalized series of blot- 
ters. His winning advertising exhibit 
consisted of newspaper advertising, di- 
rect mail, window displays, novelties, 
prize contests and the newspaper pub- 
licity obtained as the result of his many 
civic activities. 

Although young in years and in insur- 
ance experience Mr. Safley is wise in 
the art of publicity. This he demon- 
strated in planning the opening of his 
agency office last September. To let 
people know where this office was lo- 
cated he conducted a “teaser” campaign 
in the Temple newspapers. First ad was 
a closeup of a door with ? ? ? where the 
number would ordinarily be. The head- 
line copy read, “Identify This Office and 
Wina $25, Savings Bond.” Readers were 
told that “pictured above is the door of 
the office of one of Temple’s newest 
business men... and the first person to 
identify this office by walking in and 
saying, ‘Is this the office where I get a 
$25 savings bond for identifying?’ will 
walk out with the bond.” 

Those unable to identify the office the 
first day were advised to watch the 
“Telegram” for further clues. With in- 
terest running high in town, this same 
headline appeared the next day over a 
view from the window of the office to be 
identified. The third day the illustration 
was the door with the number of the 
office shown as 9??. The day following 
the headline was changed to “This office 
has been identified,” the interior of the 
office was shown and the winner named. 

The ad series was climaxed by an ad- 
vertisement featuring a photo of Jack 
Safley in the act of presenting the bond 
to the winner, a woman, who was first 
in line of about 20 people who waited for 
him to open up. She identified the office 
by the grain on the door. 

The Safley Agency has continued its 
newspaper advertising with a one-col- 
umn, five-inch ad each week, using comic 
illustrations and offering insurance of 
every description. A 60-second daily spot 





announcement on local AM and FM sta- 
tions is also carried and these 
have a seasonal appeal for 
types of coverage. 

When the agency decided to move to 
its present location at 10 South Main 


“spe tS 
different 





JACK SAFLEY 


Street, Temple, a $10 reward was of 
fered “over the air” for the first person 
to enter the new office and give the 
correct address. That stunt brought him 
quick results, so quick in fact that he 
paid two people $10 each. The day after 
this radio contest he ran a five-column 
newspaper ad showing the picture of 
Safley sitting in his new office, and 
inviting the community to drop in and 
renew their insurance at a convenient 
street level location. 

Mr. Safley’s direct mail program con- 
sists of a 300 monthly mailing of an 
insurance pictorial magazine and regular 
mailings of household inventories, bro- 
chures, blotters and folders. On special 
days such as birthdays and wedding an- 
niversaries, Christmas, etc., or when ill- 
nesses are known, clients and prospects 
receive greeting cards and flowers. 

As a user of inexpensive but effective 





Tell About Their Methods 





JERRY PECH 


novelties, he distributes small desk calen- 
dars, book matches, golf tees, telephone 
clips, scratch pads and simulated money 
with humorous markings. All such ma- 
terial carries name, address and slogan 
of the agency, His window display con- 
sists of a “projectograph” showing local 
travel scenes and events. This is a box 
type projector with built-in screen that 
enlarges 35 mm. slides. It holds 14 slides 
and revolves every 10 seconds. 

Jack Safley regards as “highly impor 
tant” his participation in community and 
welfare activities. He maintains: “The 
more you do the more you want to do 
for your community.” He began as a 
charter member of the 20-30 Club Inter- 
national in San Angelo, Tex., and moved 
with the Fort Worth Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. This organization designated 
him for the “Key Man of the Month” 
award. One “youth welfare” project led 
to another until he had proved to him- 
self and to the community that he pos- 
sessed leadership and could do a job. 

Judging from local reactions, Mr. 
Safley is satisfied that he’s on the right 
track in his type of personalized adver- 
tising. Around town he’s greeted by 
such comments as “Oh. You're the one 
who does all the advertising’; “What 
have you got to give away today?” or 
“That’s the fellow who gives away 
bonds.” People introduce him as Mr. 
Safely or “Safely Safley” as a joke but 
it proves that the repetition of his slo- 
gan is building reputation. 

The experience that impressed him the 
most was a letter received from a 
stranger in Lake Charles, La., over 600 
miles away, stating that “I saw your 
ad in the Temple Daily Telegram and 
would like to buy $3,000 of fire insur- 
ance on a tenant dwelling located in 
Temple.” 

Barney & Barney Ads Are 

Door Openers 

Barney & Barney, TAC award winner 
in the “over $500,000 premium income di- 
vision,” is San Diego’s largest agency 
dealing exclusively in insurance. An or- 
ganization of 27 full-time people, the 
partners are Marston Burnham; George 
H. Murch who represented the agency at 








ROGER CLARKE 


[AC’s award presentation; R. Hastings 
Garland; Paul Wolcott, Jr., and William 
G. Myers. 

\ great believer in newspaper adver- 
tising, the firm is convinced that the 
money is well spent and for three rea- 
sons: 

“(1) Our business has prospered. (2) 
Favorable comments on our ad series are 
many and regularly received. (3) Our 
salesmen are incre: asingly aware that the 
name of Barney & Barney inspires the 
confidence of the people they approach 
Selling is made correspondingly easier.” 

Throughout this advertising Barney & 
Barney has featured its InSUREplan 
a coined word that is descriptive 
of the insurance rendered by the agency 
consisting of a survey of a client’s entire 
risk, recommendation of an adequate 
program, economical and conveniently 
spaced, so that premiums fall due at the 
best times. 

\lso featured in the newspaper ads is 
the “InSUREpay plan” a= system of 
premium financing developed by the 
firm’s accounting department, and han 
dled through contract with a separate 
credit company operated by Barney & 
Barney. 

While sales are the ultimate goal of 
this agency’s advertising, it is appreci- 
ated that results are difficult to measure. 
However, the good will built up as a by- 
product of advertising, serves as an ef- 
fective door opener for salesmen and 
adds prestige to the name of Barney & 
Barney. The informal approach is used 
in the copy treatment; also liberal use 
of white space. Cartoon illustrations set 
off such attention-getting headings as 
Skiing Is Like Love; How to Salt It 
Away; This Close Harmony Saves You 
Monev; Don’t Be Policy-Poor; Even 
Two Heads Aren’t Enough; Whee 
Do It Again Ma; and Life-Size TV. 

Even the driest insurance subjects are 
explained in an interesting, conversa- 
tional fashion. As an example, the fol- 
lowing message ran under the “Life-size 
TV” heading: 

A woman just naturally likes to watch 
wrestling on TV, and any husband who 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1948-52 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 





STOCK ‘COMPANIES 





major casualty lines— 
automobile liability, automobile property 
damage and liability other than auto— 
suffered underwriting losses in 1952, the 
over-all results for the year in this field 
were better than in 1951. A major factor 
in this improvement was the increased 
rates which served to offset in part the 
effects of inflation. For all lines ‘yea 
the underwriting profit produced by 2C8 
stock companies—fire and cides 
—licensed in New York and doing a 
countrywide business, totaled $7,908,936 
before Federal income taxes, or 3% of 
total earned premiums of $2,982,444,053, a 
new production high. In contrast, an 
underwriting loss of $91,307,093 or 3.9% 
was sustained by 215 companies in 1951 


Although three 


whose total earned premium volume 
topped $2,340,000,000 

The 1952 incurred losses of the 268 
companies totaled $1,653,036,275 for a 
loss ratio of 55.4%, while the year pre- 
vious the incurred losses — $1,338, - 
937,749 for a loss ratio of 57. . In addi- 


tion to this reduction in bee ratio the 
industry expense ratio also declined ; net 
investment income continued to rise and 
market values of common stocks in in- 
vestment portfolios appreciated substan- 
tially. 

Reflecting the 


increased production 


written 


tempo, 1952 net premiums of 
these companies exceeded $3,184,000,000 
including $653,000,000 of automobile col 
lision business. In this connection it 


should be noted that the experience ot 
the additional companies writing casualty 
lines last year is reflected primarily in 
their collision business. Fire companies 
are still pursuing a cautious policy, and 
even though more and more of them are 
engaged in multiple line underwriting the 
casualty 


greater portion of their 1952 
business, other than collision, was on a 
pooling basis rather than on a direct 
basis. 


Auto Liability and Auto P.D. 

Plagued by inflation, two of the auto 
mobile lines continued “in the red” last 
year. For automobile liability the loss 
totaled $37,946,413 or 5.3% of earned pre- 
miums of $713,865,582. This compared 
with a loss of $45,324,342 or 7.7% on 1951 
earned premiums of $589,599,949. Written 
premiums last year were $70€9,669,831. 
Total incurred losses in this line last 


Company 
Accident & Casualty of Winterthur... 


Aetna Casualty & Surety............. 


year were $426,601,614 for a loss ratio of 
59.8% while in 1951 the loss ratio was 
60.9% 

For automobile P.D. the underwriting 
loss amounted to $24,029,751 or 6.8% of 
earned premiums of $350,288,010, an en- 
couraging improvement over the 1951 
underwriting loss of $42,240,228 which 
was 14.4% of $293,074,755 in earned pre- 
miums. Losses incurred toti iled $205,421,- 
052 for a loss ratio of 58.6%. In contrast 
the 1951 loss ratio was 64.5%. Written 
premiums for 1952 in this line topped 
the $375,950,000 mark. 

Companies view with satisfaction the 
1952 auto collision picture which showed 
total underwriting profit of $22,944,396 or 
3.9% of earned premiums of $582,514,470. 
Although this result is based on the 
experience of a greater number of com- 
panies than in 1951 the improvement is 
still pleasing. Note that a profit of $2,- 
469,552 or &% of $304,616,158 in earned 
premiums was made in 1951. Incurred 
losses were $316,040,967 for a loss ratio 
of 54.3% whereas the 1951 loss ratio was 
53.9% on $164,143,107 incurred losses. 
Workmen’s Compensation “in the Black’ 

After two years of “red” figures the 
workmen’s compensation trend turned 
for the better in 1952 and underwriting 
profit of $1,928,811 or 5% was made on 
earned premium volume of $441,610,518. 
Increased rates and higher payrolls were 
the major factors in this improvement. 
In 1951 the underwriting loss totaled 
$16,092,228 or 4.2% of earned premiums 
of $384,024,625. 

Total incurred losses last year were 
$284,064,722 for a loss ratio of 64.3% 
while in 1951 the loss ratio was 67.0% 
The 1952 written premiums were $451,- 
227,436, sizably ahead of 1951 volume. 

Experience on liability other than auto 
was hardly improved over 1951, the 
underwriting loss last year being $20,- 
740,631 or 9.3% compared with 1951 loss 
of $18,470,406 or 9.6%. Earned premium 
volume for 1952 totaled $223,488,910, up 
about $31,000,000. Written premiums last 
vear were $242,522,032. Total incurred 
losses on 1952 business were $112,192,537 
for a loss ratio of 50.2% but in 1951 the 
loss ratio was 48.1% on incurred losses 
of $92,376,083. 


All other lines were profitable last 
Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 

1948 $6,182,877 $3,278,421 53.0% 
1949 6,213,236 3,090,818 49.7 
1950 6,384,375 3,786,646 59.3 
1951 5,916,429 3,185,326 53.8 
1952 6,278,548 3,221,444 51.3 
1948 $78,526,170 $35,286,880 44.9% 
1949 84,250,768 36,374,225 43.2 
1950 89,855,329 40,068,343 45.3 
1951 =100,116,565 51,952,019 51.9 
1952 116,668,710 56,413,672 48.4 
1950 $3,928,055 $1,774,679 45.2% 
1951 4,543,504 2,343,721 51.6 
1952 $37,950,470 $20,872,503 55.0% 


year as the following line-by-line experi- 
ence indicates: 
A. & H. Lines in Good Shape 

Individual accident business, written by 
multiple line companies only, produced 
a 1952 underwriting profit of $8, 135,321 or 
13.1% of earned premiums of $62,096,601. 
This compared with 1951 profit of $5,733,- 
254 or 9.8% of earned premiums of $58,- 
370,133. Incurred losses were $21,913,705 
and loss ratio 35.3%. The 1951 loss ratio 
was 36.9% on $21,522,157 of earned pre- 
miums. Written premiums last year to- 
taled $63,914,245. 

Although health insurance experience 
Was not as favorable as in 1951 this line 
produced a profit of $1,321,944 or 28% 
of $47,034,416 earned premiums. The 1951 
profit was $2,284,016 or 5.2% of $44,026,- 
661 in earned premiums. ratio 
jumped from 45.6% in 1951 to 50.4% last 
year. Incurred losses were respectively 
$24,033,439 in 1952 and $20,086,054 in 1951. 
The 1952 written premiums totaled $48,- 
334,624, up about $2,000,000. 

Group A. & H., encouragingly in the 
black, showed 1952 profit of $7,446,044 or 
4.1% of earned premiums of $179,687,031. 
This compares with profit of $4,515,071 or 
2.8% in 1951. Incurred losses in 1952 
totaled $138,835,638 for a ratio of 
77.3%. The 1951 incurred losses amounted 
to $125,270,035 for 78.3% loss ratio. 

Burglary and theft results, another 
1952 bright spot, produced underwriting 
profit of $5,821,824 or 8.0% of $73,158,560 
in earned premiums. This compared with 
profit of $4,274,195 or 6.1%. Incurred 
losses totaled $27,972,932 for 38.2% loss 
ratio as against $26,248,594 in 1951 in- 
curred losses and loss ratio of 37.6%. 


Surety and Fidelity Both Profitable 


Reflecting the booming construction 
market, the 1952 earned premiums in the 
surety line topped $97,000,000 and written 
premiums went over the $100,000,000 
mark for the first time. Underwriting 
profit was $20,376,581 or 21.0% compared 
with 1951 profit of $10,861,325 or 12.1% 
Incurred losses totaled $20,587,263 for a 
loss ratio of 21.2% compared with 1951 
incurred losses of $25,537,431 and loss 
ratio of 28.5%. 

Although fidelity bond losses increased 
last year the companies closed the year 
with an over-all profit of $4,329,330 or 


Loss 


loss 


Alliance Assurance 


Alliance Fire 


Allstate Insurance 


Allstate Fire 


8.1% of $53,487,752 in earned premiums. 
In contrast the 1951 underwriting loss 
$806,043 or 1.6% of earned premiums 


was 
of $49,019,680. Incurred losses on 1952 
business tot led $19,337,112 for a loss 


ratio of 36.2% as against $17,552,804 in 
1951 incurred losses and 35.8% loss ratio. 
It would appear that the acquisition cost 
was higher on 1951 fidelity business— 
being the three-year cycle ior renewals— 
than on 1952 business. 

Boiler & Machinery Profit Much Larger 

Giving full effect to increased rates, 
1952 boiler and machinery experience 
showed a big improvement over that of 
1951. On earned premiums of $36,142,667 
the underwriting profit was $5,844,454 or 
16.2%, as against the 1951 profit of $605,- 
629 or 1.8% of earned premiums of $33,- 
521,186. Incurred losses last year totaled 
$7,973,803 for a loss ratio of 22.0%, com- 
pared with $9,386,675 and 28.0% loss 
ratio in 1951. However, the 1952 written 
premiums of $33,246,162 were about 
$9,000,000 less than in 1951. 

Credit insurance continued a money- 
maker last year with $2,040,674 in under- 
writing profit or 38.2% of $5,341,267 
earned premiums. This compared with 
1951 profit of $2,170,488 or 42.3%. In- 
curred losses totaled $527,899 for a loss 
ratio of 9.9% as against 1951 incurred 
losses of $267,049 on which loss ratio was 
5.2%. Net premiums written last year 
totaled $5,381,274, only slightly higher 
than in 1951. 

The glass insurance line came into its 
own last year. Underwriting profit was 
$1,015,997 or 6.1% of $26,381,739 in earned 
premiums. In contrast, an underwriting 
loss of $1,131,209 or 4.6% was made in 
1951 on earned premiums of $24,723,718. 
Total inownred losses for the year 
amounted to $10,187,655 for a loss ratio 
of 38.6% as compared with $11,586,957 
and 46.9% in 1951. Net premiums written 
for 1952 were $26,937,640. 

Individual company results which fol- 
low show a five-year span of experience 
for many companies and a few years 
for others—mostly fire carriers. For 1952 
the totals include sprinkler and other 
miscellaneous lines in addition to the 
major classes. All tabulations are based 
on totals prepared by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters from the 
Insurance Expense Exhibit. 





1951 $1,274,550 «$572,482 44.9% 
1952 ‘1,841,789 933,115 50.7 
1951 $151,335 $72,468 47.9% 
1952 177,258 85,583 48.3 
1951 738,579 412,209 55.8 
1952 870,438 459,688 52.8 
1952 $203,187 —- $101,741 50.1% 
1948 $25,676,276 $11,411,429 44.4% 
1949 39,592,866 15,524,949 39.2 
1950  49,642'569  22'301'916 44.9 
1951 60,115,078 33,055,071 55.0 
1952 79,896,674 37,103,753 46.4 
1952 $11,162,471 $4,690,323 42.0% 
1952 $11,385 $5,735 32.8% 
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Company 


ROKIPR PAROS oooh kiss caticne 
(See Great American Group for 1952 Results) 


American Automobile ................ 


American Automobile Fire............ 
American Aviation & Gen’l............ 


DiRGN AOI “SUMMER 8s 5 5 oecc ae kaise 


Pisevients COW! 6 oie bk eas a8 


American Credit Indemnity............ 


American Eagle Fire................... 


American Employers’ ................ 


American Equitable .................. 


American Fidelity & Casualty........ 


American Fidelity Fire................. 


American Guarantee & Liability....... 


American Home Fire ................ 


American Insurance Group............ 
(Bankers Indemnity Co. only prior 
to 1951) 


PARDUTICAN WAGUONRECS. 5.6884 6 2456 ee soe es 


American Motorists Fire.......... 


American National Fire............... 
(See Great American Group for 1952 Results) 


American Policyholders .............. 


PINOTEEER, (OURBLY os osc ok aseiodes cases 
(Including New York Casualty and 
Surety Fire for 1951) 


PATER CASON ioe so occa ewes ee eves 


PEVOR AMOUMINEY! Suissa ds weaw eee cays 


1950 
1951 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1952 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 


1951 


1952 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 


1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1952 


1950 
1951 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Earned 


Premiums 


$814,756 
1,006,474 


$36,155,635 
37,182,433 
39,465,816 
43,513,073 
44,701,020 


$8,822,478 
$2,598,140 


$13,632,102 
14,967,406 
17,521,940 
18,916,154 
21,439,145 


$1,106,541 
717,410 


$3,454,129 
3,603,774 
S:5/ 0/547 
3,989,448 
4,163,371 


$16,938,096 
15,921,393 
16,863,894 
19,058,680 
20,654,011 


$944,069 


$10,201,995 
15,366,392 


$2,783,636 
4,143,036 
S772 
6,635,619 
9,185,870 
$430,292 
$12,103,924 
11,415,109 
10,719,540 
20,399,809 
24,539,985 


$15,453,801 
18,643,752 
20,146,728 
24,115,071 
27 299,047 


ft 


223,051 


$203,089 
251,619 


$1,759,059 
2:305;175 
2,583,098 
1,944,025 
1,952,439 


$20,064,965 
29,206,748 
27,671,132 
37,919,703 
39,139,510 


$401,647 
440,957 


$764,550 
861,437 
948,909 
1,181,371 
1,365,197 


Losses 
Incurred 


$354,165 
514,071 


$15,004,079 
17,306,123 
22,227,577 
23,429,694 
22,203,089 


$3,442,926 
$1,440,703 


$6,795,670 
6.909,120 
7,723,975 
10,345,204 
11,512,092 


$502,280 
267,281 


$503,863 
393,168 
294,622 
171,055 
517,688 


$794,227 
753,400 
811,342 


$8,584,083 
6,492,465 
8,590,339 
9,826,501 
9,789,646 


$514,141 


$6,649,100 
9,662,900 
7,596,059 
10,525,911 
11,790,513 


$1,186,688 
1,912,879 
3,000,138 
3,444,085 
5,644,501 


$245,010 


$6,288,668 
5,008,180 
5,642,861 
12,742,675 
14,590,977 


$7,658,213 

9,325,030 
10,325,248 
13,616,403 


15,295,209 
$81,594 


$88,346 
128,679 


$1,219,300 
1,543,657 
1,717,485 
1,247,124 
1,280,897 


$12,228,192 
14,333,546 
14,154,870 
21,186,963 
20,852,209 


$227,547 
261,338 


$348,919 
438,163 
494,301 
640,889 
1,074,212 


Loss 
Ratio 


39.0% 
55.5% 


49.8% 
46.1 


50.5% 
64.6 
65.8 


50.7% 
40.8 
50.9 
51.6 
47.4 


54.5% 


65.2% 
62.9 
529 
67.7 
60.9 


49.5% 
50.0 
She 
56.5 
56.0 





— -_ 


Established 1925 


NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 





Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 


BRANCHES: 
ATLANTIC CITY JERSEY CITY TRENTON 











Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1952 Country-wide Experience 








Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Dd ne ne $255,156,578 $182,848,448 71.7% 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity.............. 151,830,302 91,646,305 60.4 
Unies tata is Gr Ge ee cicecccacnccs are 134,573,243 75,315,832 56.0 
Aetna: Casualty & Surety... . 3.5.06... 000% 116,668,710 56,413,672 48.4 
Se eee 113,229,773 62,686,436 55.4 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group............ 112,273,092 62,182,217 55.4 
fe a | | aa 104,139,695 51,139,892 49.1 
WMeey (Ge Casmaleee. <5 oc ckdcccccssesscacas 93,422,060 51,483,385 55.1 
WOM Ss rc ciate boa rs ei oe hance take 79,896,674 37,103,753 46.4 
PUM RMEAD © MUIMIN Si ooo x. <5 oie) o sos cic sla vine oe se 21 72,870,612 35,170,668 48.3 
Indemnity Co. of North America............ 64,321,145 34,932,837 54.3 
OTs oS aos ee ee bcc blk, wdc 54,940,933 34,914,176 63.5 
a OOO a a 50,752,382 27,445,576 54.1 
Employers Eaability .... 006 cc60. 0 ceeds cases 48,113,780 23,606,351 49.1 
New Amsterdam Casualty.................... 46,445,717 25,538,743 55.0 

Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Associated Indemnity ...... Se ee 1948 $12,568,241 $6,418,996 51.1% 
1949 10,798,946 6,116,732 56.7 
1950 10,368,533 6,194,755 59.7 
1951 12,059,457 8,873,908 73.6 
1952 10,633,203 7,417,723 69.8 

Assurance Co. of America.............. 1951 $687,219 $432,908 63.0% 
1952 699,552 420,068 60.0 

Fo Oe ee eee ae 1951 $624,324 $289,874 46.4% 
1952 730,343 340,909 46.7 

Automobile of Hartford................ 1951 $12,674,823 $5,196,931 41.0% 
1952 14,39.,848 5,654,317 39.3 

Bankers & Shippers..................:: 1951 $1,980,847 $1,082,505 54.6% 
1952 2,178,866 1,223,358 56.1 

ese TNMGhae iN HP ABO 6.85. acces 00.0 Sales wce'e 1952 $194,771 $93,254 47 9% 

Birmingham Fire of Pa............... 1952 $411,899 $236,801 57.5% 

poston maemrnmne (Cais o.oo ke 1950 $1,870,572 $952,271 50.9% 
1951 3,048,420 1,972,729 64.7 

Boston Insurance Group............... 1952 $7,719,658 $4,660,309 60.4% 

British American Assurance........... 1951 $101,252 $54,775 54.1% 
1952 1,110,063 61,771 55.6 

WePaPeUN ESB <6 a cies os de ce olee wee =.) gOS $81,925 $41,866 51.1% 
1952 96,702 44,600 46.1 

nt 2 ee are 1952 $32,771 $14,413 44.0% 

Caledonian-American ................. 1952 $74,173 $38,195 51.5% 

Caledonian Insurance Co............... 1952 $294,900 $151,981 51.5% 

California Insurance Co............... 1951 $341,268 $174,394 51.1% 
1952 402,840 185,801 46.1 

NE OR tO 1952 $29,581,028 $20,990,319 71.0% 

oe ON Se rin ere Ptr ore ae 1951 $1,495,764 $789,133 52.8% 
1952 1,616,146 804,718 49.8 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Why Surety Bonds Were Restored by the City 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the New York bonding picture 
of the year was the restoration of 
surety bonds by the City of New York 
as security for proposals and contracts 
for municipal construction. Aside from 
the commission benefits accruing from 
the new business that will result, pro- 
ducers should hail this achievement as 
a practical demonstration of the advan- 
tages to be ones by application of sell- 
ing techniques to pure production prob- 
lems. 

Interested producers and company offi- 


past 


cials worked together in achieving the 
bond restoration, and the measure of 
cooperation between them represents 


progress toward the goal of true indus- 
is acknowledged 


try cooperation which 

to be a pressing need in future public 
relations of our business. It is fitting, 
therefore, to present a brief outline of 


what such cooperation produced in New 


York, and it is offered in the hope that 
it may encourage eesti effort else 
where to achieve that unity of action 
which protects both premium profits and 


commission income. 
Convinced City of Direct and Tangible 
Benefits 

were restored on New York 
construction because we succeeded in 
demonstrating to public officials involved 
the direct and tangible benefits that 
would accrue to the City of New York 
and its taxpayers from the restoration of 
bonds—just as such benefits had been, 
and are being realized by public owners 
on other bonded construction. Basically, 
the comprehensive bonding service which 


) _ 
Bonds 


the city has recently adopted is similar 
to that which had been applicable to 
Federal construction since 1935—and on 
other public work prior to 1938 when 
the bond requirement was abolished in 
New York. 

Out success was due to a more con- 
vincing and more technical presentation 
of the nature and extent of our bonding 


service pre we had previously been able 
to have considered. It was helpful that 
the constructive advantages accruing 
from the bonding of Federal construc- 
tion had been so frankly and repeatedly 
acknowledged by the public works offi- 
cers of the various Federal Departments 

The enactment of the Miller Act in 
1935, in i to the old Heard Act, 
itself represented such an acknowledg- 
ment of the need for increased security 
to subcontractors and materialmen to in- 
duce them to quote the favorable bid 
prices which produce the economical con- 
struction that public agencies need and 


succession 


desire. 

These subcontractors perform and fi- 
nance the actual work in the field, and 
prepayment for labor and materials (to 
obtain important discounts) imposes a 
heavy financial burden on them. It is 
their pricing of their work which deter- 


real cost to the owner. When 
the need to charge 
delayed payment 


mines the 
bonds are required, 
for credit risks or 
which affect their own vital bank and 
trade credit standing is obviated, and 
the owner receives a direct benefit which 
substantially pays the cost of a bonding 
program. 

Some public officials expect these trade 
creditors to disclose secrets of their 


credit position and business practice to 
prove 


that such preferences exist. 


Of New York on Municipal 


By James J. Lucy 
Partner, Lucy & McNiece General Agency, New York 


JAMES J. 


LUCY 


Though the implication is sometimes un- 
justified, the fact that the better sub- 
contractors (who control better labor and 
material sources) usually are attracted 
to bonded work seems conclusive. It was 


these considerations, and our ability to 
‘get them over” by sustained promo- 
tional effort, that won the restoration 
of our bonds for us. 

No matter what the extent of our 


sholastic training, a practical knowledge 
ot f suretyship is acquired through experi- 


ence of our own, or of others. It would 
be a liberal education in itself if the 
facts of our experience in restoring 
bonds on New York public work were 
more generally known. During the seven 
years of persistent effort devoted to this 
project there was built up, to an extent 
not previously realized, a public record 


of the efficacy ot corporate suretyship 
which public officials and surety people, 





study the Opinions of the Corporation 
Counsel, dated April 6, 1949, April 3, 
1950, and November 18, 1952; the minutes 
of the Board of Education meeting of 
February 2, 1950, and the minutes of the 
3oard of Estimate meeting of January 
29, 1953. Even a bonding tyro will under- 
stand that the acceptance and espousal 
of the basic considerations described in 
these public records required a detailed 
and factual presentation of fhe bonding 
services which promised to produce the 
administrative and economic advantages 
that won the official approval we had 
unsuccessfully sought for 12 years prior 
to 1950, when bonds were restored on 
school construction. 
Selling Arguments for Use of Bid Bonds 
The City of New York had been accus- 
tomed to requiring cash security in lieu 
of bid bonds, and our selling arguments 
that the use of bid bonds would increase 
competition and reduce construction costs 
were strikingly gg by the experi- 
ence of the Board of Education in 195] 
and 1952. In only six gest: in November 
and December, 1951, some 32 bidders 
submitted 188 bids for general construc- 
for 25 


tion (without mechanical work) 
schools. These bids aggregated $268,- 
345,588, whereas the awards amounted 


only to $31,425,520. 

If bid checks were the 
permitted, these bidders 
posted an aggregate of 
which $1,917,868 would have been held 
until awards were made after the bid- 
ding of this program was completed. 
This would have imposed such a finan 
cial burden on some of the bidders that 
they could not have bid some of the later 
projects. Furthermore, the excess of 
other bid prices over their low bids 
would have cost the Board of Education 
several times the aggregate premiums of 
$314,255 paid for the bonds given by the 
low bidders. 

Why Board of Education Adopted 

Program 

The preparation and filing of a statis 
tical analysis of this experience resulted 
in permanent adoption of our bonding 
program which had_ originally been 


sole security 
would have 
$5,307,304, of 








alike, can afford to study and under- adopted for a trial period. We were not 

stand. required to present as detailed an an- 

We particularly recommend for such alysis for the 1952 school program, but 
James ]. Lucy 40 Years in Bonding Field 

One of the leading contract bond producers in Greater New York, the author 


of this article has been engaged in the bonding business 
in this field. 
agency 
American Surety 
McNiece became a partner in the 
Agency has become widely known as a leading writer of 


The 


is a nationally known figure 
Before establishing his 
underwriter, first with the 
In 1946 William B. 
& McNiece General 


own 


tract bonds in which they specialize. 
general agents. 
Mr. Lucy serves on the executive 
Surety Bond Producers and is a member of the 
Surety Agents. 


the New York Building 
industry committee. 


committee of 


for the past 40 years and 


in 1937 Mr. Lucy was a contract bond 
and then with the Maryland Casualty. 
agency and the firm of Lucy 


con- 
Maryland Casualty is represented as 
the National Association of 
National Association of Casualty & 


For the past four years he has been on the board of governors of 
Congress, representing that group on the joint construction 
This is composed of representatives of the four leading con- 


struction organizations and the principal contracting, fiscal and legal officials of the 


City of New York, designated by Robert 


Another of Mr. Lucy’s connections is 


engineering contractors. 
his outline of 


tion of 
In presenting 


which helped to restore bonds in New York City, 


Moses, 
The Moles, 


the technical and highly 


coordinator of construction. 
a nationally known organiza- 


professional promotion 
Mr. Lucy was motivated by the 


thought that it would be of interest to surety bond people elsewhere who, at some 


time, mz LV 


experience opposition to the use of bonds. 








eee Sie teedenien 





onstruction 


which threw 
the general 


statistics 
phases ot 


submit 
other 


we did 
light on 
subject. 

Between November 6, 1952 and Decem- 
ber 9, 1952, some 22 schools were bid. 
There were 174 general construction bids 
and 504 for the mechanical trades, a to- 
tal of 678 bids which aggregated $368,- 
218,821, on which the awards aggregated 
$43,035,001. It was estimated that, if 
interest were paid for the aggregate of 
$7,364, 4? which would have been de- 
posited if cash deposits even as low as 
2% were the sole security acceptable, the 
interest would have aggregated $25,570. 

It so hs . that the contractor who 
won the last school was low bidder for 
$11,497,000 ne work, and second or third 
on other bids. If that bidder had been 
obliged to post cash security for his 
1-2-3 bids, he would not have been able 
to bid all of this work, and the Board 
of Education would have paid $201,000 
more if the last school had gone to the 
next lowest bidder. Considering that the 
total premiums paid for all bonds on 


this 1952 program was only $380,000, it 
is readily apparent that bonds have 
proven very valuable to the Board of 


Education. 

By pure selling technique, we won an 
opportunity to prove by the obligee’s 
own experience the dollar-and-cents 
value of our bonding service. We should 


continue to drive home the advantages 
which will result from the owner’s fu- 
ture experience. We cannot expect to 


influence current decisions by citing an- 
cient history. 

Affirmative Benefits of Performance 

Bonds 

One of the weaknesses of our early 
efforts to restore bonds was the incon- 
clusive argument made to justify per- 
formance bonds on contracts which were 


not defaulted. Before we condemn the 
obstinacy of public or private owners 
who feel “it cannot happen here,” we 


need only to reflect on the present lack 
of interest on the part of Americans gen- 
erally in our Civilian Defense program. 
We are sure we will not be bombed, 
despite Pearl Harbor! 

If less emphasis is placed on the prob- 
ability of default, and more emphasis 
placed on the affirmative benefits of per- 


formance bonds, such as. guaranteed 
quality workmanship, expeditious per- 
formance which saves interest charges, 


rent, or similar costs not involved in the 
contract price, maintenance or replace- 
ment of defective workmanship or mate- 
rials, we would, perhaps surprisingly, 
encounter much less opposition. Such 
was Our experience in restoring bonds 
on New York construction. 
Savings Assured Through Payment 
onds 
Let us now consider payment bonds, 
which are our most valuable product to 
owners. The chairman of the committee 
on buildings and sites of the Board of 
Education was an experienced builder 
who never used bonds on his own pri- 
vate construction. His knowledge of 
construction trade practices as they ap- 
plied to public work caused him to 
recommend payment bonds as “promot- 
ing lower quotations from subcontractors 
and materialmen because of the elimi- 
nation of delays in payment and the 
risk of losses from non-payment.” To- 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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[t's the Best Policy 


FOR BOTH OF YOU! 







BEST TO BUY 


BEST TO SELL 


Ger you have to put your own best in- 
terests second to those of your prospect. 

But not when you sell INCOME PRO- 
TECTION Insurance. It happens to be the most 
desirable buy for any man — and just about the 
most satisfactory kind of policy for an insurance 
specialist to sell, from every angle. 

YOU get the same rate of commission year in, 
year out, because this type of insurance. has a 
yearly renewal. It provides you, too, with a con- 
tinuing income . . . a stabilizing factor in your 
own earnings. 

YOUR CUSTOMER, too, requires a continuing 


income, more than any other one thing, when sick- 


ness or accident interrupts his capacity to earn. 
INCOME PROTECTION is his number one need 
at such a time. 

YOU are supplying a very personal type of serv- 
ice when you sell INCOME PROTECTION be- 
cause you are working with the individual, in his 
best interest. 

YOUR CUSTOMER will be forever grateful and 
forever yours when the INCOME PROTECTION 
Insurance you sell him comes to his assistance in 
time of trouble. 

Yes, an INCOME PROTECTION policy is a 
good policy for all. Don’t forget to sell it — first, 
last and always. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


(é = AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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IAC Ad Contest Winners Tell Their Methods 


(Continued from Page 5) 


dares to switch to something else must 
be prepared to take the consequences. 

Mister, we can’t prepare you for dam- 
aged pride and deflated ego—but we can 
shore you up against bodily injury and 
disability. That is, we can write you in- 
expensive insurance which compensates 
when injuries suffered in the home in- 
volve you with doctors, nurses, hospitals, 
etc. 

Mishaps occur in the best run families, 
and it is only prudent to arrange things 
so that insurance bears the load—not the 
already-loaded family budget. 


BARNEY and BARNEY 


Insurance 
Forms Developed and Used by B. & B. 


Ingenuity of the Barney & Barney 
attested to by the following 


agency is 
1 and used during 


list ot torms develope 
1952: 

1. Claim Check folder- 

sent to a policyholder is enclosed in a 
folder, transmitted by personal letter, to 
remind him it vn paid him to insure 
with this agen¢ It is felt that this 
does a job in ra the idea of insur- 
ance at a time when the recipient is most 
receptive. 
2. Furrier’s Appraisal 
this blank, supplied by the agency, has 
produced not only many new fur policies 
but jewelry and personal property float- 
It has also introduced many 
& B.’s list of clients. 

3. Matchbooks—individual matchbook 
folders are sold at a discount to the 
busy sandwich stand in the lobby of the 
office building. Many thousands are also 
distributed with cigarettes, as well as be- 
ing placed in “help yourself” containers 
in the reception ape of the 
Barney & Barney alesmen also 
small boxes with insureds or prospects. 

4. Bailees’ policy signs—in the many 
le establishments insured, the 
7 and theft 


each loss check 


form—use of 


ers as well. 
new names to B. 


agency 
leave 





agency's sign telling of its fire 
protection is in prominence. 

5 dars—one year Barney & Bar- 
ney tried to be individual about a 
dars. At much extra expense a calendar 
was designed and printed * aay were 
disappoint ed. They 
Travelers’ 


5. Calen 


its insureds so 
wanted—and_ still want—the 
calendars None the gency tried has 
apecouched that of the Travelers in 
* ypularity. Plastic awakes card calen- 
dars like that of New England Mutual 
are placed on its counter and otherwise 
distributed. They are always snapped up 
With the tuna fisherman trade, the Varga 
calendar is in demand 

For several hundred business risks the 
agency a cheerful, red enameloid 
permanent wall calendar, with great vis 
ibility, and each year sends daily date 
refill pads. This is well used and is seen 
in many offices around town. 


ever 





uses 


Agency “Conversation Pieces” 

advertising—by word 
s occasioned by what Barney 
Dag tig tion pieces.’ 


Some of the best 
of mouth 
& Barney terms its 









Here are some h, is felt, help t 
fix in the minds of the pobiic tha 
agency is a good firm with wl 
deal 

Mobile telephone a messages 


are relayed to Partner 


aul Wolcott ove: 


the mobile telephone in his car on days 
that he sper we in the field. The light 
ning-fast service that he is able to give 
is cause for wonder to nae nt I-xample 


1 


was driving past the plant 
had phoned to the 
for someone to pick up some con 
tract documents and to execute a bond 
Seconds later Mr. Wolcott walked in his 
door 

Tea Room—it is 
B. staff because coffee is served 
\ few months ago it was decorated in 
smart and comfortable rattan, hemp 
square rug, plenty of convenient tables, 
small sink, electric plate and refrigerator 
The women of the staff use it for coffee 
before business hours, lunch and each 
afternoon for a 15-minute coffee break 


the day he 
contractor wh 


Ot a 
office 


so called by the B. & 
there 


The men occasionally confer there over 
coffee among themselves or with clients. 


New clients see it along with the rest 
of the office. Says the staff: “We love 
it !” 


Tropical plant collection—what used to 
be a drab vista—a light shaft ending in 
dingy skylight outside the windows fac- 
ing the agency’s reception lobby—is now 
a mass of tropical ferns and shrubs. It 
was part of a remodeling program early 
in 1952 which resulted in making the 
Barney & Barney office one of the most 
attractive in San Diego. 


Follows Up Items in “Daily Transcript” 


This agency also makes effective use of 
“leads” te new and increased business 
gleaned from “The Daily Transcript,” a 
legal publication in San Diego which lists 
city and county building permits, new 
business licenses, changes of ownership, 
fictitious name recordings and probate 
filings, and other matters of legal record. 
Each day B. & B. clips the columns 
listed and routes them among producers 
and the staff. “Changes in our accounts 
and additions to their holdings are noted 
and their insurance can be corrected or 
increased accordingly,” says the agency. 

“Wherever one of us finds the name of 
a friend or acquaintance who is not a 
client, a brief personal note is written 
to him. If he has bought a business, we 
wish him success. If he has taken out a 
building permit, we suggest a course 
of construction fire insurance. A few 
such letters have resulted in entire new 
lines, some in new dwelling fire policies, 
one for a contractor new to our files. 
Although the practice has been followed 
for only a short time, results have been 
sufficient lead us to believe it to be 
singularly effective.” 

Finally, Barney & Barney has found 
the classified telephone book advertising 
so effective that it is regarded as “one 
of our most directly productive media.” 
For years the agency has carried in the 
telephone book a large display ad under 
“Insurance Agents and Brokers,” and 
fortunately seniority entitles Barney & 
Barney to No. 1 space on the first page. 
Although the policy is to advertise the 
agencv rather than any company repre- 
sented, the tie-up with the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, for whom it is a 
general agent, has brought many calls 
and orders from people coming from 
other parts of the nation. 


Photographic Ads Bring 
Results for Clarke 


Roger Clarke of Fredericksburg, Va., 
and his two partners—Gerry H. Story, 
Jr., and Perry N. Eackles—are well 
known in this southern town because of 
their progressiveness in advertising and 
sales promotion. When the word reached 
them that their agency had won the IAC 
award in division 4—$100,001 to $250,000 
premium volume—the “Free Lance-Star” 
of F redericksburg published a congratu- 
latory ad praising the accomplishment 
and featuring pictures of the three part- 
Attention was directed to the 
imaginative and original 
by the Roger Clarke 


ners, 
“outstanding, 
use of advertising” 
agency. 

Policy of this agency is to rely on 
newspaper advertising for consistent con- 
tact with the public. Two types of copy 
are used—one which features cartoon 
illustrations and is headed “Now You 
Know,” appears once a week. Its pur- 
pose is to give answers to everyday in- 
surance problems. The other ad which 
contains the pictures of the three part- 
ners, runs twice a week, and the part- 
ners believe that this personalized mes- 
sage has brought better results than any 
other promotional vehicle used. 

Perry Eackles and Gerry Story are 
both relatively new to Fredericksburg 
and thev are convinced that the picture 


ads have done much to make them known 


in the community. Recently, through 
error, the local newspaper switched the 
names under the pictures, and it was a 





G, “ad. 


surprise to the agency, the number of 
people who commented on the error. 


Folder 


Most compelling direct mail piece used 
by Roger Clarke is one entitled “Know 
Your Insurance Agent” which gives per- 
tinent facts about the agency and its 
facilities. This folder has been widely 
distributed and has brought encouraging 
results. Calendars are also sent out and 
are so popular that the agency annually 
receives requests from people who are 
not among its regular customers. 

Novelties are also put to good use and 
they include key tags, book matches and 
a calendar card headed “Any Bonds To- 
day?” This card fits on the rear of a 
collapsible desk name sign which is pre- 
sented to each of the attorneys in town. 
The name sign with the first card is 
delivered personally while the remaining 
calendar cards are mailed monthly, thus 
keeping the Roger Clarke agency fresh 
in mind. 

While appreciative of company coop- 
eration this agency prefers not to adver- 
tise its compiz anies, but concentrates on 
keeping its own trademark “RC”— Relia- 
ble Coverage—before the public. This 
slogan is used consistently in all the 
agency’s advertising including a_ half 
page ad in the classified section of the 
telephone directory. While the results 
are difficult to evaluate Partner Gerry 
Story says: “We have noticed a definite 
increase in ‘walk-in’ and telephone busi- 
ness since our program got under’ way 
in earnest about a year ago, and most 
of it is desirable business.” 

Direct mail is by no means overlooked. 
There are regular mailings of two types 
of letters—the faculty letter which is 
sent to about 450 teachers in three coun- 
ties, the city schools and Mary Washing- 
ton College, and the business interrup- 
tion letter which is sent to local business 
firms after a loss that points vividly to 
the need for B.I. coverage. 

Personal surveys are also conducted 
so as to keep clients informed of their 
coverage needs. Suggestions are regu- 
larly made as to what additional cover- 
ages, limits and amounts they should 
buy. The response to this survey appeal 
is good, and Roger Clarke considers it 
one of the agency’s best advertising and 
confidence-building services. 


Jerry Pech Features Agency 
News Sheet 


When Jerry Pech, head of his own 
agency on Chicago’s southwest side, 
found that his exhibit of advertising had 
won first place in IAC’s division 3 for 
agencies in the $50,001 to $100,000 pre- 
mium volume class, the first thing he 
did was to make a thorough survey of 
all his advertising and direct mail so as 
to analyze the reasons why the Pech 
Agency had won the award. 

Convinced of the effectiveness of his 


STORY, JR. 


“Know Your Insurance Agent” 


R. R. MITTELBUSHER 


advertising, Mr. Pech points to the 
steady increase in premium volume annu- 
ally as a direct result of it. It all started 
seven years ago when he returned from 
World War II service to find his small 
office, operated during his absence by his 
wife, with just enough business still on 
the books to give him a fresh start. As 
his first project, he played a long shot 
by building a ground floor office on sim- 
ple, modern lines with an attractive front 
so as to bring in over-the-counter busi- 
ness. 

He then started to publish a monthly 
house organ called “The Pech Agency 
News” which was the outgrowth of a 
small community newspaper that he and 
his wife put out just prior to and during 
the war. Although this newspaper was 
sold, the Pechs learned from their pub- 
lishing experience how effective a small, 
newsy community paper can become. 
They used that formula in launching the 

“Agency News” and the unique feature 
of it is that it appears once a month as 
a display ad in Chicago’s “Southwest 
News-Herald” having 25,000 circulation. 
From this ad reprints are made and 
mailed to 1,000 customers. 

Gossip Column Is Best Read Feature 

3est read feature of this news sheet 
is) a gossip column, “The Gababout” 
which contains personal news about the 
agency’s customers. The staff of the 
agency keeps on their toes for “newsy 
bits.” Frequently pictures of agency em- 
ployes appear along with news of current 
insurance developments. This serves the 
double purpose of making customers fa- 
miliar with those who work for the 
agency and, at the same time, keeps them 
abreast of insurance changes. 

Another feature of the “Agency News 
is “The Man of the Month” section in 
which the chief figure is a public official, 
local business man, and not infrequently, 
a competitor. A brief account of his busi- 
ness and recreational activities are pre- 
sented. 

All the copy is written by employes 
of the agency in  easy-to-understand 
style. Layman’s language is used as, for 
example, a householder’s comprehensive 
property floater is referred to as a “poor 
man’s floater” while a comprehensive 
personal liability policy is called “dog 
bite” insurance. 

Another effective form of advertising, 
which has been kept up year after year, 
is the mailing of 3,000 plastic or metal 
desk calendars at Christmas. One thou- 
sand of these are sent to regular cus- 
tomers and 2,000 to home owners within 
a half mile radius of the office—all pros- 
pective customers, 

Personal Birthday Cards 


To further the personal touch in insur- 
ance, Mr. Pech decided five years ago 
to send personal birthday and anniver- 
sary cards without advertising copy to as 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Chinese Wall 


Non-Resident Brokers and Agents Are Rebelling Against Countersignature Legislation 


That Is Unfair or Discriminatory; Maintain It Will Result in Bringing Into 


From time to time various proposals 
are introduced in the legislatures of dif- 
ferent states under the influence of in- 
terested local pressures which have as 
their purpose the imposition of discrim- 
inatory restrictions on non-resident in- 
surance brokers or agents. In some cases 
attempts have been made to exclude 
non-residents altogether from writing 
risks within a state. In other cases at- 
tempts are made to prevent them from 
the proper servicing of risks. Still in 
other cases, legislation is proposed which 
discriminates against non-resident pro- 
ducers by requiring them to share a 
fixed percentage of the commissions 
earned on their business with a resident 
local agent. This is irrespective of the 
relative value of services rendered by 
each and irrespective of any agreement 
they might wish to make between them- 
selves with respect to the apportionment 
of such commission. The American bro- 
kers and many agents believe that legis- 
lation of this character is not only 
unfair and discriminatory, but constitutes 
a threat to the continued regulation of 
the insurance business by the various 
states. 


West Virginia’s New Countersignature 
aw 


Fortunately, in most of these cases the 
inequity of such measures is so obvious 
that they fail to obtain any real legis- 
lative support. In other situations, local 
agents who may have been induced to 
lend their support to such measures, 
have withdrawn such support or modified 
their position when they understood the 
full import of the legislation in question. 
In a few cases, however, local pressures 
have been so intensified that some of 
these measures have been enacted into 
law. Such was the case in West Virginia 
this year where a bill sponsored by cer- 
tain local agents was enacted into law 
requiring that a local countersigning 
agent receive not less than 50% of the 
commission earned by non-resident bro- 
kers on West Virginia risks. 

Those who have opposed legislation of 
this character have done so not only 
because of its discrimination and unfair- 
ness, but also because it impedes the 
free flow of commerce. One immediate 
result of such legislation is to bring into 
effect retaliatory statutes of other states. 
The inevitable result is the erection of 
Chinese walls from state to state. The 
American economy developed into the 
greatest in the world because the free 
interflow of trade within the Federal 
union made our country the largest free 
trade area in the world. The benefits of 
this policy to the nation at large have 
been manifest. Any state laws which 
hamper this freedom are steps in the 
destruction of our economy upon which 
the future of freedom-loving nations of 
the world now depends. 


The Broker’s Role in England 


In England, where manufacturing and 
commercial activities had early reached 
a high level of development, the insur- 
ance broker had long established himself 
as an indispensable element in the pro- 
curing of coverage for particular risks. 
Being the direct representative of the 
insured, his primary obligation was not 
to any ‘particular underwriter but to the 
insured himself. Through the broker the 


Play Retaliatory Statutes of Other States 


By EpmMunp T. DELANEY 
Partner of Palmer, Serles, Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy, New York 


insured received the benefit of impartial 
advice, and the broker remained in a 
position of freedom to place his risks 
to the best advantage of his client at 
the lowest possible rate and with the 
most satisfactory carrier. 

In the United States, however, in the 
early part of the 19th century when the 
American economy was basically agri- 
cultural, most insurance was_ placed 
through direct writing. In some instances 
companies actually forbade the payment 
of commissions to anyone bringing in 
business. In due course the American 
Agency System was developed to meet 
the needs of the insuring public, and 
the greater part of insurance began to 
be written through local agents. In large 
shipping centers, on the other hand, the 
specialization required for the placing 
of marine insurance caused brokers to 
establish themselves, and most marine 
insurance was handled through such 
brokers. 


Broker’s Services Indispensable Here 


As industry and commerce developed, 
it was soon realized that the services of 
the broker in connection with other risks 
which required substantial servicing were 
almost indispensable. Thus, the general 
broker developed to meet a_ business 
need. The broker became the buyer of 
insurance. Insurance companies recog- 
nized the role of the independent broker, 
and the special position which he occu- 
pied as representative of the insured 
and, therefore, of the public. 

Most of the import int commercial 
states enacted legislation providing for 
the licensing of the broker as such and 
protecting the public through the estab- 
lishment of standards of qualification. 
In great states like New York, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts and Mis 
souri, for instance, brokers today play 
a_ highly important role in the placing 
of insurance. 


Unfortunately, the action of the ma- 


jority of the important commercial and 
business states in recognizing the bene- 
fits afforded by the broker in acting as 
agent of the insured has not been fol- 
lowed in all states. This is true of such 
states as Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and also, among others, the state 
of Texas which has been otherwise proud 
of its great industrial and commercial 
progress in recent years. But even in 
these states agents frequently act as 
brokers in cases where the coverage 
which is being sought might not be avail- 
able in companies represented by the 
agent. In such a case, the agent acts 
as the agent of the insured in attempt- 
ing to place this coverage with other 
carriers. 


Need Greater Uniformity in Legislation 


Since the enactment of Public Law 15, 
the insurance industry has continued to 
be regulated by the several states. Among 
all the states, however, there is great 
diversity in the regulations pertaining 
to the insurance brokerage business, and 
it is widely recognized today that there 
exists a need for greater uniformity in 
such legislation. Under our Federal sys- 
tem of government we have a dual sov- 
ereignty divided between national and 
local governments. But, as the nation 
developed, commercial enterprise was as- 
sured of a high degree of uniformity 
through the protection afforded by the 
commerce clause of the constitution 
which gives the Federal Government the 
power to regulate interstate commerce. 

In the case of insurance a different 
situation developed and under a judicial 
fiction which continued for many years, 
insurance was not considered to be inter- 
state commerce. The result was that no 
such protection was made available to 
insurance despite its nationwide and, 
indeed, international ramification. To- 
day the insurance industry is still im- 
meshed in a heterogeneous mass of state 





signing agent and not less than 50% 
policy. 
It is interesting 


Insurance Commissioner J. 


McCarty allows 





Florida’s Agents and Brokers Licensing Law 


Since Mr. Delaney’s article on this page was received for publication 
a new agents and solicitors licensing law has been enacted in Florida. The 
bill as originally conceived would have prohibited non-resident insurance 
brokers or agents from entering the state to inspect risks or solicit busi- 
ness. The entire premium was required to be paid to the local counter- 
of the commission was to be retained 
by the local Florida countersigning agent for merely countersigning the 


to note that the Florida legislature, with the approval 
Edwin Larson, considered these provisions 
too discriminatory. The bill in its final form as signed by 
for inspection and solicitation by non-residents although 
still with certain restrictions. The provision for the payment of the entire 
premium to the local countersigning agent has been eliminated and the 
requirement for mandatory division of commission has been reduced té 

These modifications resulted from an interchange of views between the 
parties concerned, the Insurance Commissioner and members of the legis- 
lature. It is indeed salutary to note that the local agents were willing to 
discuss these features of the bill with other segments of the industry. The 
result of such discussions is a realistic licensing law which does not place 
undue burden on the public and on interstate commerce. 


Governor Dan 


0 25%. 


Ed. Note. 











EDMUND ” 


DELANEY 


laws and regulations whose only uniform 
characteristic is a complete lack of uni- 
formity. 

The handicaps to the business of the 
broker or broker-agent which arise from 
the complexities of these regulations are 
readily apparent. Progressive states rec- 
ognize that business can ill afford arti- 
ficial limitations and distinctions between 
activities of residents and non-residents, 
so that in the larger states there is no 
discrimination against brokers or agents 
who are non-residents. In certain states, 
however, this is not so, and discrimina- 
tory legislation remains on the statute 


books 
One of Most Onerous Regulations 


One of the most onerous regulations 
is the statutory requirement that a local 
countersigning agent retain a specified 
percentage of commissions developed on 
insurance covering risks within the state, 
frequently as high as 50%, regardless of 
whether such business was produced and 
handled entirely by a non-resident bro- 
ker or non-resident agent acting as such. 
This type of legislation is not only mani- 
festly unfair and discriminatory but also 
constitutes a great burden on interstate 
commerce. Yet such statutes are to be 
found in a number of states of the 
Union. 

The insurance broker in the United 
States firmly believes in our system of 
free enterprise. He believes that the 
public can best be protected in the field 
of insurance, as in other fields of busi- 
ness, through the maintenance of our 
traditional competitive system. He be- 
lieves further that business should be 
regulated only to the extent that such 
regulation is needed to protect the pub- 
lic, and that business can best thrive 
under a minimum of governmental regu- 
lation. Finally, the American broker be- 
lieves in freedom of contract and in the 
principle that division of commissions 
between resident agents and non-resi- 
dent brokers should essentially be a 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Earned Losses 

Company Premiums Incurred 
ee 1948 $3,266,204 $1,364,621 
1949 3,279,497 1,300,390 

1950 3,479,841 1,636,120 

1951 3,639,971 2,149,161 

1952 3,967,550 2,016,153 

canny Reemretion 5D... ..055,.5 5500s sos 1952 $64 $13 
Cavalier Insurance Corp............... 1952 $3,822 $3,339 
SES Eee a ee er ae ee Ne SP ee Ro 1952 $171,416 $104,696 
Central Trust of China................. 1952 $188,314 $95,735 
NM SUUNURY 3on so. cea ccnweeaaeneee 1948 $12,218,054 $6,685,832 
1949 12,149,791 5,776,718 

1950 10,349,697 4,565,622 

1951 10,709,932 5,261,025 


1952 11,023,552 5,353,167 

GCemtery Gememnity 6.056646 sssasusece> 1948 $21,768,096 $10,279,389 
(See Aetna Insurance Group for 1949 23,082,538 10,964,010 
1952 Results) 1950 24,416,959 12,466,704 

1951 27,802,617 15,680,386 

Century of Edinburgh.................. 1951 $306,278 $186,843 
1952 325,724 176,023 

Ronen MPR SROs. oe cok sigh ssaens 1952 $81 $8 
RiGee ACAPMOY. 0% 200c5 tases twieres 1948 $2,437,513 $1,169,918 
1949 2,297,438 1,035,655 

1950 2,338,985 1,052,150 

1951 2,565,303 1,333,973 

1952 2,702,497 1,188,200 

Citizens of New Jersey................. 1950 $182,107 $78,614 
1951 200,433 102,111 

1952 234,276 120,285 

Celemisa Ganmnlty .....06605 066d. c0060 1948 $6,506,586 $3,623,456 
1949 6,022,162 2,097,474 

1950 5,559,911 2,336,621 

1951 5,915,852 2,699,550 

1952 7,275,595 3,727,278 

Columbia Insurance Co................. 1950 $222,763 $92,857 
1951 164,656 59,659 

1952 224,016 95,272 

Commercial Insurance Co. of Newark.. 1948 $20,695,122 $11,194,614 
1949 23,664,048 —«12453,991 

1950 25,813,067 14,011,877 

1951 26,823,561 15,989,456 

1952 29,154,097 17,332,299 

Commercial Union Assurance.......... 1951 $1,914,662 $882,766 
1952 1,377,276 539,918 

Commercial Union Fire................ 1951 $272,624 $139,293 
1952 321,852 148,478 

Commonwealth of New York.......... 1950 $328,006 $142,689 
1951 402,875 207,227 

1952 447,853 251,107 

Concordia Fire of Milwaukee.......... 1952 $1,254,580 $763,852 
Commectecet Pare: 5.6666 osdoss occas 1950 $1,699,070 $852,990 
1951 2,050,994 1,150,809 

1952 3,372,015 2,007,978 

Connecticut Indemnity ................ 1948 $4,022,057 $1,747,074 
(See Security Group for 1952 Results) 1949 4,246,876 1,734,242 
1950 4,937,166 2,209,644 

1951 4,073,738 2,101,514 

Continental Casualty .................. 1948 $72,954,698 $33,099,744 
1949 83,484,561 40,106,863 

1950 94,750,171 47,815,528 

1951 109,337,824 61,026,941 

1952. 113,229,773 62,686,436 

Continental Insurance Co.......... .»-- 1950 $10,182,263 $4,631,869 
1951 9,333,268 5,339,087 

1952 9,344,128 5,167,072 

Detroit Fire & Marine................. 1950 $339,482 $147,493 
(See Great American Group for 1951 419,364 214,225 


1952 Results) 


Loss 
Ratio 


41.8% 
39.7 
47.0 
59.0 
50.8 


20.3% 
87.4% 
61.1% 
50.8% 


% 


7 
A 
A 
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Country-wide Experience 1948- PA 


Of the Reinsurance Companies 





Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Re-Insurance ............... 1948 $9,476,290 $6,747,589 71.20% 
1949 9,727,831 6,208,071 63.82 
1950 11,082,599 6,606,818 59.61 
1951 12,104,838 8,635,789 71.34 
1952 13,719,817 8,884,613 64.76 
Employers Reinsurance Corp........... 1948 $23,851,174 $12,361,416 51.8 
1949 23,135,840 13,297,228 57.5 
1950 19,431,138 11,650,311 60.0 
1951 20,589,245 19,264,252 93.6 
1952 15,841,662 7,842,953 49.5 
Excess Insurance Co................... 1948 $2,506,543 $1,383,231 55.2% 
1949 2,866,598 1,861,670 64.9 
1950 3,167,299 1,480,921 46.8 
1951 3,649,699 2,736,671 74.98 
1952 2,435,806 1,741,493 71.50 
General Reinsurance .................. 1948 $15,690,350 $8,807,143 56.13% 
1949 15,456,896 8,891,449 57:52 
1950 15,516,534 8,562,284 552 
1951 17,143,804 10,763,087 62.8 
1952 19,703,702 11,832,787 60.1 
North American Casualty & Surety 
Reinsurance Corp. ................ 1948 $21,471,404 $12,048,999 56.1% 
1949 20,734,290 10,911,851 52.6 
1950 18,804,173 9,363,507 49.3 
1951 18,747,276 9,817,389 S29 
1952 22,180,937 11,023,080 49.7 
Dubuque Fire & Marine............... 1952 $107,052 $56,334 52.6% 
Eagle Fire of Jersey City.............. 1952 $120,334 $90,742 75.4% 
Buagie ware 050. DE INS Bos i seb SG eee 1948 $966,960 $450,833 46.0% 
(formerly Norwich Union Indemnity) 1949 1,026,236 425,334 41.5 
1950 1,201,620 532,585 443 
1951 1,392,068 874,024 62.8 
1952 998,631 578,871 58.0 
BUBRIS ANOOMINIY: 2055.5 ess ieee nee 1948 $5,129,398 $2,795,244 54.5% 
(See Royal-Liverpool Insurance 1949 5,358,391 2,493,697 46.5 
Group for 1951-1952 Results) 1950 2,728,415 1,538,814 56.4 
Risnirels WINN 6 SO8 ou Ges eee, 1952 $45,797 $44,551 97.3% 
Fiarieris ORES oo ca Sack een cates 1951 $318,642 $143,120 44.9% 
1952 460,446 233,278 50.7 
RONSON oo 5s ak cae oceaken bows 1950 $3,020,916 $1,238,459 41.0% 
1951 3,544,951 1 re 872 45.7 
1952 3,624,811 1,697 802 46.8 
Employers’ Taahility ©. 6.66525 500860%00 1948 $42,304,987 $21,023,522 49.7% 
1949 39,742,296 17,759,387 44.7 
1950 40, ‘003,424 20,950,698 52.4 
1951 44,346,287 25,525,178 57.6 
1952 48,113,780 23,006,351 49.1 
Eureka-Security F. & M............... 1951 $595,626 $296,726 49.8% 
1952 713,633 318,091 44.6 
EROMON. orcas scsamp ener ckauhewsees 1951 $205,764 $107,629 52.3% 
1952 4 9 a 
BRAN: 00> obits weee aa Mesa e bork kee 1950 $5,423,383 $2,075,562 38.3% 
1951 6,549,022 3,741,877 57.1 
1952 8,901,282 4,575,283 51.4 
Padebity ie Castialty.. i055 :55.00e0056 535 1948 $58,203,746 $31,546,017 54.2% 
1949 66,854,375 30,640,331 45.8 
1950 67,724,880 34,654,331 yi lis 
1951 74,515,820 46,671,149 62.6 
1952 93,422,060 51,483,385 Sot 
Padolity @& Deposit. «........0005506000004 1948 $15,039,825 $3,922,912 26.1% 
1949 16,594,840 3,946,959 23.8 
1950 15,387,861 3,114,753 20.3 
1951 15,354,150 3,993,764 26.0 
Fidelity & Deposit Group.............. 1952 $15,991,669 $4,126,125 25.8% 
Fedeltig-P iene Fire «oc oeccccsescscess 1950 $9,254,170 $4,282,323 46.3% 
1951 8,452,070 4,950,841 58.6 
1952 8,054,975 4,078,663 50.6% 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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E. T. Delaney on The Chinese Wall 


(Continued from Page 11) 


matter of free contract and not a matter 
of statutory regulation. 


No Quarrel With Countersigning 


Insurance brokers have no quarrel 
with the statutory requirement that in- 
surance policies be countersigned by a 
local agent. Such a rule is readily recog- 
nized as being in the public interest. 
The purpose of the countersignature 
laws was to subject the insurance con- 
tract to the laws of the state where the 
insurance risk was located, to require 
the maintenance of adequate records of 
premiums for premium tax purposes and 
to minimize unfair underbidding through 
the quotation of erroneous rates. It is 
only when such laws deny to the parties 
most immediately concerned the right to 
negotiate their respective interests in a 
commission that the brokers condemn 
them as being unfair, unjust and not in 
accord with our system of free enter- 
prise. 

The local resident agent may have 
done nothing in connection with analyz- 
ing the risk involved, advising the client 
as to the amount and kind of insurance 








Facts About the Author 


Edmund T. Delaney is a partner in the 
New York law firm of Palmer, Serles, 
Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy, specialists in 
insurance law. He was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1933 and Har- 
vard Law School in 1936. Since admission 
to the Bar in 1936, and with the excep- 
tion of the World War II years, he has 
been engaged in the general practice of 
law. 

In 1949, Mr. Delaney became a partner 
of Elmer W. Sawyer, in the firm of 
Sawyer, Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy, a 
predecessor of the present firm of which 
Judge Sawyer, now retired, remains as 
counsel. 

The firm is counsel for various insur- 
ance interests, including the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, Inc., 
and in the preparation of “The Chinese 
Walls” Mr. Delaney reflects the opinion 
of that group. 

Mr. Delaney has contributed many ar- 
ticles on insurance matters and other 
legal subjects to various periodicals and 
has been principal speaker before a num- 
ber of insurance organizations. He served 
during World War IT from 1940 to 1946 
with troops, in the Military Intelligence 
Division of the War Department, and 
with the Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 
missioner in charge of disposal of sur- 
plus property. He was relieved from ac- 
tive duty with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 








necessary, or the many and complex 
details incident to the preparation and 
drawing of the policy of insurance. 
Nevertheless, in these cases the non- 
resident is required by law to share a 
substantial part of his commission with 
an outsider who has done nothing to 
earn it. This certainly is featherbedding 
in its full sense. 

In order to appreciate fully the injus- 
tice of such laws, it is necessary to un- 
derstand the function of the non-resi- 
dent broker in servicing special types of 
insurance risks. Among such risks are 
local exposures of multiple location in- 
terstate business organizations, the han- 
dling of whose insurance locally entails 
negotiations of intricate interstate rating 
plans. These risks require large service 
organizations for inspection, accident and 
fire prevention, preparation and printing 
of insurance maps, consultation on al- 
terations and new construction, prepara- 
tion of proper contracts and endorse- 
ments, and handling of loss claims. 


Risks With Unique or Unusual Hazards 


Other risks requiring special service 
are those having unique or unusual haz- 


ards, such as oil refining plants, rail- 
roads, airlines and manufacturing opera- 
tions in which inherently dangerous 
gases are used or developed or in which 
materials are used which, if not handled 
with extreme care and under the most 
expertly designed safety programs, be- 
come dangerous to life or create abnor- 
mal fire and explosion hazards. 

Finally, there are risks which by sheer 
size, diversity of exposure or geogr: aph- 
ical spread, may be beyond the capacity 
of a producing organization other than 
that of a metropolitan broker or metro- 
politan agent who frequently acts as a 
broker. 

Unless adequate service is forthcoming 
with respect to insurance on such risks, 
a producer will not be given a chance 
to participate in this insurance. As a 
result, competition has forced brokers 
and some agents to build and maintain 
staffs of safety and chemical engineers 
and other technical experts — skilled 
in the most efficient methods. These 
services benefit not only the insured and 
the insurance industry but also the 
workers in the plants affected and the 
public at large. They result not only in 
the saving of money but also, and this 
is their greatest value, in the saving of 
human lives. 


Non-Residents Not in Competition 
With Local Agents 


Non-resident brokers or agents do not 
wish to compete for local business 
against local agents. They obviously can- 
not economically and adequately handle 
such business. On the other hand, with 
respect to the business that they orig- 
inate, they feel that if such business is 
to be properly serviced, the commission 
paid on such business should not be di- 
verted into the hands of those who do 
not perform any services in connection 
therewith other than the mere counter- 
signing of the policy. 

The effect of such statutes is, in effect, 
to curtail these services. To that extent, 
their effect is to increase insurance costs 
by depriving the insured and the public 
of services now being received. By fur- 
nishing expert services, brokers are able 
to fulfill a needed function for industry. 
By performing such function the insur- 
ance business as a whole is benefited. 
In such cases, large brokers have been 
able to induce corporations which pre- 
viously acted as self-insurers to protect 
themselves through insurance. Any pro- 
gram such as this benefits local agents 
by providing them with reasonable coun- 
tersignature fees and by increasing the 
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demand for insurance in general. 
Quotes Roy C. McCullough 


In an address to the American Man- 
agement Association at its National In- 
surance Conference last month, Roy C. 
McCullough, manager of the Multiple 
Peril Insurance Rating Organization, in 
discussing objectives of the organization, 
brought out: 

“.. the buyers of insurance who 
represent nationwide concerns wish to 
be able to place their insurance with- 
out necessary artificial restrictions 
caused simply by the accidental loca- 
tion of a state line... the modern 
peas er businessman should not have 
to Balkanize his purchases of any 
service or commodity that he uses.” 
The same thoughts echoed by Mr. 

McCullough were set forth by Mr. Jus- 
tice Cardozo some 20 years ago in the 
well-known New York “milk control” 
case, where the Supreme Court struck 
down a New York statute prohibiting the 
sale of milk produced outside of New 
York at a price less than the minimum 
price for milk produced within New 
York. It was sought to justify this 
statute on the grounds of the necessity 
of protecting the public health which in 
turn might be put in jeopardy, it was 
claimed, if the farmers of New York 
were unable to earn a living income. 
The economic motive was alleged to 
have been entirely “secondary and sub- 
ordinate.” It was with reference to this 
argument that Justice Cardozo said: 

“On that assumption we are asked 
to say that intervention will be upheld 
as a valid exercise by the state of its 
internal police power, though there is 
an incidental obstruction to commerce 
between one state and another. This 
would be to eat up the rule under the 


guise of an exception. . Let such 
an exception be admitted, ‘and all that 
a state will have to do... is to say 


that its farmers and merchants and 


workmen must be protected against 
competition from without, lest they go 


upon the poor relief lists or perish 
altogether. 
“To give entrance to that excuse 


would be to invite a speedy end of 
our national solidarity. The constitu- 
tion was framed under the dominion 
of a political philosophy less parochial 
in range. It was framed upon the 
theory that the peoples of the several 
states must sink or swim together, and 
that in the long run prosperity and 
salvation are in union and not division.” 


Opposed to Featherbedding 
The American economy has been based 
upon two fundamental principles: (a) 
the principle of free enterprise under 
which a person is rewarded according 
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to his work and initiative, and (b) the 
constitutional provisions that artificial 
state barriers would not be erected by 
one state against another state. Our sys- 
tem has always been opposed to feather- 
bedding. Indeed, one of the features of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which has won 
general approbation has been the pro- 
hibition of featherbedding in labor mat- 
ters. This prohibition should be made 
equally applicable to compensation for 
business services. 

With respect to the artificial state 
barriers, common demands that 
they be broken down, that commerce be 
allowed to flow freely among the several 
states, and that all Americans should 
have the opportunity to conduct their 
business by the means they deem most 
efficacious and_ satisfactory. Unreason- 
able legislation at the state level cannot 
fail to be an inducement for some seg- 
ments of the industry to seek remedial 
Federal legislation. This is certainly to 
be deplored as it is believed that con- 
tinued regulation by the states is in the 
public interest. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that any such inducement will be 
removed through the elimination of dis- 
criminatory legislation at the state level 


Do You Give Up the Sale 
After a “No” Answer? 


Four out of every five persons who 
buy encyclopedias say, “No,” when the 
salesman starts to make the sale, but 
that does not dampen the salesman’s 
ardor. In spite of those “no” obstacles 
some encyclopedia salesmen make over 
$50,000 a year. Many of them are in 
the $25,000 class. 

How often do you give up after a 
“no” answer ? 

-The Employers’ Pioneer, 
Published by Employers’ 


sense 


Group. 


Contacts Farmers For Leads 
Always on the lookout for new leads, 
one agent regularly contacts a local farm 
machinery dealer to get the names of 
those farmers who have just bought new 
equipment. Because these farmers are 
very conscious of the monetary value of 
the new piece of equipment, thev are 
good prospects for a farm machinery 

floater. 

—The Marylander, 

Published by Maryland Casualty. 
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A total of 55 non-stock casualty and This compares with 1951 earned pre- $24,000,000 or 18.5% of earned premiums compared with 1951 earned premiums of i tu 
fire companies, licensed in New York miums (for 50 companies) of $278,177,425 —$129,736,092. The previous year the $39,702,449 on which the profit was $618,- as 
Po ey é al nial aiid. and underwriting profit of $36,865, 193 or profit exceeded $17,900,000 or 17.0% of 333 or 1.6%. Incurred losses ran_ high st 
State last FESk, SOR ees ee 13.3%. Total incurred losses for 1952 were $105,157,472 earned premiums. The 1952 both years—$35,778,008 in 1952 for 81.2% re 
able operations countrywide to the New $193,654,697 for a loss ratio of 62.2%. incurred losses amounted to $60,236,916 loss ratio and $32,925,729 in 1951 for de 
York Insurance Department. Their total The previous year the loss ratio was 62.4% for a loss ratio of 46.4% whereas in 1951 83.0%. Health insurance showed 13.6% | i 
earned premiums for the year reached and incurred losses $173,601,214. $52,732,366 in incurred losses produced underwriting loss and individual accident at 
$943,304,733 on which an_ underwriting Automobile liability, second largest a loss ratio of 50.2%. a profit of 10.9%. an 
profit of $80,084,850 was made or 8.5% line, produced $241,221,337 in 1952 earned Liability other than auto, a “headache” Boiler and machinery continued “in the an 
Total incurred losses for these companies premiums for an underwriting profit of _ line, showed earned premiums of $52,- black,” producing 1952 underwriting ae 
amounted to $548,273,086 for a loss ratio $3,375,465 or 1.4%. This was a drop from 741,400 for 1952 on which the underwrit- profit of $5,640,408 on $13,104,820 of Be 
of 58.1% 1951 when earned premiums of $198,024,- ing loss was $2,240,147 or 4.2%. For 50 earned premiums or 43.0%. The previous ar 
The 1951 record of 50 non-stock car- 875 were scored on which the over-all non-stock companies in 1951 the score year the profit was $5,298,031 or 43.2% 
riers pointed to earned premiums of profit was $13,625,530 or 6.9%. Total in- was $43,867,966 in earned premiums on of earned  premiums—$12,276,232. In- a 
$800,373,810 on which the underwriting curred losses for 1952 were $138,368,855 which the loss was $396,740 or .9%. Total curred losses were respectively $2,772,153 
profit was $68,366,129 or 8.5%. Total in- for loss ratio of 57.4% compared to incurred losses for 1952 were $30,504,295 in 1952 for 21.2% loss ratio and $2,685,915 sf 
-urred losses topped $473,600,000 for $111,250,873 and 56.2% in 1951. for a loss ratio of 57.8% compared with in 1951 for 21.8% loss ratio. ye 
59.3% loss ratio. Ne $23,414,733 and 53.4% the previous year. For the remaining casualty-surety lines F 
Repeating their 1951 performance, the Auto P.D. and Collision Results P. D. other than auto, a profitable line, the non-stock companies showed the fol- oe 
non-stock companies enjoyed profitable The non-stock carriers reported for produced 1952 earned premiums of $14,- lowing results: Burglary and_ theft- Py 
results last year in three major casualty automobile P. D. last year $1,030,990 433,471 on which the profit was $1,744,241 $863,451 profit or 20.0% of $4,320,643 il 
lines—workmen’s compensation, automo- underwriting loss or .9% of $119,719,909 or 12.3%. This compared with $11,805,176 earned premiums; glass—$494,443 profit Aan 
bile liability and automobile collision. earned premiums. In 1951 the over-all in 1951 earned premiums and $342,573 or 22.8% of $2,163,885 earned premiums; ae 
However, automobile P.D. closed the year loss was $6,207,489 or 6.3% of $97,940,843 profit or 2.9%. Incurred losses in this surety—$57,136 profit or 10.1% of $5066,- | ead 
“in the red” and so did liability other earned premiums. Incurred losses sus- line for 1952 were $6,434,565 for a loss 696 carned premiums, and fidelity- $775, - w é 
than auto, thus reflecting the general tained in 1952 were $72,847,350 for a loss ratio of 44.6% as against $6,266,949 and 585 profit or 26.2% of $2,955,904 earned ree 
trend. ratio of 60.8% in contrast to 1951 in- “ee in 1951. premiums. Ad 
For workmen’s — mn, biggest curred losses of $65,148,923 and 66.5% loss Group A. & H., largest A. & H. line Individual company results for the 5- ” 
income producer, the earned premium ratio. written by the non-stocks, showed 1952 year period—1948-51—including the State nes 
volume was $311, $80,326 . on which under- For automobile collision, a money- earned premiums of $44,068,519 on which Insurance Fund are shown on this and 
writing profit was $44,893,320 or 144%. maker, the over-all 1952 profit topped the profit was $1,113,806 or 2.5%. This succeeding pages, 
ae eee - z pe ao th: 
fire 
Earned Losses Loss ; Mf = mt or 
Siam pEarned Losses, © Loss’ Fifteen Leading Non-Stock Companies wd 
e e sig 
Allied American Mutual Fire........... 1950 $2,503,917 $1,122,583 44.8% In 1952 Country-wide Experience 80 
1951 2,596,737 1,235,728 47.6 mo 
1952 5932 062 1'298'459 443 Earned Losses Loss $18 
sa i 70; 46 ; Company Premiums Incurred Ratio oo 
Pav re 1948 $533,080 «$315,618 so.oq Liberty Mutual ............6..0sssesoeeenes $191,188,963 $126,255,228 66.0% i 
1949 605,704 435,850 71.9 State Farm Mutual Auto .................... 117,714,979 66,848,856 56.8 Say 
1950 700,056 427,510 61.1 [American] Lumbermens ............ SS re 110,822,064 60,505,049 54.6 ind 
1951 792,804 529,166 66.7 Farm Bureau Mutual Auto .................. 80,363,216 47,469,500 59.1 cae 
1952 787,999 422,755 53.6 Employers Mutual Liability ................. 72,859,053 45,103,697 61.9 | He 
(American) Lumbermens .............. 1948 $67,615,542 $31,276,544 463 American Mutual Liability .................. 66,482,461 42,816,082 64.4 | 3 
1949 78,544,420 36,629,902 46.6 Hardware Mutual Casualty .................. 44,835,164 25,544,558 57.0 ; oot 
1950 86,850,570 42,865,878 49.4 Michigan Mutual Liability .................. 31,697,434 17,867,939 56.4 ; tik 
> Anes: | a SoS Utes Matai ...204...-2000s0ererasnreneneee 24,413,178 13,146,019 53.8 Dos 
ai gee sila wk Employers Mutual Casualty ................. 17,605,649 9,304,957 52.9 i con 
American Mutual Liability............. 1948 $59,433,863 $34,628,486 58.3% Truck Insurance Exchange .................. 16,217,653 9,235,463 56.9 j to 
1949 62,534,676 36,882,519 59.0 Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers’...... 14,231,736 6,935,312 48.7 led 
1950 54,489,106 34,038,437 625 § Merchants Mutual Casualty ................. 11,596,614 ‘5,672,211 48.9 as 
1951 62,010,865 39,677,997 64.0 } mer 
1952 66,482,461 42'816,082 644 PE EIR aici 'ns oes ossnewbbuaedesseiss 10,753,675 4,370,809 40.6 } a si 
National Grange Mutual .................... 10,033,103 6,072,407 60.5 ; for 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity............. 1948 $10,597 —$233,666 ceno for 
1949 1,965,664 480,959 24.5 Cosmopolitan Mutual .................. 1948 $3,511,499 $1,279,649 36.4% 
1950 3,082,339 1,427,535 46.3 Formerly Butchers Mutual 1949 4,215,334 2,181,844 51.8 i M 
; 1951 3,875,215 1,992,751 514 1950 4,613,591 2,215,056 48.0 ee 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance............. 1952 $5,097,060 $2,695,271 52.9% 1951 5,608,176 2,857,792 51.0 ; sna 
Badger Mutual of ‘Wisconsi 1951 287,434 1 1952 6,545,959 3,041,523 46.5 re 
adger Mutual of Wisconsin.......... — ca oe G.0% Consolidated Taxpayers ............... 1948 $1,812,694 $778,581 43.0% 4 men 
{ tee : 1949 2,088,872 808,549 38.7 } men 
en ee eee 1948 $1,506,024 $921,306 61.2% 1950 2447,842 1,125,681 46.0 : 
1951 $3,021,366 $1,375,755 45.5 Sent 
1949 1,618,140 1,002,221 61.9 Kap 3°74 3'205 be j 
1950 1,703,927 906,547 532 1952 3,713,805 1,957,300 52.7 te 
1951 1,686,762 908,751 53.9 ROMPCHRAC MTA 6 ods s'Siv osnna seen dewaae 1948 $1,847,798 $681,372 36.9% a 1 
1952 1,784,529 1,007,940 56.5 1949 1,770,628 759,828 42.9 tie 3 
: J £ 1950 1,961,066 954,759 48.7 | 
eRe aE 1952 $196,108 $131,250 66.9% 1951 2,368,673 1,135,003 47.9 ae 
" 1952 2,646,354 1,330,033 50.3 4 
ae ND 85555 oS kk ono 6 oooh wanes bane 1952 $2,523,600 $1,053,973 41.8% (Continued on Page 38) that 
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Fidelity & Deposit Puts Emphasis on 


Embezzlement Controls for Employers 


Has Published 40,000 Copies of Booklet by Lester A. Pratt, 
CPA, of Washington; Helping Hand of Fidelity 
Blanket Bonds Dramatized 


As a service to employers nationwide 
the Fidelity & Deposit has distributed in 
the past year 40,000 copies of a treatise 
on “Embezzlement Controls for Busi- 
ness Enterprises,” prepared by Lester A. 
Pratt, CPA, of Washington, D. C,, 
widely known for his uncanny instinct 
for detecting the presence of fraud and 
trapping its perpetrators. The booklet, 
now in its third printing, has had a 
popular appeal. 

The Fidelity & Deposit is convinced 
that “Embezzlement Controls for Busi- 
ness Enterprises” presents a real oppor- 
tunity for insurance agents and brokers 
as well as branch managers to demon- 
strate an interest in their clients’ wel- 
fare over and beyond the service ren- 
dered in the writing of a fidelity blanket 
bond. It further demonstrates a friend- 
ship building relationship between the 
agent and his client as the information 
contained in Mr. Pratt’s treatise, if ob- 
served, can be of great value to the 
employer in the detection and prevention 
of employe dishonesty. 

Put to its best use, this booklet will 
educate employers to think of honesty 
insurance as automatically as they think 
of fire insurance. No one can afford to 
ye without fire insurance; in the same 
manner, the fidelity bond is the guardian 
of the liquid assets of a concern. Mr. 
Pratt points out that losses through em- 
plove dishonesty may still occur even 
under the most ideal system of internal 
control and auditing. This is only nat- 
s, because when the human 
syS- 


ural, he say 
element breaks down, the control 
tem is bound to fail, too. That is where 
fidelity bond protection comes to the 
rescue. 
No Sure-Fire Way to Avoid 
Potential Embezzlers 

Mr. Pratt asserts in his introduction 
that no one has yet discovered a sure- 
fire method of avoiding the employment 
of potential embezzlers. “They follow no 
pattern, show no recognizable outward 
signs,” he observes. They may be 18 or 
80 years old; work for a firm four 
months or 40 years; be paid $1,800 or 
$18,000, and steal anywhere from a few 
hundred dollars to many hundreds of 
thousands. For the most part, Mr. Pratt 
says, embezzlements are committed by 
individuals who have no previous crim- 
inal records and whose business and per- 
sonal backgrounds are beyond reproach. 
He continues: 

“There are two elements in the crime 
of embezzlement. One is management’s 
sin; the other is the embezzler’s con- 
tribution. The first is temptation. If, in 
the course of his work, an employe is 
constantly faced with the opportunity 
to steal, either through inadequate ac- 
counting procedures and/or lack of 
proper internal control, that’s one ele- 
ment. Add to this the second element— 
a sudden overwhelming need or desire 
for more money—and the stage is set 
for embezzlement .. .” 


A Fraud Exposure Program 
Mr. Pratt has divided his treatise into 
six separate chapters, developing first a 
fraud exposure program. He makes rec- 
ommendations to control the embezzle- 
ments of cash receipts, cash disburse- 
ments and merchandise. A control pro- 
gram for small businesses is also pre- 
sented, and finally fidelity bond protec- 
tion with the recommended amount of 
fidelity coverage needed for five groups 
of business enterprises, depending upon 

the type of operation conducted. 
In stimulating an interest in “A Fraud 
Exposure Program” the author advises 
that a firm’s first approach to the prob- 


lem of controlling dishonesty losses 
should be to determine the weak links 


in its defenses against this type of em- 
ploye fraud. “The simplest and easiest 
way to obtain this needed information,” 
he says, “is to follow a definite survey 
program. If such a program is carried 
out and the results of the survey are 
acted upon intelligently, the firm’s man- 
agement can rest assured that its ex- 
posure to inside thefts has been min- 
imized.” 

Mr. Pratt suggests that the actual 
work of making the survey should be 
handled by someone well acquainted with 
the firm’s operations. In a small business 
the most logical person would be the 
manager or proprietor. However, if the 
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business employs well-quatified outside 
auditors to make semi-annual or annual 
examinations, the work of making the 
survey should be assigned to them. But 
the task should be treated as a separate 
assignment, rather than as part of a 
regular examination. 

In any case, the survey should embrace 
a thorough investigation of the firm’s 
employment practices, as well as its 
methods of handling its receipts and 
disbursements, collection of accounts re- 
ceivable, customers’ accounts, credits and 
rebates, bank deposits, petty cash funds, 
payroll, checks, inventories and all other 

(Continued on Page 43) 








One of the many lithographic artists 


employed by A. Hoen & Company, 


to prepare for reproduction, maps 


for American Geographical Society, 


The National Geographic Society, 


and other precise color lithography 


The lines of modern progress 


flow from historic pens 


The map of the United States has probably 
changed more than any other part of the world 
since A. Hoen & Company, Inc., one of the na- 
tion’s first lithographers, set up shop in Baltimore 
in 1835. Direct descendants of the founder still 
produce the exacting lithography modern map 
production demands. They employ every scien- 
tific device to assure the accuracy and flawless 
reproduction necessary to chart the nation’s year- 





Over ten thousand agents . . 


after-year development and growth. 

To further insure the smooth operation of the 
Hoen plant, the company since 1897 has relied 
on U.S. F. & G. to provide various bonding and 
insurance coverages. 

Whether you produce maps or other useful 
goods or services; whether you own your home or 
business; whatever you do, there are U.S. F.& G 
coverages to meet your need. 


. there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


Ss F & G = 
\ INSURANCE 

: FIDELITY -SURET 

OI OB oe 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Hit-or-Miss Advertising on Way Out— 


Agents Seeking Coordinated Programs 


By R. E. Brown, Jr. 


Assistant Manager, Advertising and Publicity Department 


At a recent meeting of the Insurance 


Advertising Conference, five insurance 


agencies received major awards for ex 
cellence in the use of advertising. I am 
sure that many other agencies could have 


qualified for similar awards if thei 


idvertising programs had been submitted. 
And I am equally certain that following 
the announcement of these awards, many 
agencies have been giving increased at- 
tention to their advertising programs and 
are taking steps to make their programs 
more effective. 

In our own department, in recent 
months, we have been receiving an in- 
reasing number of requests from agents 
r help in planning a coordinated adver- 
More and more, 
ealizing that hit-or-miss 


ising program. 
seem to be r 


agents 


advertising, done now and then, does 
not pay. They are seeking suggestions 
for complete programs; they are seeking 
ways to make advertising a more definite 
part of their sales activity and are, at 
} ] 


long last, attempting to put their adver- 
tising programs on a regular and con- 
sistent basis. 


How Much to Spend? 


Perhaps the —— which agents 
ask us most often is, “How much should 
| spend for advertising?” Unfortunately, 
there is no pat answer to this question. 
Tables been published indicating 
various percentages of gross commissions 


have 





lich an agency should allocate to ad- 
ertising but in our opinion, these tables, 
at best, saad far from perfect answers. 


One agency may be well established, 
with a well-known name and located in 
section of the city, on the 
agency—with the 

may be located 


a central 
ground floor. Another 
same premium volume 
in an upstairs office, in an out-of-the- 
Way section of the city and, compara- 
tively speaking, may be relatively un- 
known to a large proportion of the peo- 
ple in that community. In one ares an 
agency's competitors may be heavy users 
of advertising whereas in another city, 
the opposite may be true. One agent, 


by the very nature of his personality, 
may be aggressive, hail-fellow-well-met 
whereas another agent may be the dig- 
nified, reserved type. Obviously, the 


agencies are not the 
objectives will vary. 


needs of these 


same and their 
A Specific 


In answering the question “How much 
should | advertising,” there- 
fore, we it a point to dis- 
cuss with the agent first exactly what 
is Objective is—exactly what he hopes 
to accomplish. Unfortunately, a great 
many of the agencies which are spend- 
ing money for advertising seem to have 
objective. In their own words, 


Objective Essential 


spend tor 
always make 


no specific 


they are simply “doing some advertis 
ing.” We have actually received letters 
from agents saying, “We have signed up 


for a series of radio spots on our local 
station. Can you send us some material ?” 
Or, “We have just signed a contract with 
our local theater for some advertising. 
Can you give us any ideas as to what 
we might feature?” 

It is obvious that someone had 
agents on the value of “doing some 
advertising” and of this, we heartily ap- 
prove. But whether their best medium 
was radio or theater is another matter 


sold 
these 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 


entirely. An analysis of their individual 
problems might have indicated that what 
they needed was a regul: ir program of 
direct mail—not a series of radio an- 
nouncements. All of the forms of adver- 
tising available to agents—including di- 
rect mail, radio, motion pictures, tele- 
vision, newspapers, window displays, 
billboards, and all the rest—are designed 
to do specific jobs well and the agent 
who uses these forms to his own best 
advantage gets the most value for his 
money. 

In any case, once a program has been 
set up which it is felt would accomplish 
the agent’s objective, it is easy to deter- 
mine how much this program would cost. 
If this amount is more than the agent 
can afford, adjustments can be made but 
there should never be any deviation 
from the over-all objective. 


The Follow-through 


Now comes the tough part: the follow- 
through. 

Whether the agent is dealing with his 
own local advertising agency, or with 
the advertising departments of his com- 
panies, there is a double responsibility 


tor follow-through which cannot be 
overlooked. 

The responsibility of the advertising 
agency, or company advertising depart- 
ment is to furnish the agent with good 
material. This means, with respect to 
direct mail material, for example, good 
copy, printed on good paper, by a good 
printer, with good illustrations and all 
arranged in an attractive, easy-to-read 
form. But the company’s responsibility 
does not end there! 

With the material itself, the company’s 
advertising department should furnish 
the agent with detailed instructions on 
how to use the material. Suggestions can 
be given concerning the type of 
pects to whom the material should be 
sent, how to send it, when to send it, 
how to follow up, etc. Not only do agents 
appreciate suggestions of this kind but 
we have found that suggestions of this 
kind definitely help insure more effective 
use of the material. 


pros- 


The Agent’s Responsibility 
On the other side of the picture, the 
agent himself has a responsibility. Once 
he receives the material, it is his respon- 
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you need us the most. 








ur 60th Anniversary 


On this important milestone in our Agency’s career we’re 


in a happy, appreciative mood. 


To all our friends among the companies we represent, 
accept sincere thanks for your fine service plus an under- 


standing attitude on field problems. 


To our clients . . . who have helped to make the W. C. 
Horton Agency one of the largest in Somerset County 
heartfelt thanks. We promise to be 


Emily S. Gimber 
W. C. HORTON AGENCY 
Gladstone, N. J. 
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sibility to see that it is used—preferably 
in the manner suggested by his company. 
But in any case used. In our own com- 
pany, we exercise every known precau- 
tion in attempts to avoid excess waste 
of our advertising forms. Every effort is 
made to avoid shipping unreasonable 
supplies and frequent checks are made 
to find out how our various forms are 








Facts About the Author 


Robert E. Brown, 26 years with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and an officer 
of the company in his capacity as assis- 
tant manager of its advertising and 
publicity department, is one of the best 
known and ablest men in his field. A past 
president of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference and one of its stalwarts, Mr. 
Brown is also director of the Hartford 
Advertising Club, past president of the 
Aetna Life Men’s Club and active in 
church and civic affairs. 

In addition to his general administra- 
tion duties, Mr. Brown supervises the 
advertising of the casualty, bonding, fire 
and marine departments of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. He is assisted 
by Howard C. Pulver, fire and marine 
advertising manager, and William J. 
O'Meara, casualty advertising manager. 

Mr. Brown keeps in close touch with 
the trends in local agency advertising 
by periodic visits to the field, calling on 
agents in all parts of the country. For 
the past eight years he has been in 
charge of the Aetna Affiliated Compa- 
nies’ headquarters suite at annual con- 
ventions of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 








being used. Yet in spite of these pre- 
cautionary measures, we know that all 
too many agents still order material 
which they never use, or distribute inef- 
fectively. 

When this material originally was re- 
quested, the agent undoubtedly had a 
definite plan in mind. He may have been 
planning to circularize several hundred 
people in his community. But for some 
reason, he never seemed to get around 
to doing it. He didn’t follow through. 


Reeves & Melvin Letter 


In this connection, the Reeves & Mel- 
vin Agency of Millville, N.. J, recently 
made a test of the effectiveness of direct 
mail which will be of interest. The 
agency carefully selected from its own 
files and from the Millville telephone 
directory a list of 4,000 names. This rep- 
resented about one out of four people 
in Millville. To these people, the agency 
directed a short, concise letter outlining 
the principal points of the new security 
type safety responsibility law which 
recently had been enacted in New Jersey. 
The letter pointed out, of course, where 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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A Newsletter Idea 


The fact that special agents are only 


human and unable to cover more than 
so much territory in a given month poses 
a problem for the insurance company 
or general agency which wants to keep 
in continuous personal touch with its 
clientele and prospects. Insurance is such 


a technical business, with so many 
changes in rates and forms, sO many 
rich selling and servicing ideas, that it 


is impossible for any insurance office to 
disseminate them as often as it is desired. 

These facts are what motivated us as 
insurance advertising specialists to hit 
upon the idea of backing up the special 
agent by providing a fitting substitute 
for his calls in the field in the form of 
a newsletter mailing piece. It is, in fact, 
the personalized point of contact be- 
tween the company or general agency 
and the agent. 

That our newsletter idea has been 
gratefully received is attested to by the 
fact that a dozen of our clients—both 
general agencies and companies—are now 
sending out regularly newsy communica- 
tions. They have come to feel that they 
are essential items in the advertising 
and agency relations programs of insur- 
ance wholesalers. 


In Reality They Are Small Newspapers 


These newsletters are in reality small 
newspapers. They are type-set and em- 
ploy headlines, illustrations and general 
format treatment which, in most cases, 
simulates the daily newspaper on a small 
scale. In a few cases, we have come 
closer to the Kiplinger-type approach, 
depending on the taste of the client. 
Most of these publications are on glossy 
paper stock and are self-mailers—that is 
on the rear of the sheet is a place for 
the address and a printed mailing permit. 

It is important here to emphasize that 
each newsletter is unique and_ tailor- 
edited for the organization which spon- 
sors it. They are not syndicated pieces. 
There is no duplication of content be- 
tween one newsletter and the next. Each 
publication is the individualistic repre- 
sentative of the general agency or com- 
pany sending it out. 

The idea is to make the newsletters 
as attractive as possible within price 
limitations and by variety of headline 
and pictorial treatment, to draw as many 
attentive readers as possible. 

So much for the appearance of these 
“paper field men.’ After all, an attrac- 
tive smile, neat clothes and a pleasant 
personality are important adjuncts to 
the special agent, but pity this fine- 
appearing specimen if, after gaining the 
agent’s office, he proves to be empty- 
headed and to have nothing to offer. We 
knew and our clients knew that the very 
existence of the fieldman is predicated 
upon his ability to be really helpiul to 
the agent. 

So, then, it was a challenge to our 
ingenuity to make the newsletters so 
interesting that agents would be com- 
pelled to read them. In fact, each one 
had to get across to the agent the clear- 
cut impression that the organization 
sending the newsletter to him was the 
one in which he should place his business. 


Attention-Getting Sales Ideas 


Insurance being a selling business, we 
determined first of all that each news- 
letter should contain several tried and 
practical sales ideas. The following ran- 
dom selection of headlines which have 
appeared at different dates will give you 
the idea: 

A New Sales Drive 


Approach Can 
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That Has Clicked 


By RicHarp J. THAIN 


Vice President, Vaughan, Thain & Spencer, Inc. 


Chicago Insurance 


Home Very Low Cost of C.P.L.; 

3oiler Act Can Spark Profit; Mechan- 
ized Contractors Must Have Floater on 
Equipment; Firms That Lose Records 
Lose Their Lives; Small Firm Needs 
U. & O. Badly; Group Franchise Pro- 
vides Chance to Cover Small Employers’ 
Labor Force. 

Just as another prime function of the 
fieldman is to provide technical informa- 
tion about changes in rates and forms, 
our newsletters are aimed at providing 
such news to readers. We work on the 
theory that the average agent is such 
a busy man that he needs a quick refer- 
ence and reminder of what is occurring 
in the technical side of the business. 
Here are random samples of these in- 
formative news headlines: 

Lower Fire Rates on Mercantiles in 
Cook County; General Liability Rules 
3roadened; Homeowners Policy Repre- 
sents the Latest in Multiple-Peril De- 
sign; Extended Coverage Rates Reduced. 

Then there are the “extras” which 
every good special agent is able to pro- 
vide in the way of tips about service or 
selling. In this category would be ar- 
ticles headed as follows: 

Producers Should Check Policies for 
Inclusion of Annual Extension Endorse- 
ment; Check the Penalty Charges; How 
to Explain the Auto Situation; A Tip 
on Builder’s Risk Insurance; Personal 
Cases Proving Valuable By-Product of 
Business Life Selling. 


New 


Advertising Agency 


WEATHER 
March 30-April 4—Fair. Dis 
positions sumny, § 
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ConxLING, Price & WEBB 


An ee News Bulletin Published Monthly for Agents and cilia 
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Tentative 1952 Experience Analysis Shows: 


AUTO MAY HAVE 


Deductible Basis | - | 
for P.P.F. Has | 
Become Standard 


on 





Business Interruption | 
Losses Paid on Certain 
Off-Premises Fires | 





The fire does not have to o« 
cur on the described premises 
for a Business Interruption loss 





Recarnaih Property “Floates | 
eda gy ts po aay ee to be paid. Where there is some 
bl ma it be writ tert On: a: dec 2 ti | smoke and water damage to the 
le basis. Few people are inter- | insured any loss of business due 


TURNED CORNER 


| Comp” Unhealthy; Continuing 
| Need for Sales Diversification 





Those annual company statements which have appeared 
to date tend to confirm the general impression that Auto- 
mobile experience has turned the corner t« oward improve- 
| ment in all categories, However, | — 





Newsletter style of Conkling, Price & Webb, Chicago 





Not Many “Plugs” for Sponsors 


Do we talk about the sponsor in the 
newsletter? Well, frankly, some, but not 
much. The wise special agent does not 
spend too much time painting his home 
organization in glorious terms. The agent 
doesn’t really care to read about the fine 
home office building, age of the company, 
ry how wonderful its president happens 
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UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


INCORPORATED 


a eth Anniversary 


AIRCRAFT 
AIRPORT 
PILOTS 
PASSENGERS 





Home Office and Eastern Department 
80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Southern Department—712 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Service Office—712 Reserve Loan Life Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
Western Department—175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Service Office—21 W. 10 Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Pacific Department—724 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Service Office—244 California Street, San Francisco 11, Cal. 
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to be. What he wants to know its whether 
this outfit can offer him speedy service 
and broad facilities. An affirmative an- 
swer to this question is given in the 
newsletters with some explanation as to 
why this is so. 

The reader is introduced by name to 
some of the people in the office of the 
sponsoring organization. But the number 
of lines devoted to anything approaching 
chest-beating are very small. If the news- 
letter is crisp, intelligent and informa- 
tive, the reader identifies the organiza- 
tion sending it to him as possessing the 
same characteristics. 

Naturally the newsletter is a wonderful 
weapon of conservation and consolida- 
tion of existing agency arrangements. A 
copy of each newsletter goes out to all 
agents on the regular mailing list of the 
general agency or company sending out 
ie piece. The good fieldman does not 
neglect providing service and calling in 
a friendly way on his established agents 
Neither does the newsletter. The mail- 
ing piece provides cement in the whole- 
saler-retailer structure. 


Useful as Prospecting Tool 


But the newsletter has also proved to 


be an amazing prospecting tool for new 
agency connections. In each case, the 
newsletter is sent out to a prospect list 


of producers. These prospects are clas- 
sified in various ways, so that the or- 
ganization sending out the newsletter 
may sclect whatever type of prospect 
it wants, wherever it wants them. 

The usual procedure is to send the 
newsletter out to a selected list of pros- 
pective agents and brokers for three 
issues. Within the third newsletter, a 
self-addressed, postage-paid card is en- 
closed bearing a legend something like 
this: “Please continue sending me regu- 
lar monthly Such and Such 
News.” 

When the prospect returns this card, 
he really qualifies himself. He is ob- 
viously grateful for the newsletter and 
is favorably disposed toward the organi- 
zation sending out the card. No special 
agent could have called on the hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of names on 
the prospect lists of the newsletters. 
Here again the function of the auxiliary 
— agent has been fulfilled. 

What is the return on these cards? 
Simply amazing. Returns have run as 
high as 40%, which defies all of the 


issues of 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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1952 Casualty-Surety Results of 
All Companies for New York State 


Although 1952 represented an incon- 
gruous situation for New York State 
casualty production, particularly in the 


automobile lines where a tight market 
condition existed, the 268 stock compa- 
nies, 55 non-stock and the State Insur- 
ance Fund (324 in all) produced an over- 
all earned premium volume of $789,127 ,406. 

Students of production and loss trends 
will find a perusal of the result s on this 
and succeeding pages rewarding as they 
reveal the line-by-line experience of a 
sizably increased number of carriers, 
including many fire companies recently 





entered in the casualty field. Their writ- 
ings, however, are largely on a pooling 
rather than direct basis and their par- 
ticipation in the New York market has 
been cautious 

For the record the 1951 earned pre- 
miums of 233 stock and mutual carriers in 


this state totaled nearly $640,000,000 in- 
cluding the State Insurance Fund. In the 
year 1950 there were 114 carriers whose 


total earned premiums were reported at 
$560,168,742. 
Total losses 


last vear 


incurred by the 324 car- 
amounted to $466,860,248 

yf 59.2%. In contrast, the 
1951 incurred losses of 233 carriers top- 
ped $403, 370,000 for a loss ratio of 63.1% 
--point improvement is in- 


riers 


Tor a 1OSS ratio ¢ 


non-stock writers 
positions in the 
market. The 
vritten in the state, the over- 
all earned premiums last vear totaled 
$251,565,028 including the State Fund’s 
total of $60,923,339. Total losses in- 

$164,913,052 for ratio 


curred were 
233 . 
33 carriers pro- 


stock and 
ose Sabet 
edge one ag 


held their 
irkmen’s 


1 - ie . 
largest line w 


a loss 
of 65.6%. For 1951 the 
duced os 8,213 in « arned premiums in 


this line: had incurred losses of $158,598,- 








139 and loss ratio of 73.4% 
» production pace in the automobile 
lity hi second biggest written in 
tate Ss accelerated larg rely by rate 
“reases mm: ide duri 1952. The record 





shows $2 015,665,004 earned premiums; in- 
curred losses of $133,329,437 and loss ratio 
f 61.8%. For 1951, 233 companies pro 
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duced earned premiums of over $171,- 
000,000; incurred losses of $104,800.17 7 
and loss ratio of 61.1%. 

Liability other than auto, third largest 
line, showed $77,730,158 in earned pre- 
miums; $52,778,673 in incurred losses for 
a loss ratio of 67.9%. This was worse 
than in 1951 when 233 carriers reported 
$65,174,679 in earned premiums and loss 
ratio of 66.2%. A brighter picture was 
shown for automobile P.D. on which the 
earned premiums totaled $73,911,492, in- 
curred losses $40,656,938 and ratio 
55.0%. The 1951 results in this line for 
the state were $62,656,034 in earned pre- 
miums on which the loss ratio was 59.8%. 

Equally favorable were the auto col- 
lision and P.D. other than auto results 
for the past year in New York. Earned 
premiums for collision topped $45,760,000 
with $22,939,758 in incurred and 
50.1% loss ratio. On a much smaller vol- 
ume, P.D. other than auto produced a 
loss ratio of 48.8%. Earned premiums in 
this line were $9,543,217 and incurred 
losses $4,660,418. 

Nearly $60 Million in A. & H. 

The combined A. & H. earned 
miums of the 324 carriers in New York 
went over the $57 million mark last 
year of which $35,750,000 was in Group 
\. & H. This total included the State 
Fund’s DBL earned premiums of $2,343,- 
211. The breakdown indicated $12,433 i835 


loss 


losses 


pre- 


in accident earned premiums” with 
$4,323,623 in incurred losses and 34.8% 
loss ratio; health earned premiums of 


$6,977,024; incurred losses of $8, 527,970 
and 50.6% loss ratio, and Group A. & H. 
$35,750,000 which produced incurred 
losses of $20,117,551 for 56.3% loss ratio. 

Fidelity and surety production made an 


3urglary and theft experience showed 
$17,529,706 in earned premiums, $6,912,607 
in incurred losses for a loss ratio of 
39.4%. This was not as favorable as in 
1951 when the combined loss ratio was 
38.9% on earned premiums of $16,901,761. 
In contrast, loss experience on glass busi- 
ness was greatly improved over that of 
1951. The loss ratio dropped from 48.9% 
in 1951 to 37.7% last year on earned 
premium volume of $6,690,486. An en- 
couraging change was also noted in 
boiler and machinery, the 1952 loss ratio 
in this line being 184% on $4,277,575 
earned premiums compared with 25.0% 
on 1951 earned premiums of $3,943,084. 
Credit insurance again scored the low- 
est loss ratio—9.1% on earned premiums 
of $1,405,314 as compared with 7.3% loss 
ratio in 1951 on $815,845 earned pre- 
miums, 


Stock Cos. Topped $500,000,000 Mark 


The 1952 earned premium volume for 
the 268 stock casualty and fire compa- 
nies shown in this exhibit topped $505,- 
600,000 compared with $406,740,000 in 
1951 for 184 stock carriers. Losses in- 
curred were respectively $286,004,062 and 
$246,963,350 for these years. The 1952 
loss ratio was 56.6% and that of 1951 was 
60.7%. This is the over-all picture for 
all lines written. Results for the individ- 
ual lines follow: 

Auto liability, largest line, produced 
$159,119,127 in earned premiums, $99,688, - 
348 in incurred losses for a loss ratio of 
62.7%. The 1951 experience of 184 com- 
panies showed $125,036,904 in earned pre- 
miums, $80,110,002 incurred losses and 
64.1% loss ratio. 

Auto P.D. fared slightly better for the 
stock carriers than in 1951. Earned pre- 
miums aggregated $53,845,249; incurred 
losses $30,442,638 and ratio 56.5%. 
The year previous the loss ratio was re- 
ported at 61.6% on earned premiums of 
$45,621,038. 

Workmen’s compensation experience 
was much improved over that of 1951, 
with over-all loss ratio of 59.4% reported 
on earned premiums of $99,239,094, com- 


loss 


pared with 70.1% loss ratio on $85,160,775 
of earned premiums. However, for lia- 
bility other than auto the 1952 loss ratio 
was 314 points higher—69.5% compared 
with 66.0%. Earned premium volume last 
year topped $53 million—about $7 mil- 
lion more than in 1951. 

The A. & H. trend continues favorable, 
with 49.0% loss ratio reported on $43,- 
960,925 earned premiums, compared with 
53.6% loss ratio in 1951 on $50 million 
production. For P.D. other than auto the 
loss ratio was 47.0% on $6,623,129 of 
earned premiums. Burglary and theft 
and glass loss trends were also satisfac- 
tory, especially the latter—37.7% on 
earned premiums of $6,113,323 compared 
with 48.9% in 1951 on $5,822,742 E.P. 
Boiler and machinery results brought 
cheer as loss ratio dropped seven points 
below that of 1951—18.5% as against 
25.0%. Earned premiums were $3, 205,446 
in 1952 and $2,953,143 for 1951. 

Fidelity loss ratio dropped about five 
points—44.2% in 1952 as against 49.5% 
the previous year but the trend con- 
tinues unsatisfactory. Surety experience 
was much improved—witness: 12.7% loss 
re on 1952 earned premiums of $12,- 

051,803 compared with 28.2% on $11,181,- 
041 in 1951. 

Non-Stock Volume Up to $220,249,808 

New York State production of the non- 
stock carriers on an earned basis was 
$220,249,808, compared with $178,543,085 
in 1951. Their total incurred losses of 
$130,606,164 and 59.3% loss ratio com- 
pared with $110,084,937 and 61.7% the 
previous year. For the individual lines 
earned premiums and loss ratios are 
given as follows: 

Workmen’s compensation—$91,402,595 





and 62.3% as against $80,000,000 and 
67.9% in 1951; automobile — liability— 
$56,546,537 and 59.5% in contrast to 


$46,631,618 and 53.0%; automobile P.D.— 
$20,006,243 and 50.9% as against $17,034,- 
996 and 54.8%; liability other than auto 
—$24,648,637 and 64.5% compared with 
$19,096,073 and 66.7%; group A. & H.— 
$11,276,904 and 61.2% in contrast to 
(Continued on Page 49) 





encouraging gain, the combined earned 
premium volume being $22,291,076 com- 
pared with $19,743,849 in 1951. For fi- 
delity the record showed $10,225,053 in 
earned premiums; $4,451,174 in incurred 
losses and 43.5% loss ratio. For surety 
the earned premiums were $12,066,023 ; 
incurred losses of $1,528,238 and 12.7% 
loss ratio. These were the combined re- 
sults of stock and non-stock carriers. 
Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Bisas $47 we 
ie ie 27,613 47,100 170.8 
ie 113 —18,700 
mi 311 33,308 pare 
5 159 4,114 2587.4 
ae Pens —1,700 
am 343 900 
eee —13,149 oe 
52 2,914 5003.8 
an 63 S202 
$27,842 $—15,021 Te 
ee $15,083 BS csi ee 
piss 8,099,313 4,047,385 50.0 
at 3,246,114 1,820,520 56.1 
ee 8,096,424 3,720,339 46.0 
ae 2,805,900 1,292,161 46.1 
we 312,314 139,079 44.5 
ae 311,172 128,730 41.4 
Seve 587,619 79,328 13.5 
296,215 96,798 32.7 
894,287 348,857 39.0 
oe 52 vats : 
ae 581,068 132,145 22.7 
..-- $25,245,561 $11,805, 342 46.8% 


$283,500 $147,491 
13 22 


52.0% 
166.2 








Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1952 New York State Writings 








Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

aevaveners Ghee . 65,6558 sdk. c ded bossa $45,918,780 $28,409,920 61.9% 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group ............ 33,025,677 16,514,221 50.0 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity ............. 32,482,930 21,384,054 65.8 
Seuweners GNMeMMIEY 26.62. 6606605 i6eeb seen 26,134,427 15,845,541 60.6 
Aetna Casualty & Surety .................... 25,245,561 11,805,342 46.8 
| a ee ae eee, eee a 22,491,911 13,450,086 59.7 
PANN Etat AU PAMNFRRIRINO oi cies wninls oo o's oso bieoase 20,389,270 8,858,227 43.4 
SOnpimental MCRSUONEY coos o-oo oss0 ssa sces vee 18,796,000 9,483,601 50.5 
Indemnity Company of N.A. ................ 17,976,757 8,883,856 49.4 
Womated imtes Fe NG. ose cicasceceseaes 14,769,656 9,628,420 65.2 
Zurich General Accident .................... 13,269,241 9,880,608 74.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty .................. 11,400,221 7,240,863 63.5 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity .................. 11,084,405 8,662,232 78.1 
Massachusetts Bonding ..................... 10,891,582 7,131,606 65.5 
Astna Insurance Group .....<.....56066006s0006 10,597,542 5,414,864 51.1 
Simao CAMONt. .ooec54 5. sapaGaees beer ues 29 sas 
SOMES kG rc baiwns bau Cones Shon eeN Cake 8,072 1223 15:2 

GUNN ee or a es 291,614 $148,736 51.0% 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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All _ of A. és td, Exclusively Beves Evokes ee Agents 


KEANE & WARNER, Inc. 


General Agents 


150 Broadway - - - = = New York 38, N. Y. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-3670 





@¢&\/O matter what a broker or agent wants in accident and sickness insurance 

for his clients, we have it.”” This has been the motivating philosophy 
behind the growth of this agency. Today the hundreds of producers using our 
facilities like the convenience of fulfilling all their requirements in one agency: 
they like the personal attention and courtesy at their disposal and they like the 
fact that one line is accepted as cheerfully as larger accounts. 


As for us, we like the glow of satisfaction we get from the evidence accumu- 
lating that our philosophy for the broker and agent has been very much worth- 
while. 


We also feel a deep sense of gratification in receiving recognition recently 
from one of our principal companies—the American Casualty Co. of Reading, 
Pa. A feature article about Keane & Warner, Inc., appeared in its house 
organ a short time ago. A copy of it will be sent to any interested broker or 
agent who would like to know more about the multiple service this agency is 
equipped to render in the accident and sickness field. Why not write or phone us. 


On Any A. & H. Risk "It's Smart to 
Check with Keane & Warner, Inc.” 




















July 3, 1953 
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New York State Experience 
























(Continued from Page 18) 1928 - TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF GOOD REPORTING - 1953 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio te) E R \ ] I C E R E \ ] IE W 
Aetna Insurance Group 
(Aetna Ins. Co., World Fire & Marine, Standard Ins. Co., INCORPORATED 
and Century Indemnity) 
EEE ATES AEN Vereen Soer rre $124,095 $50,390 40.6% or rises se? 
Palit eco oer eater bia. e 9,072 1,048 11.6 RALPH BERGESEN, Pres. HOWARD J. HUB, V. P. & Treas. 
Group Accident & Health.................005 351,023 130,716 37.2 GEORGE M. LLOYD, Gen’! Mgr. CHARLES W. FRANCIS, Sales Mgr. 
WORRIES BOND.) 565.6555 ccnssitn nas eosin 2,018,998 948,305 47.0 DAVID G. FENELON, Supervisor GIRDON W. RUDD, Spec. Rep. 
fAaimlity-<other Than Auto.............+....<- 1,213,001 628,025 51.8 
Se gied B11 11 ge i eS a 3,505,270 2,155,814 61.5 
BNils Wend. MOANA ctor fh cse ccs scan eh wens 1,237,585 753,484 60.9 METROPOLITAN N. Y. DIVISION 
OTe GS ST a ae Ean n ene ne 855,808 309,287 36.1 MANHATTAN, Bro.ix, SYATEN ISLAND Henry A. BerGNer, Mer. 
P. D. Other Than Auto.............0..0.000 111,295 95,005 86.0 BROOKLYN, QUEENS Whitehall 3-5191 
NN eas fae ays coc eria TS acs 249,057 87,377 35.1 =——-—-. 19 Maiden Lone, N.Y.90,N. Ke 
INES cna eanu ss anakaceeheoe sig enone ee 211,772 51,121 24.1 us : “ tho Sees ae : Reee PR | 
CEE ee en he ee eee S 190,719 70,427 36.9 Nassau County Francis E. Tissot, Mgr. 
Burglary and Theit............+ 408,729 129,073 31.6 27 W. Columbia Street Hempstead 2-2037 
Breet al ce oe eee eee nd seeeee 111,058 4,132 3.7 Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 
TY ERP Sie A ete eae egg ae eae eee on? $10,597,542 $5,414,864 51.1% SUFFOLK CoUNTY i ~~ Recinawp T. ELTon, Mer. 
145 South Main St. Sayville 4-2210 
Albany Sayville, L.I., N. Y. 
ARON ooo ian keine Geen Moe eaee kee ako $77,548 $35,034 45.2% 
RIOMGEK Peukiess oisrise -cumcn eke ees : 1,508 314 20.8 WESTCHESTER, PUTNAM James M. Ennis, Mer. 
- —- —- —_——. 11 Court St., White Plains, N. Y. White Plains 8-3004 
PNM oncbautsskanes conse ees $79,056 $35,348 44.7% 
: NEWARK OFFICE Davip G. FENELON, Supvr 
. Rig Assurance Co., Ltd. $423 340 $223 431 £9 R07 45 Branford Pl., Newark 2, N. J. VINCENT P. Pao.o, Mgr. 
AAUtO ( Co, eee ae u re ire We ie ee ee ee YteJ),. P22),4¢ Oye Mitchell 2.2656 
Allied A i Mutual Fi 
Wee. jo aaa a a ee $804 $1,538 191.3% BUFFALO OFFICE STEPHEN J. LONERCAN, Mer. 
Auto Prop. Damage............0.00005 “424 "174 41.0 298 Main St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. Cleveland 7614 
AM MOMNEION 6 >4.ccchestocst cswidwenbusasos 228,909 85,032 37.4 
Sprinkler and Water Damage................ 922 425 46.1 /, 
WGlAl oss cekecsasas ces Gaseawt a $231,059 $87,709 38.0% USE FRVICE 
Amalgamated Mutual Auto Casualty 
Statutory Auto Liability 2.2.02... 6.0..46050 $787,999 $422,755 53.6% 
American Alliance 
RBD RL EN. oe on nom ach Kook cobs es ee kee ke $22,019 $6,997 31.8% 
ASHD TOO: WAMARC ons cocass sien wen se eescss 8,008 4,385 54.4 
Rents MOOIIGION, <i eakute os cenwanebrutwessics 34,199 10,341 30.2 
UNIMON. 5 Gu cciras sss ak censor se henee 33,200 11,652 po COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 
OTE Cae eee ee eae ee 2 heen $97 486 i $33,375 : 34 2¢ i, EXECUTIVE OFFICES 75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y 
Whitehall 3-519 
American Automobile [ee =a 2 Ann 
Group Accident & Health................ re $331,443 $118,950 9 eee ve — 
SVC GS ARMIN: fc ook ecanecesae eo Sie 358,717 210,500 58.7 
Liability Other Than Auto.................+- 134.799 104.781 77.7 in —— Losses Loss 
i I ic gon iury hunted shacks 409,355 203,176 64.3 ompany remiums — Incurred Ratio 
Auto Prop, Damage............-s.seee eee ees 149,028 59,575 ee CUae RS, 0c 5 Ohi ca 1ansaassosoeieus 642,254 285,552 44.5 
P. D. Other Than Auto.........++++++++++++- ag e0 18,582 ie a eer on 232,187 110,598 47.6 
Fidelity Se OD et Tk ADE OURS oe Oy OE 15,752 2,518 16.0 Ure VERN CGinth ef Wie ee enn boo yd 88.089 50,149 56.9 
EE Oa 4,899 Se cee P89 MONET CMAN PAMNEO vais cies wes hae eee > 44,197 15,809 35.8 
Glass ......., Pe 10,077 88 ge Bue uitee een cae ee ce See ee mee ae oe 42.861 4,078 95 
Burclaty and Theit........006.s<«s Rie ade ea 38,049 ),234 23.9 BNE Teh Burst Veh Aero cee tas badass 196,291 91175 ae 
= Sa el, es 3 Sra) MAINS pone busin u eas as tases oak say awe eae 29,729 13,070 44.0 
Total. ............-2--00000- $1,472,705 $793,204 53.9% UTOIATY. O00 SMICE. 0.05 oan ses ch peawsiee ao cso : 73,830 18,769 25.4 
. : ‘ Boiler sand | DlAChiNery:< cies ices ckes sce 60,249 7,335 i2Z2 
American Automobile Fire DRINCT chu haha nwa hac ohen eas Gaeaneker. 88 
PAStt ACRMIGION box oss cbse s wo wens as eeseekseens $127,057 $42,225 33.2% =e Us SoS net +S 
MWStAN Os Arachne cele Set, $2,359,848 $945,285 40.1% 
American Casualty 
tralia He ec Lo eter ber ea rea ee eke $326,589 $195,279 50.8% American Guarantee & Liability 
Group Accident & Health...............00665 570,148 401,589 70.4 Accident «1... se eeee ee ee eee e eee eee vee $705 $.... wee Te 
SV eRMPN SAID oe soit oe bok oeeseeesee 290,219 179,442 61.8 Health SPs 95 doer 9a Sabres Sea a anor $196 $271 138.3 
Beetle Mather: Dian Avto: .. oc. co no ke 200,101 158,878 79.4 Group Achident sc: Teal oo rcs «twice ae « 114,072 70,046 61.4 
Auto Liability ........ Mage or bcs AP eee lN 481,844 338,467 70.2 Worlanenss GOMDp, 6.66 <issicce 6 24 eo sie opiees ae 399,992 297,034 74.3 
Anta Prop: Damage. ..... cis ccacccceesccce secs 154,902 65,845 42.5 PAaiity Omer Ahan Auto, <6 ..6.6sascecsscs 265,797 257,075 90.7 
ee ote |e Te a eee ae ie at ey 277 247 89.2 AMINO ANAT occa wach nai see seis soa s 1,266,017 1,099,385 86.8 
0) Mer Thats Atito. «. oceicoeedicn es okobwank 15,303 7.546 49.3 PR eR SPAM AUE 25 Soho h ds boas ee ee newts 446,120 276,119 61.9 
DOMNNRN ATA Roc coe cr me rh a tna Ramen oA Bah 22.657 12,529 Mats PANIES PROGIIGON feats ces se ee eterna bis mn Beis wie 232,920 136,446 58.6 
A ee TEL Ie ie ve en ee 12,827 —10,952 gota eo MOTMer aan PMO 2 incase. kas ssl 23,231 3,338 14.4 
CAS ee re el omen aes Ne oe tt eee 43,003 21,443 49.9 LLC OTT eRe Sar aeie ee ae Mn BAe Per ge ree 155,243 78,361 50.5 
amaty ane CHCl cos. anssuccbuoeeesoe<ce 150,570 91,055 60.5 CA eee ee lo OK ane ea hiviem enna eer e ions 39,345 15,723 40.0 
ASE oe a ESE RIATy ati MINNIE, oo: San awash es 6698 , 116,628 56,947 48.8 
CPC EY Se ae ae tare ee ate ee $2,268,440 $1,436,310 63.3% Soler’ Snd Wacker... so sssedesseesssuss 143,927 27,943 19.4 
American Central MMOPAN was anise he ee ncaketans $3,204,793 $2,318,688 724% 
AMO AMMMSIOND 555 sos kGLuacewsnusseedwoen an $69,726 $30,554 43.8% 
inser ; 2 nT eatin ; American Manufacturers Mutual 
PRI IAR IER 5 is4 5:5 oo sais din yraw oss eine swig ohn eisinaie 3,707 850 22.9 (Formerly Notional Retailers) 
= a a aR Ea acs (AMMEN Os cee oma asus nue ss ss eaeieas keer eees $955 ie RY 
a) AAS ae epee ee eee $73,433 $31,404 428% Liability Other Than Auto................005 2,646 7,805 295.0 
: : : NTT es BE 6 Ea ae eae ee ee gfe ea a 591,974 345,473 58.4 
F American Credit Indemnity eee Tes vr PUTO Tats MOAINARE 6 65 oie owt vn 'o54'6 sais diews awn 194,321 75,087 38.6 
0 $655,170 $81,470 BEY RR NO 655 Sh avd i oassese¥hsoKes ess 337,048 100,123 29,7 
a p Empl ; BGHEr Bnd DiAChiNety cS ius saa cbs dv coe 4 eee er 
STSCRR Roy ers inker < (A0GT APAMARE 5 sissies cies oS eee 7,972 : ‘ 
NUNN 055 sce eer nexckenssncnabnets $19,175 $5,864 ee er soe ees: 
RE eG oe eae Die eo cemn ees eee ee es 50,984 20,424 40.1 ele) ee ee a $1.134.920 $529. 729 46.76 
Group Accident & Health.............0.0000- 76,973 31.290 40.7 ; pecan sacha ee sali 
Of eS ee Cs ee ey eee ee ee 495,370 29,583 6.0 American Motorists Fire 


Liability Other Than Auto....0..6: 00000000. 307,571 373,939 121.6 Aiita AGollisiOn iaiickscascaavpewae Serokuahinatns $31,452 $17,919 57.0% 
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Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Eagle Fire PON LAA BUEG (oss, Satie 5 coe bare coe asses me eee 3,710,695 2,346,734 63.2 
Ast MAMI Vane isc a taciy iad sian calns $320,979 $129,325 40.3% Auto Prop. Damage .........--.......eeeees 1,315,270 611,305 46.5 
ANH DE RGD, MOMIMARE cicticcc ec akie a cuecesean bes 102,977 55,207 53.6 Auto COMSIOn 2661. cce tices cee ce ete 342,289 148,563 43.4 
ACTOR OD INSIO OT rare ee ae ce aN 141,212 65,047 46.1 Pees OPHER CDNAM MU Oo co vckne eee nsneces 102,811 36,448 35.5 
Sprtmlens sore eee tan on ng 14,691 25,805 175.7 Fidelity ..... Pe a en's o¢.p 4 cidiaibss nie ticiaielsieie.eie icine 15,123 1,003 7.0 
ee” Che ee wi een CREME an pris onare Or oa. a gic! als. eae vir iale wo lahlle aackete 6,337 ee eet 
“Bay eb ek re a ee a $579,859 $275,384 47.5% Glass ............ eee 26,927 7,515 28.6 
Beret AEE BOL Gs 050.9 06.2 deca dicta o seein emes 32,754 11,446 34.9 
American Insurance Co. OMGT AMG WIGCINDOLY 6 oiciis ca pk sdweveccues 54,725 6,921 12.6 
=e wy: 3 . 20, —s : -2- — 
ee ee re ab Total. ..ceserseseseseeseeers $10,008,187 $6,195,354 61.99% 
GROUMD  ACCIGCIG Cr THOAVOR a stasp-s0 se diets ecioeane 19,926 9,707 48.7 ’ eters 
Workenen"s SOMONE Ne aye et fost, Seer sini x hve ae ae 141,533 86,351 61.0 American Mutual Liability 
Liability Other Than Auto.................5. 78,551 59,407 75.6 Accident 11... .seeee cece cece neces cece eeeeees $21,332 $12,796 60.0% 
NE MINI Fk ad ee Tig coe evens 381,888 219,305 57.4 Health ........seee cece ee eee cece eee eeee acces 33,599 26,898 80.1 
AUTO MIRTOD) WOAIMOR EL. i 60s sa 5a shiccd ewe saws aee 133,184 153,472 115.2 Group Accident & Health................... 1,190,936 700,157 59.3 
MM rns oy esis oe cswessoe ess 388,464 225,761 58.1 Workmen's Comp. ........0.00000eeeeeeeeees 9,928,412 7,605,242 77.2 
ty Other Pham Auto... sco osc dnieck. 11,372 6,069 53.4 Liability Other Than Auto............. seit 937 ,842 717,794 76.5 
STi ee Pete Wi korn AE red un, 458 ee. en ERR COMPAS FEBPIERY Be a5. 5 Siac gst 0hc venagecaiasaiere) Soe g: tease . 1,343,311 687,281 51.2 
Sl aie eee AO Mh OE ty ed Meta lo 18,617 1.619 87 Pte PIODs AMAZE iis 8 se dieccsleocsic cue aas ance 515,072 282,057 54.8 
Burglary and Theft. «:<<so50cs<<¢se40e¢e000% 38,227 17,290 45.2 PANO, COMPO, ocisdig ceo nos sles cn cd ea eon se sees 36,453 30,617 84.0 
Sire ere ena aera UT Ral Dor beei 20,233 545 24 P. D. Other Than Auto...........-.00s2ee ees 376,899 138,907 36.9 
on REE pie, © ae te RN, ~ ol APSYRRUR ie re rctote tas tare Suaersac ty cca aed Ea er oy ee 53,792 21,459 39.9 
SRL eh $1,235,430 $781,447 PRM) ARRON ah nen hE Sahni Beas Genera s able —33 une eid 
RAE Wr ssl oo ee ec Lae aire eatin Wits on 9,536 4,491 47.1 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty BGEStAhY ANG) PEE Gs. o5.0.n tie rate acid ovale slaw 37,544 11,600 30.9 
Velo fi holo RARE ed metas at ee Sir OR a aT ae $363,926 $136,993 37.6% Tr 4. a ot m = a 7. te 
Group ACCIGent Ge TICAlta: 635.0 0< Soc bi cicsc ce ees 4,040,426 2,363,645 58.5 Potal.......seseeeeeeeeeeeees $14,484,695 $10,305,299 ANG 
WRI SAEED ois aac aieies's bs tek Kenceed ae vids 7,128,537 4,435,727 62.2 . , : 
Liability Other Than Auto...............006 1,510,721 1,400,203 92.7 American National Fire 
PUTO) RAISIN icc cic re Sh o.oSve avin wea 0.8 bee Saws 10,547,221 6,745,857 64.0 PPR SETA INONE Os cise cacerladiens bts vestavdens $3,778 $836 22.1% 
AVEO a tO ADAIR Oe. as 6s oe ose She So aisbie pos wick 3,732,532 1,756,055 47.1 NAITO ME FOND, HEIADTAM Eo. 0:i 2 hc oa Sos bale 8 ecw e oo 1,508 694 16.0 
TUES MS ie osc S ss Sines Gib Sis 8 aa we 889,090 383,062 43.1 PORE CISION 6 eine a:daw ss Deeeckoracake 6éeats 43,409 21,263 49.0 
POP OUmer, MAH AVOtOs 4s sts re ewaeese eee 257,423 68,788 26.7 SPEIER hcoase dani o5 he. een RSME Mead naw eRe 14,992 1,706 11.4 
ESL ORR RAE et IT ene er 57,176 14,629 25.6 ——— - - 
SEE RRMA EL cra oe ter ie a a 12,927 ae peek ROHR SPE Saag vias weteace vo $63,087 $24,499 38.5% 
EES ORR ese ira toca er ora lear Oa ea 112,139 36,966 33.0 
EOC LAd Vu OTE ANETOENs io'a, 6 ace cio Suniel acto acca dislaaleve 142,258 55,262 38.8 American Policyholders 
Boer and: Machinery... 2. .004.000cse.000scee 420,972 57,645 13.7 BR Re Pt See et Te $14,679 $6,836 46.6% 
a - ES RS KS BT ee 5 Non-Canc. Accident & Health......... ee 630,683 722,809 113.5 
Je Een as en Geer enere min or $29,215,348 $17,455,432 59.7% Wy OiieHe ES (CO ON s soins paler dtorw's a onceheace 227,525 693,827 304.9 
: d Liabity Other Than! Auto... 0... cess. ’ 206,349 100,580 48.7 
American Motorists PER Ma E RM orc wcslocinaie baie we chee pe deies ; 67,291 48,190 71. 
PORTA MEEN Ceda e e se em es one ab we $195,814 » 987,244 44.0% PORNO ROMs LAIR. oc dens i's tra nels Aaa Ra hel bie 19,940 10,893 54.6 
Group Accident & Pealtn. 2.606 scccsbccec es 97,085 59,384 61.2 PGIO COMIGIGIY 5 hoe akan dU Sea we wres aaastee’ 14,254 10,324 72.5 
WV Onminaeit S) CDEND oiics v-c:0rs civ dsc bo ecb es vie clare 3,630,952 2,332,430 64.2 —---- - - - 
Laabuity Other Pitan AGtO.. <oacica cae des c-t%0 477 404 546,301 114.4 TR ORAIN oio ia s-c diab Wateluaten Aree rae $1,186,721 $1,593,469 134.3% 




















1895 1953 


ALERTNESS 


over half a century to the welfare and progress of the American Agency System 


——— 


THE UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY pledges its faith in and support of 
the American Agency System. Agents throughout the land who have joined and 
have become active in their State and National Associations have found it to be 


greatly to their benefit and consistent with our American way of life. 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


60 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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New York State Experience 


Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Surety Group 
(American Surety Co. and Surety Fire Insurance Co.) 

Accident UO, Pere he ee re Cee ee re er ee eres $1,673 $—5,000 REP Rs 
Group Accident & Health............... 67,608 34,102 50.4 
WVRTAINET 6 COD! oo. kis oho n hina Seems ners 1,832,156 1,434,954 78.3 
Laability Other Dhan Agto. .. 6.006402 .0006055 1,307,166 954,295 73.0 
ASHES EPRINTS oe oo Sccaw seas anes cee ae 3,007,318 2,258,159 faa 
AMSEC) ERDON: SPAUIADE. 5 5 nioson coches atnsanneae 1,101,302 611,894 55.6 
COTE CoC Le a Se ene ate ord a ae eC 422 989 265,072 62.7 
P22: other Phat: Ato. 3: so.6csaccasss 191,155 67,137 35.1 
Fidelity eta ta hc 740,377 241,312 32.6 
Surety 841,525 315,883 37.5 
CES SAR oh ah tg ye eR ANE A ee SPE ae tee 156,780 68,931 44.0 
ary AN AMER pace sce sesins canes be 363,391 143,423 39.5 

SE) ESAs are epee Sramereee er $10,033,440 $6,389,562 63.7% 

Arex Indemnity 

Woarkmen's 4o0mb.. ...6.0564 6s sas sitos bass $336,755 $401,627 119.3% 
laability Other Than Auto. ....<<.005.280.000+ 124,240 80,967 65.2 
JOO! FC a Cg PD ee 21,827 8,495 38.9 
Auto Prop. Damage....... 8,165 1,147 14.0 
USES GETS TCS REISS Taeaieie gs ee free ark ae oe Dadar ee 2,377 1,558 65.5 
P. D. Other Than Auto .. 10,745 5,807 54.6 
Glass Nee, an Aina Lae BLP Dee oe re” ? 484 8,535 343.6 
Burglary and Theft.......... ictipeoor ed 8,369 5,514 05.9 
Boiler and Machinery..................0- 8,080 645 8.0 

MEAN cies oe be ch atone $523,042 $514,355 98.3% 








THIEVING is 
THRIVING 


lt is a fact that there are more bur- 
glaries than fires in the United States 
and it is estimated that 47 burglaries 
occur every hour, yet the public has 
not been made sufficiently aware of 
the need for burglary insurance. Here 
is protection everyone needs. Stealing 
cannot be stamped out, but the resultant 
loss can! Friendly, aggressive under- 
standing of burglary problems, com- 
bined with the means to solve them, are 
valuable tools in any agent's kit, and 
an excellent reason to sell a burglary 


policy today and every day. 








GENERAL 
ACCIDENT 
Fire and Life 
ASSURANCE 






















‘Potomac 


Insurance (PET Ean tata 






CORPORATION 
ompan 
aed Company GENERAL BUILDINGS 
Get. 1085 DISTRICT OF 







COLUMBIA 


CHARTERED 
set 


PHILADELPHIA 





Company 


Associated Indemnity 
(croup Accitient ay Health: 66 si0ssscusasa sss 
MV Onninel Ss MOBTID. 65% nyu sues cies pose aes obs 
iapility Other whan Autos... 66.2.4 500055006 
Auto Liability 
PUG “ALTON: CPPANIROE, 3. . oeiwce Fics faeces cnae 
Auto Collision 
Pao MONEY aint FANINO .c4 cece Gdacesaes cad 


Ec) |, EPS pete ay SY ee Bae ee ee 


Assurance Co. of America 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler 


Atlantic Mutual 
(Sroup PACcident war SaCAION sheath esau aes 
Workmen’s Comp. 
laability Other Than Awto...<..04650:. <5 ss00%0 
Auto Liability 
PUG PLO), APAMINRE s,s cana nce ose sen we ae ee 
Auto Collision 


Glass 
Biliary and eMC s oo kets uno ee poss. oeitea 
Sprinkler and Water Damage. ......2.....6. 


MIG ee Caice Shae inse ane cae 46 


Atlas Assurance Co., 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler 


x CY rk Pee a 8 EE ae ge AOU 


Automobile of Hartford 


ASIEO: BOGINSHON 252 eo Scssuscmeankess canes cnen 
PoP Other Tian. Auto se. co essa kek os as 
PUMOMOD cince sha nor wee aes mers sean es 
,* 
“ECS 1) DER rr nae ae 


Bakers Mutual 
Workmen’s Comp. 
lAability Other Than Auto... 2.3.2 .5.5..... % 


Glass 


Mita ce nt te, Poel 


Bankers Indemnity 


ASANO EEN coe ec 05 as aa oh ee OS 
EPO | ER Bisets, epi heaters Aer Aneel ra 1 em a aera 
Group accident “Gc Health 2.0.00: 2455-0000.4s 
SV GTHMICN SUNGOMED, cacieuusis ae eo ee ob asses ao 
[rability tner han Avto 4.65.5. /<.5.+23% 
PAGED BPRAISIRNUY So sic so 6 omaha eaow.ese Fis se cious 
PANO: OD: APAMAGE iio ain 5c os cs nme dee vieseuele's 
AGI AOOIIGNON NS cue heen edu s as aa ees 
iden URS OC) cr ait belie, 1) fo ea are 
DCS Ty ete Bhs Sogn QR RA DORON TIT oe ere aera 
GaSb SSRs ion TO OSE ta ok Pye are noe 
Bitpinry a eMeTE. aces ta wee oes oon & 
MNetale toa u See wo ee 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler and Water Damage 


Oe ear Wey opie parses 


Boston Insurance Co. 


MONE ae oc eek os OPEN sb eae osu tee 
PeRUNi a Slee GCC Nhe ek ane whe wh eaw eae 
isroup Accident a TCA ook. 65.5. se 1 cs 
DVT Ss (GOMER: ssc so hea re ecaeweeh ee 
Liability otner Dhan Auto: 255.0. sae. 
ASIN CP CIININ au eee So see eie pass nace es 
NT Pelee to ce ae LY cc | +: ae a eS 
CNT Peye, Cc) | PST Ci Ii angen ge ee AEA ep 
Pp Womher Tian PAUO’ .csceiee. ccc ns. see 
“EE ES TRAIN eetiateges eee raring erie Sra tee aa eee aes 
REM eRe e or roger iain oe eins clee e+ sis 
SMG E een eR oniske ashba ewan «kee wae wa ees 
BeNIATy Atl ARON ccs epee esas bse ecto 
Bouer and Miachinety: .202.co6. ss. antes esi 
POS ARNACR ON» ote Caw b-Si  o oe oe sist tao hn 


British General 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler 


MEMOIR Soi AG waste aiwipibiehethe yet 40 




















Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$1,642 $1,777 108.2% 
664,457 729,156 109.7 
31,322 111,581 356.2 
72,903 —43,747 vere 
23,449 7,064 30.1 
6,406 —135 er 
6,254 16,819 268.9 
a 114 ree 
$806,433 $822,629 102.0% 
$316,282 $173,302 54.8% 
1,037 10 1.0 
$317,319 $173,312 54.6% 
$393,474 $167,425 42.6% 
1,150,829 725,943 63.1 
417,941 262,720 62.9 
1,369,202 824,829 60.2 
430,176 192,832 44.8 
264,553 69,933 26.4 
35,492 9,514 26.8 
41,396 12,779 30.9 
89,852 26,344 29.3 
30,339 2,015 6.6 
$4,223,254 $2,204,334 «54.3% 
$122,687 $57,722 47.0% 
7,503 2,022 26.9 
$130,190 $59,744 45.9% 
$1,600,005 $706,080 44.1% 
576 a See 
7,288 
$1,607,869 $706,080 43.9% 
$1,250,671 $865,329 69.2% 
236,911 —18,159 wee 
37,794 9,425 24.9 
$1,525,376 $856,595 56.2% 
$4,936 $1,610 32.6% 
1,447 1,250 86.4 
39,485 13,224 S39 
575,987 134,468 23.3 
298,084 176,703 59.3 
1,080,694 806,937 74.7 
382,918 287,754 754 
125,902 62,935 50.0 
33,599 11,404 33.9 
1,665 Nose te 
56,411 25,786 45.7 
214,314 69,549 325 
2,815,442 $1,591,620 56.5% 
$152,984 $72,943 47.7% 
3,146 —12 Pe 
$156,130 $72,931 46.7% 
$525 $216 41.1% 
232 ye oe 
791 1.235 156.1 
48,065 15,185 31.6 
39,759 28,336 713 
245,923 85,628 34.8 
92,271 37 993 41.2 
123,110 54,172 44.0 
6,713 334 5.0 
617 400 64.8 
938 ae Late 
6,204 2,649 42.7 
8,100 8,345 103.0 
15 es a 
5,645 2,068 36.6 
$578,908 $236,561 40.9% 
he, ~$122 eee 
1733 172 9.9 
$1,733 $50 2.9% 
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Earned Losses Loss e » ° 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Fifteen Leading Non-Stock Companies 
California Insurance Co. 
NR MN Ss og Ns chen vase na ints $112,492 $56,403 50.1% Ww W 77 
BVP PAN IY. VUE UE pe. akaters 6 o-aislPaveiniee. t siacniccsiaiore 4 hs nee In 1952 Ne York State ritings 
SI men estore areal epson siglore seer orcae ais «ainare eaeais 2,891 664 23.0 
= sd. > ENING S 6k 6 Sasi wi cre Sega asaa.ae nd ins $45,285,586 $31,202,617 68.9% 
Total. .... 2.60.00. coerce eens $115,387 $57,067 49.5% (American) Lumbermens Mutual............. 29,215,348 17,455,432 59.7 
Cambridge Mutual Fire Rpt INERUININ Ser ereia 3X circa kd Celi eres Rd orereiw cers 16,405,240 8,662,104 52.8 
Auto Collision... ....eseeseeeeeee eee recess $174 —$23 ‘4% American Mutual Liability.................. 14,484,695 10,305,299 71.1 
Sprinkler and: Water Damage .......06602.2. 63 ies es 
oa Serene wr ery Me nas ‘ Employers Mutual Liability................. 13,352,110 7,747,494 58.0 
Total... 0.0.0... 200s ee seen ees 237 —$23 --% Farm Bureau Mutual Auto................... 9,509,332 6,378,153 67.1 
Camden Fico Merchants Mutual Casualty.................. 8,844,629 3,971,473 44.9 
= eS ISA COIN Does) tet orators accln.e 0 nico ss —_— $120,589 55.7% Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty............... 6,290,420 2,832,092 45.0 
(epee teri acoso cs arc tiereca Mis a oe Sea Sateen eee 2 eae i ; eee 
Speier AT Te eal Se 6,613 1,576 23.8 National Grange Mutual Liability........... 6,260,254 3,571,009 57.0 
Total 93.0 jae re S a7 PURMG (SOrwice MaMUNe S55 65 decedent ae estes 5,845,908 2,946,510 50.4 
BERG. 5 006 6260 O85 6 0.0 0.0 86 0 8 888 NYA 9 22,10: 54.7% ia - ” por 
oo ; $ - : Michigan Mutual Liability................... 5,795,807 3,853,058 66.5 
yd & General $54 Empire Mintual Casualty <2... 0.0 ce cciccuess 5,706,297 3,990,898 69.9 
A CGUANIE GS be ory serciey oo. 6 oe eset OS ok saa po wo eIt ) ee pee 
Grown mcerdent G: Bealth: .6.ca sede vsecee.c 6,356 3,435 54.0 Lumber Mutual Casualty.................... 4,244,640 2,293,035 54.0 
WiOMem S: COMMS -, <aiciicises Cctv 3 viaains ee p30 0 83,397 33,083 39.7 PUTT OKereIVETINONIER 5 6:0 occ'e caine haa iviesia Sas eleces 4,223,254 2,294,334 54.3 
iability c PME ON coh ac ona ab sbi 5 oe 29,848 921 29.9 
eee 130137 52750 7g «eee F. Fanpapers Miutem.:.......... SER sennaee 48.4 
Agito mero pn amare esate es cede eclntes 64,513 29,082 45.1 ae "i 
AEC RUPEE ORE oe II ioe one As sais ie oc eats —14 ae Earned Losses Loss 
P. Dp SROCOR: BW aUeh PARE wicS Sac cerss tice opeecaais.e% 3,642 ee Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Sole ee ba wiainre wine Seay clk ae ec hee Lies —2,703 ae . 
ALE 11 ipa arg cog i ee) re aaa rare en ee 3,740 49 1.3 Central State Fire ee 
Ee she et a Ie ae is es avin vs 3,221 946 29.4 Auto Collision ..... +6... .ee eee reser eee renee $175,311 $99,949 37.0% 
BUPA —MERONES cw sshetees fs ekccces hake vee se 6,952 3,547 51.0 Sprinkler ........... cece see e cece ee eee ce en eens 5/24 407 7.1 
Ghif ee ne a ee $303,647 $129,017 32.80% Aoi ol cece ee ke eee ee $181,035 $100,356 55.4% 
Centennial of New York Century Insurance Co. eae = aha 
WIE Ns oa oss x5 555 snd a cds. $21,300 $12,543 58.9% Auto Collision ..............seeeeeeeeeeeenes $57,807 $13,611 23.5% 
Liability Other Than Auto ...............00. 21,389 24,049 1124 Sprinkler... 0... sss eee eee eee teen eee 5,725 176 3.1 
NAT tae RG ooh ic oie avo ecw ns Ran iaeor 81,943 64,170 78.3 Fa eteces re ea 
EOE UGE MOAI E = hse aod cenaicie- no aresevennatese's 13,087 10,408 79.5 Total...........seeee ee eeeee $05,992 $13,787 21.7% 
gibi ye, O01 1 S.C 7 een ee PP Pear ty even ang ee ea a 10,101 2,588 25.6 ‘ 
Pi 10: Other. GHan AMO: oo os cviarcwse ic aucae 786 1,250 158.9 Columbia Insurance Co. " ae 
GS AP Rete ita en 2 SN ele a ee 1,261 —30 ee Auto Collision ..... +... es ese teen eee ees $10,881 $4,055 42.8 
BGntety Aide Oto c.cs55or ce ee ied dieleks 3 3,701 1,196 32.3 Sprinkler ......... ese ee cece cece eee eee eens 4,264 1,199 28.1 
Sprinkler: and’ Water Damage: .:.......:+.+. 2,536 98 3.9 ie i eae sae gia a 
5 ei bs ‘5 end Peale cook whe ox asen mcanten. , $15,145 $5,854 38.7% 
MUG Lis aerate sors os 95 4.0198 $156,104 $116,272 74.5% (Continued on Page 24) 

















SEABOARD 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-7440 


Underwriting Specialists 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS—INSURANCE CONTRACTS for 


FORGERY BONDS 








SURETY COMPANY 





UNUSUAL NEEDS 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 23) 





Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Central Surety & Insurance 
EONS. he sa ee a Se abe eee $2,705 $408 
eet RIE oo a cececeeeeens ehse oe 131,548 108,304 
Laaelity Other Than) Amto: ......2.-.-..000<05. 70,934 105,971 
Auto Liability $s. ee ZZ 7s 238,164 
Auli) Peron. WORIADE .o.b oc chun sues lsceeus 67,010 61,164 
Buttes AGEN 2S, oa va ae chao eek ase exGe ae 4,946 3,395 
Pa). other Than Aste os ccic cs cceusoccsss 5,182 752 
RAM cl ton eee Grer kee pans tele e en 17,142 279 
OA ge ra ce eda cea oe Se ee ee ee 82,636 29,913 
TORR ee re ee nh eeu ae ihe chy 13,250 7,376 
Burglary * bias 1 (San eel Saale Cer ele Core 39,870 20,807 
MNDE ah cate cine kee eten Lane $647,395 $575,717 
Citizens of New Jersey 
Te ECOL TL ae aang Se ae eee eae $4,074 $15,503 
Auto Prop. Damage ............0-000ee0e: 1,474 1,801 
Dearth PE UMINININ eon URS po uiccn otek euaaeess 45,886 35,166 
irinry Anil Peete So. ics cesses Soe soe 3 eb 
SNUSEE cn coke beme bwee kee kGr ee eee aecees 6,229 385 
IDEN excise kana ce eniewies $57,000 $52,855 
Citizens Casualty of New York 
Group Accident & Health Pee te oe eect $24,382 $9,807 
Ie S RT oe oe ance ssheueceoen 84,769 74,532 
Liability Other Than Auto .....0.05...s0086. 87,217 26,094 
Nuitis SM antitta - oo 5. ces ew aeces PSGhn oe 108,450 23,833 
Anita Prop; WamAce ciucsc.ccksconsaosens ; 34,985 11,885 
ANS tNS MERON chi oun es, Goo ale g Gas cek ree ee 506 718 
P39) aoiher aun Anto: 2. os2005.0865sc cs es 1,283 784 
RODPINR: Zccecee ce cece tere cea turers eect 15 
RE ae iD YER RS ny RIT Sree 2.138 yee 
PRR re eee ang eS ene SRA 598 
AUN ae ee ee Ce $343,746 $147,283 
Columbia Casualty 
RIPE TERRE oe ea rE Sei a RN So EE ak $11,499 $2,219 
EU eee ta ae ore ee eA ee ; 1,490 114 
Group Accident @& Health « ..4.65....<c6060% 17,496 8,658 
EO CTT STEEL CC 111 | Hage aaee Pn Se aa ea ap a 176,225 80,780 
Laawlity (other Dhan Asito «.....604.%..65260 118,958 57,217 
NLU E71 1 1 geet el ay en een ny 290,389 142,930 
ANtO Sen, Damar’ s..k<.ccassceesesséasan 99,103 41,363 
RSD AGOMNBION foo. steko eaewccns PD teens ne 49} 128 
P. D. Other Than Auto ..... Perego eas 5,407 2,449 
URNA ewe ee cert eh ee ene 37,224 13,086 
Le Se ira ee eet ene ei aks ene opaneet a 46,811 7,023 
Glass pe eats a 22,916 5,705 
Burglary nd Theft ee ee eee Tee 58,336 12,438 
Boiler and: Machinery: .i.66.0505.55.asssa ess 23,588 1,075 


fc) | PR eit Se ene Pe oie ear $909,921 $361,139 


Commercial Union 


Auto Collision 


$141,840 $71,963 


SRR ethene tn Reena et ee 1 Sg i 
Sprinkler 14,559 341 
| eee eee eee eee ¥ $156,400 $72,304 
Commercial Union Fire 
NEG Ge US TT a Sree $92,582 $45,06 
Burglary and Theft ....... 3 aK 
RRR: Coe US A et eee ae a 5,359 60 
BNR, eh eee As $97 ,944 $46,272 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. 
Auto Collision =% Sy a ae eee $79,333 $42,718 
irae aoe Sat AGIO os Sask Sad tic te 214 
Burgiary and Theft ........... AEs os, ee ye 9 Sees 
Sprinkler 260,923 3,780 
IES otk aah eo Ro $106,479 $46,498 
Connecticut Fire 
Wornaunens Gomp: .<4i.5.55.- $5,995 $1,481 
Liability Other Than Auto ....... 9,800 377 
Auto Liability eR es oe eee 25,780 51.949 
ROS RUD: PAMIORE B55 < Sos eaahckow vend ee 8,856 8,167 
Auto Collision Se Fase Soa tae ee insk es 194,123 100,512 
gm, Ue Ci dike be Bit: | cpa 701 60 
RCS ta eaerae, ee ee at hy ON A 640 
I Ge oitul sack esk s Seite eal ats ee 52 
G1ASS op onion sin Me So ere ets ee 841 62 
EO Te ge Ge Es) | a mc 1.322 75 
MERMONSEES sis titou co sad ec acewm iene eet aed 3,589 258 
DR ee ct es $252,565 $162,941 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Going up... 
on foreign soil— 












WITH SOUND 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION! 





REAT construction projects, in- 

stallations, and normal build- 
ing activities in foreign lands face 
ever-increasing hazards. 

Most American business concerns 
prefer insurance protection written 
in American companies — the kind 
they know — and know is sound — 
the kind that American Foreign 
Insurance Association, through 
its member companies, has been 
providing for decades. 

Why not contact the firms in 





CHICAGO OFFICE..........Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE.......Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE .ccccccccccscccces 





/\ 


AN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION | 


161 William Street + New York 38, New York . 


Be 


jy LB 






your community who have busi- 
ness interests abroad. Some may be 
your clients now. Let them know 
you can protect their foreign activ- 
ities through AFIA as easily as 
you can handle their domestic 
risks. It’s simple and it’s profitable 
for you. 


AFIA is advertising regularly in 
leading business publications to 
pave the way for your call. Contact 
the nearest office of AFIA for full 
information on any specific risk. 
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IAC Contest Winners 


(Continued from Page 10) 








many customers as possible. A list of 
dates has been compiled from insurance 
records and new names and dates are 
continuously added. Favorable reaction 
to these remembrances reached a climax 
recently when an elderly woman client 
called at the office, explained the agency’s 
birthday card was the only one she re- 
ceived, and left a gift of candy for the 
thoughtful girls in the office. 

A small part of the advertising pro- 
gram, but one which Mr. Pech feels is 
worthwhile because the mailing pieces 
are retained in the home, is the sending 
of blotters, furnished by insurance com- 
panies, as enclosures with the Pech 
Agency News and receipted bills. 

Intangibles, though not intended as 
advertising but which have proved to be 
good will builders, are participation by 
Mr. Pech and his associates in American 
Legion and Red Cross work, and in civic 
enterprises. They have also promoted 
safety programs for the local high 
schools in cooperation with the Police 
Department. This was a highly worth- 
while effort, winning for Mr. Pech the 
praise of Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor of 
Chicago, and H. C. Hunt, general super- 
intendent of schools in the city. 

The Pech Agency program which has 
been gradually built up over a period of 
seven years, has been successful to the 
point where Jerry Pech, in partnership 
with A. J. Suski, one of his associates, 
has recently opened a new office in 
Evergreen Park, a southwest suburb of 
Chicago. Known as. the Pech-Suski 
Agency, they plan to use the same ad 
vertising techniques which have built the 
original business into a going enterprise 


“Musings by Mittelbusher” 
Read by 800 


Rk. R. Mittelbusher of Davenport, lowa, 
winner in TAC division II of medium 
class agencies has conducted a continu- 
ous direct mail program since he opened 
his insurance agency in January, 1949, 
and this campaign, well planned and 
maintained, paid off in dividends in 1952 

after three years of effort. 

Entering the agency field “from 
scratch” after nearly 20 years as a com- 
pany man Mr. Mittelbusher realized that 
advertising was “a must” if he were to 
keep his agency continuously in front of 
the public. He decided to do so in a 
manner not used by other agencies in 
Davenport. Newspaper advertising, he 
decided, would be too expensive at the 
outset and radio, although a fine medium, 
was also beyond his budget. Match 
books, souvenirs, blotters, etc., were all 
ideas overworked (in his opinion) by 
other agencies, good for supplementing 
an advertising program but not a key 
project. 

What then? The more he thought 
about the idea of a monthly bulletin 
designed for a selected list of people, the 
better he liked it. As a consequence, 
“Musings by Mittelbusher” came into be- 
ing and 800 people have been receiving 
it monthly since January, 1949. 

This bulletin pertains to ideas and 
comments which the public should know 
about various insurance policies they 
either carry or should carry. The copy 
is written in understandable language 
without being technical. Mr. Mittel- 
busher decided to use his picture in the 
masthead of the bulletin so that people 
in Davenport would recognize him if 
they saw him on the street. 

Prior to opening the agency the tele- 
phone directory was consulted from A 
to Z to obtain a list of persons who 
would be interested in receiving the bul- 

: letin. Mr. Mittelbusher also used the 

membership list of his own club. This 

was his initial start; later the names of 
all his policyholders were added to the 
list. A year after the agency was or- 
ganized Mr. Mittelbusher joined the 

Kiwanis Club and its membership list 

was also utilized. So today the mailing 

list—and_ it’s watched closely—is made 
up of prospects, policyholders on the 
books and new acquaintances. 













printing job, was originally sent out by 
first class mail. Now through a bulk 
mailing permit the cost of mailing has 
been cut in half. The envelopes are al- 
ways addressed “Mr. & Mrs.” with the 
idea that the wife, as well as the hus- 
band, should have the opportunity of 
reading the message each month. Mr. 
Mittelbusher feels that the wife has a 
lot to do with the purchase of insur- 
ance. 

A few years ago a penny post card 
was sent out asking the reader if he 
was interested in continuing to receive 
“Musings.” About 10% replied, many of 
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whom were complimentary, and less than 
10 names were dropped from the list. 
“Every day we meet someone on the 
street who makes reference to ‘Mus- 
ings,” said Mr. Mittelbusher. “Appar- 
ently people do read it, but even if they 
don’t, they are familiar with the green 
envelope arriving at their homes each 
month. In social gatherings, in particu- 


lar, reference is made to it. It’s some- 
thing to talk about other than the 
weather. 

“Tt is rather difficult to measure in 


actual dollars and cents how much direct 
business is accountable to ‘Musings’ but 
there have been many instances where it 
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definitely sold certain types of policies. 
Reference is made to rent insurance, 
residence and outside theft policies, per- 
sonal property floaters, parcel post, jew- 
elry and fur risks. Customers have men- 
tioned that the sale was made as a result 
of reading about the policy in ‘Musings.’ ” 

Quite frequently an issue is devoted to 
public relations work, informing the 
readers about fire prevention, deprecia- 
tion, co-insurance and the like. The 
agency is trying to create good will by 
breaking down public resistance to insur- 
ance subjects that irritate the average 
policyholder through lack of understand- 


ing. 














's a bookkeeper Brisbee was de“, 


But exceedingly defter at theft. 


He was found out too late; 


When they gave him the gate 


It was practically all they had left. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BEST policy — for employers! 


Fipevity 
Baltimore 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


iPOSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 


World’s Leading Underwriter of Honesty Insurance 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Insurance Agent Has Been Mayor of 
Collingswood, N. J., for 20 Years 


Throughout the country insurance 


agents play an important role in local 
and it is usually 


and state government, 


the case that the busier they are in 


and civic affairs, the more they 


accomplish as town, city or 


business 


re able to 


a 
state administrators. An excellent exam- 
ple is that of Arthur E. Armitage, he: id 
of his own agency in Collingswood, N. J., 
representing top-ranking ii scuideles 
companies, who has recently been re- 
elected to his sixth four-year term as 


mavor of that prosperous, well managed 


wn. Mr. Armita 


commission election, May 12, running on 


ge was high man in the 


the strength of his administration’s ac- 
complishments during the past 20 years. 


In these days of high taxes, it made 


to the citizens of Collingswood 


that Mr 


missioners 


sense 
Armitage and his fellow Com 
had managed the finances of 
that the local pur- 


for which 


the city so efficiently 


pose tax rate—the only one 


they 


\ 
are responsible is actually lowe! 
han it was in 1934. 
1949 it 


second 


That yeal it 
was $1.56, and now it 


lowest in Camden 





The Commissioners admitted that 


assessments had helped in achiev 





\RMITAGE 


ARTHUR E 


ing this reduction but pointed out: “In 


other towns where increased assessments 


greater than our own, local 


purposes levies have mounted 


have been 
along with 
other taxes.” 

we amazing number of improvements 
in Mingswood have been made during 
= Armi 


chief executive 


tage’s many years as its 
and they made impressive 
reading in the campaign literature dis- 


tributed prior to the May election. 
20 Years an Insurance Agent 


This is his 20th anniversary year as 


an insurance agent, and he is proud to 


Arthur E 


associated with him as secretary-treas 


have his son, \rmitage, IJr., 


urer of the agency corporation. 
Following in his father’s footsteps, Mr. 

Armitage is active in civic and fraternal 

currently president of 


Club. He 


his B.A. degree from Gettysburg 


afiairs and is 
received 
College 
in 1942 and in July of that year he en- 
took the 
New 


next four years saw 


Collingswood Rotary 


listed in the Navy V7 program, 


course at Columbia University, 


York, 


and for the 





sea duty in Pacific combat areas and 


Crash Boat Service in the Atlantic. 
Released from the Navy in January, 
1946, young Mr. Armitage immediately 


office training 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
Upon graduation he joined his father’s 


enrolled in the home 


school of the 
agency. He is married and has one 
daughter. 

All lines of insurance are written and 
the more 


intricate the line the better 


Mr. Armitage likes it. Reflecting his 
management skill, he said “The main 
thing we emphasize is careful under- 


writing which, I think, 


of the 


has given us one 
lowest loss ratios in all lines, in- 
cluding casualty and fire, of any agency 
of our size.” 

“I believe that my competitors will ad- 
mit that we run an ethical agency and 
with more than average success,” he told 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

Phat Arthur E. Armitage is well re- 
garded by his companies is indicated by 
the fine impression he made on home 
ottice people of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies when they listened to him in 
a platform talk at a meeting not long 
ago. Asked to pinch-hit for one of the 
speakers, he made an outstanding talk on 
short notice and “saved the day.” 

\lthough he is proud of both his rec- 
ord as Mayor and as an insurance agency 
executive, he has no glorified ideas of 
his own importance. “I think that being 
mayor of the town has its disadvantages 
as well as its advantages,” he remarked. 
“There are those who might deal with 
you because you are Mayor and those 


who won't deal with you for the same 
reason.” 
His Civic, Cultural and 
Fraternal Interests 
Mr. Armitage’s many-sided interests 
are indicated by the following list of 
his civic, cultural and fraternal affilia- 
tions. He was founder and president of 
the College of South Jersey and South 
Jersey Law School, now a part of Rut- 
gers University, and is advisory com- 
mittee chairman of the Rutgers College 
of South Jersey. He is a past president 
of the Camden County Mayors Associa- 
tion and of the New Jersey Association 
of Football Officials and State Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities. 
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director, Camden Y.M.C.A.; member, 
State Board of Education; past presi- 


dent of Camden Rotary Club and of 
Camden County Community Chest and 
Council, in which he now serves as ex- 
ecutive committeeman and trustee, and 
member of the Legal Aid Society. 

The Armitage Agency recently moved 
into a new building of its own in Col- 
lingswood, patterned along the Colonial 
Williamsburg lines, picture of which is 
shown on this page. 


Companies Represented 


Companies represented by the Arthur 
E. Armitage Agency, Inc. are as follows: 
Automobile Insurance Co., Camden Fire, 





Armitage Agency Building 


In addition, he is a 33rd Degree Mason 
and past potentate of Crescent Temple 
Shrine; vice president of Camden Coun- 
ty Girl Scouts; member of Camden 
County Boy Scout Council; treasurer, 
Camden Rotary Student Loan Fund; 
trustee, Camden Home for Children; 


Insurance Co., 
Insurance Co., 


‘aledonian, Continental 
Fire Association, Home 
Indemnity Co. of North America, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, Maryland 
Casualty, Ohio Casualty, Pennsylvania 
Fire, United States F. & G. and United 
States Fire. 











We write: 


FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
Automobile 
6 


MARINE 
Ocean - Yacht - Inland 


CASUALTY and SURETY 


Lloyd Vosseller, President 

Julius L. Ullman, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. 
Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. 

Martin Raber, Vice Pres. and Treas. 








MR. GENERAL INSURANCE BROKER: 


Do you know that we have the most modern multiple line facilities under one roof for 
handling the COMPLETE protection needs of your clients—large or small? Come in and experience 
the satisfaction of dealing with our departmentalized MULTIPLE LINE AGENCY. The seasoned 


personnel of each of the underwriting divisions has the know-how to help you with your problems. 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Individual 
(Cancellable and Non-Can.} 
State Disability Benefits 
Hospitalization 


Special Risks — Aviation 





ESTABLISHED 1892 


WE Persion $ Fiamm 


GenerRAL AGENTS ann UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE «e BONDS e CASUALTY ¢- DISABILITY « MARINE - LIFE 


PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38 


“A Friendly Office” 


LIFE 
Individual 
Business 
Tax Savings | 
Group 
Par and Non-Par. 











John A. Meyer, Secretary 
Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Treas. 
Arthur Borchert, Ass't Sect’y 
C. Russell Ebert, Ass’t Sect’y 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Company 


Commercial Insurance Co. 


Re ee tae Ce ca ow oe anon ele 
BROOMS cee oe occ eee een os 
Group Accident & Health ........ 
Wotmnen's. Comp: ...05.626:26.40%a 
Liability Other Than Auto: ........ 
POO MA DINUY . oieisc.5 «00.00 8 cee tee 
Auto Prop: Damage ..5..6i002 0555 
AU HGOMISION . 6.6250 l ceca ne 
P.; ‘Other Than Auto... 60.4 
FIG [1 lear eee Parca eR eR Se I 
ROEM, hee oe crethavasteimiasie niet erat eiesaiam 


Bitegiaty amas WiMent <2 215 tc (steed ee 
Water DAMAGE 05 biowcssa dances ans 


Ota ace ticincics 


Connecticut Indemnity 


Workmens COMp: .62.532045.00056 
Liability Other Than Auto ........ 
Meee wet Soe ers 3 Faas eres 
Ante: Prop. Damage «...50..<2..... 
PC Cae Bc) |S a ae 
P.2. Other Than: Ato ....50......% 
AIRY? ceive bh uuot wos ehere eee ae oe 
NE ee RON Seta ktnerg Seta iras aia 
CT Sa Banter aoe Oe eR eee ae 
Binmaty Andi Nert ..<s<hesu se ds: 


SPTMRIO ec s-0 se ereseee: 


Consolidated Mutual 


Group Accident & Health ......... 
Workmen's ‘Gomp, «2250s. ck ccwe ss 
Liability Other Than Auto ......... 
RADEO UGIAUIEEY. W o.c0-siccieieie pcre oi sia ees 
Ate Prop: Wamace 25.65.5668 d ss 
P. DP: Other Than Auto .00.0 00.65: 


Si cor) AO a 


Continental Insurance Co. 


AMIE: DNA! 2015 aieians onsale octets ae 
Gti, PPO LPAINAC ES. oan joe 9/5018 6 0.6:0,8:3 
FEO COMISION G0 ac eed viaicne Sarina 
BIDMIMIHOT era f aide esse ede is eee Ra ee 


MULCTICAN Os lente a hist 5's 


Continental Casualty 


PRCICIONE Biche cee Seen oes rere Sea a e Sute 
Bere ee tee ear Eien ei cuer na ake 
Group Accident & Health ......... 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health ..... 
Workmen's ‘Conmigo. {5.07 heap olewc. 
Liability Other Than Auto ......... 
ys < ca 6) 0) 1 er 
AAO ETOP. WAMAGE 5. hice ee Sete s 
POO WONISIOG Se 6 os catenins cee’ 
Pr. D, Olver Than Auto —..2 6.62... 
Ir Se ISR aR le tee era ce este 


gi Lc) 1 tae ee ee 


Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty 


TSC LL RS RS A estore ticle, Wh ea eet 
WiOPRIN@h Ss COMP: ..4655.02060aens. 
Liability Other Than Auto ......... 
PRETO NEPADINGY ocr. dsrestcers se baie vais 
PAG Crop. Damace ..c.46c520% 55.00 
PAO MGOMNSIOM 6.655 ccwaaaeduactawen 


Detroit Fire & Marine 


RIE Rte PE) lynn sos ce oe eiespsa 0s ne 
AMITO: POO, WIRIMAGE 56s o.osb oie keeles 
PAGO CAGESION: ces fee ve cel ee ose Ye 
“SE ali (CE Ghee a ee a i 


si 1 0) DR Oa pare 


Electric Mutual Liability 


Wiorkaen'sS. Gonip: io ciccscc cosine bos 
Liability Other Than Auto ......... 
AUG) PORCINE sd Sie attra sessile aie ance. ais 
BANG PrOp: WWamare ov. ic eciccwe xe 
be Other Than Autos 0acecc ous 




















Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$151,637 $39,803 26.2% 
230,083 90,400 39.3 
1,975,176 1,210,788 61.3 
522,195 339,233 65.0 
617,349 614,930 99.6 
3,198,281 2,201,826 68.8 
1,117,700 746,413 66.8 
90,403 60,188 00.6 
43.998 21,121 48.0 
12,033 3,419 28.4 
26,409 140 a) 
103,892 38,364 36.9 
204,814 90,308 44.1 
1,445 75 5.2 
$8,295,415 $5,457,008 05.8% 
$119,613 $48,134 40.2% 
84,090 80,830 95.4 
281,367 195,614 C99 
105,009 52.178 497 
32,913 13,176 40.0 
7,101 2,372 33.4 
735 
424 meen ras 
11,028 4,906 45.0 
25,092 15,560 00.6 
9,786 583 6.0 
$678,358 $414,413 61.1% 
$60,118 $31,026 51.6% 
701,225 303,653 43.3 
2,914,045 1,633,455 56.1 
1,744 spyiee ne 
1,447 404 27.9 
61,988 11,607 18.7 
$3,740,567 $1,980,145 52.9% 
$999 395 $682,556 08.3% 
307 368 207,036 07.4 
826,812 492,001 59.5 
29,480 —1,561 ee 
$2,163,055 $1,380,032 63.8% 
$2,917,796 $767 ,867 26.3% 
3,759,883 1,872,715 49.8 
4,051,670 2,517,314 54.1 
Sa755 76,417 226.4 
1,295,371 502,264 38.8 
1,224,701 773,833 63.2 
2,566,122 2,119,695 82.6 
909,607 726,752 79.9 
73,970 33,380 45.1 
102,767 —3,135 bts 
180,135 50,194 27.9 
516,571 —179,867 See. 
164,622 77,411 47.0 
399,032 148,761 37.3 
$18,796,000 $9,483,601 50.5% 
$142,883 $78,346 54.8% 
3,873,541 1,759,817 45.4 
776,823 355,089 45.7 
921,874 430,897 46.7 
310,520 114,262 36.8 
32,694 10,613 32.5 
57,014 4,980 8.7 
148,292 56,848 38.3 
20,779 21,240 79.3 
$6,290,420 $2,832,092 45.0% 
$3,787 $17 ie 
1,308 1,211 92.6 
35,254 17,786 50.5 
247 —500 
$43,126 $18,514 42.9% 
$552,220 $235,719 42.7% 
7,615 3,850 50.6 
42,721 11,609 27.2 
21,026 7,276 34.6 
3,960 —2,730 
$627,542 $255,724 40.8% 
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Complete Workmen's 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Established 1925 


11 Commerce St. 


BRANCHES: 
JERSEY CITY 


NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: Mltchell 2-7080 


Compensation — Casualty 


TRENTON 








Company 


Empire Mutual Casualty 
Group Accident & Health 


VV GIR CUIG TE SOONG cove cae hed hw as cos wv eels 
Liabitty Other Than Auto... 02.6.5... 0.0. 
Statutory Auto Liability ....... 

RIPON PARE cass ooo secc web bee oars 
PURER Fa le eda eeu Sabpn branes 


Auto Prop. Damage 


P. D. Other Than EE a 


ORG. arr uceett 


Empire State 
Auto Collision 
RASS oes a Seer 4a 
Burglary and Theft . 
SOG bce <uc te. hens 


Employers’ Fire 
Liability Other Than 
Auto Liability ....... 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision ...... 
SIND a. Saas astra 
Burglary and Theft . 
Sprinkler hoc esccawce:s 


PURO a ore 


Employers’ Liability 


PCCLGENO nosis dv cote cia avant bs weed Mow 

PRG PUNRU yt reset rae Wt tact selec’ 

Group Accident & Health ..... 
Wiotlmemsa@Orspn nd) c cs. cos eaten ccs ik age. 
Eiabiity Other Than Auto: oc)acc deci ctcéa cus 
BRULEE RCO WS coo acs cas ins a a'syai bie se wie Vouete ake 
ORO ROR ARIAS C 5 a oak ose aceeadiodes 
Auto Collision Ee pat 

P. Dy Other Tham Auto ooi.0:<<b0% 

SOC Ye ee «eae teen ere Oe 

2 ea En Tee an Re Tee? 

Oe hae Na cid wheres ciate. ratewase aces, vain’ s 
Bat@iary ang. PRM 2.532228 648% 6406 ce evade 


Boiler and Machinery 


Total 


Employers Mutua 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision ...... 


1 Fire 


Employers Mutual Liability of Wis. 


ORI CIN te nat he ha) otcwcicn hk tee ee 
Group Accent c Health . cccasuse.cc. shoes 
MUI IRIRIEE S CORI oon citric eliarears ne Maieeilas 
Liability, Otner hate Ante o.oo kc c cee Sack 
PRU te hc eSG ee oe rics ows bane es 
Auto Prop. Damage ...... A RAP ee eee ns 
Eo Ph Oner (Phan AO: Sivek ccs esa 
PERU or Po esa a= id Fora a te sae 
WARE oe call ae see VaR I eb ke Omewroan 
Ptivolany and Pet nicer ecisleic a Castes nne.avee 
RGRE Me Nc rrerstet asaeie eta hetatens 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity 
WV ere eanieit SC Gites hess cv aiceeg beta claves 
Liability Other Phat Auto’ i. oo. cic cccaceen. 
Peat tas ben see hE ee ares ba 
PONG ee POD PIANO as 06s. vcetikcesccepe sous 
rey) Otner re WaT OAH 2%... ian ok cc cee arses 
Beseibatcty erates, ooo, kc ctivess vaste than 
EMER scelecia'e'c- bce ecacasavcnsueveoies 


Earned 


Premiums 


$81,543 
943,541 
158,462 
2,286,890 
1,349,818 
457,378 
411,110 


17,555 


$61,620 
87,038 
240,056 
1,973,918 
1,387,709 
1,310,093 
462,515 
128,014 
175.373 
205,350 
89,448 
62,858 
303,864 
160,321 


$6,048,177 


$132,983 
83,656 


114 


| 

8, 
2,150, 
963,380 


26,830 


76,012 


$13,352,110 


$1,149,736 
92,313 
705,088 
273,331 
43,773 
65,353 


$2,389,594 





Losses Loss 
Incurred Ratio 
$37,042 46.2% 
596,800 63.3 
114,165 72.0 
1,747,414 704 
795,843 59.0 
470,316 102.8 
224,010 54.5 
4,708 20.8 
$3,990,898 69.9% 
$24,024 43.3% 
800 41.3 
$24,824 4326 
. ee Ge 
145 5.4 
114 10.6 
33,043 52.5 
125 1,388.9 
27 4 
$33,454 43.4% 
$15,175 24 O% 
49,351 56.7 
90,255 37.6 
792,267 40.1 
588,061 42.4 
1,117,676 85.3 
293,370 63.4 
68,227 53.3 
—48,884 
46,826 228 
119,792 an 
27 909 144 
70,063 23.1 
27 904 17.4 
$3,018,408 45.4% 
$59,780 45.0% 
31,747 37.9 
$91,527 42.2% 
—$350 eer. 
422,370 41.1 
4,417,613 52.6 
1,739,382 80.6 
836,026 80.8 
171,838 46.5 
136,043 50.2 
5,897 10.5 
4,773 17.8 
13,902 18.1 
$7,747,494 58.0% 
$620,870 54.0% 
79,471 86.1 
482,863 63.1 
138,713 50.7 
14,376 32.8 
27,247 41.7 
$1,303,540 57.1% 
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Earned Losses Loss 


New York State Experien ce Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 


Federal Insurance Co. 























Earned Losses Aiemee. PANS a MINER ora oc ae aeiake eee sprees eooes ss $1,029,450 $355,101 34.5% 
Company Premiums Incurred meno: Alito) Prop, Waal s2%3inai ceca tswse ee cs 322,223 149,594 46.4 
Equitable Fire & Mari PSIG SOSH. coc ose seuen an cbnsvekeSewesie 1,301,124 564,333 43.4 
scgecopaear eens — m . SES ea AA eo 54a ed en ere ee Nr pee 27,269 ee : 
Workmen’s Comp. .......-.sesee sence eee e ees $2,402 $074 28.1% kas” Pct asiit tea Cates sin ea ae SUE ae 2 heer 
Laaility Other Pian Awte «2.6... .5c,005s%: 3,712 2,947 79.4 Cruces kl TEE SE ER SES OY SA ae 21.338 2 668 
RN nn gous cys dione tee baendens 14,427 23,385 ee. Paes ey eae ce 
ANG POD PaNIBRE) .c50. 56s aekasanesersscss 5,109 3,652 71.5 TEEN Peele a ped lee ee 2.701.406 1.066.360 30.5% 
Riaamicy GNONERRERIBND A ck a gg hice Ss ccm ts cid gre os 280,723 194,546 69.3 ais P $2,701, $1,066,536 a 
PP) (other Tea PAO sos seek ce teee ss 184 cae base . 
Raa a ee Wises he eR Or re SiN 110 —- eae Federal Mutual Fire 
LE OT ae ene tee rae 145 ants, reas Mitts PACMENO eo ces leat ok kos sa reaeeues $273,365 $122,306 44.7% 
CRS RE ORE cea a Seer eet on ao 127 meee E eae Sprinkler and Water Damage .............. 256 40 15.6 
Bemiaty SO SWOT iosac swt sess sense 0s 596 eee re 
EL eto Bek sey -r Pry es ie oe ee 10,307 11,310 109.7 DOA Schou bog anus nes sen $273,621 $122,346 44.7% 
Ns a evrainn ieee wane ace $317,842 $236,514 74.4% Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware 
; : ‘ Avito Wut la, a sce wos At ens bee eG as ee% ve $45 eee i 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine $967 900 $79.737 20 80, Agito Prop: WAMACC 666.556.5050 seein aseks se 11 900 8,181.8 
a OU P2O/,A ; Aj) 31 aie SOeintnER, 61 _ aoe 
FIASH cc ccc ec cere se eres esesesesesesecsseeeseser 2 oeee eeee ent pe ts Se 
ROSES fos aokGn tas en ciee eee ere ncheawcease 1,937 snes ee BEAT whe earl ee are ce $117 $900 769.2% 
Busta erie ch aber ees $269,839 $79,737 29.5% 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Factory Mutual Liability tI oe ere re re ea eee EG sats $634,867 $91,813 14.5% 
WV GING AGI cco cows hSS 8555 Se oeiers $23,583 $9,618 40.8% PARANA ose a pec Soren ens ainc aa anise eee eae 19,049 7,033 40.1 
Liability Other Than Auto ................- 1,552,441 694,942 44.8 Group Accident & Health ..........++++.+.. _ 117,703 45,858 39.0 
Ants MUROD lines Soot ee ocho reescr oe. asus oes 522,881 192,711 36.9 Workmen's Comp. ...........-...-+++2++000- 5,190,916 3,161,179 60.9 
Auto Prop. ovate eee Oe 466,252 137,594 20.5 PAADINTY MOTHET Caan AUTO .2 2466.50 0e sea 4,186,256 2,374,392 56.7 
Ritraary OO Oueit SG o6cctocdescess ct whose 20,307 4,543 22.4 Pe NS oe Se os aude Senseo ounce ene 7,032,056 5,147,436 732 
: iecege Ra NY we eR eae ASNO UE AOD, ADAMARC: Sonke osssmiss se aae seeks 2,351,010 1,564,793 66.6 
2 ES, ae ena an $2,585,464 $1,039,408 BO 907. PDE aOtner aan AMILO Ss.6c5,0.c8e apse se e-wis te see ose 463,087 254,158 54.9 
ELT TO TEBE tog gk ata ine aan ye bach ie eae Mee ec 536,698 227,757 42.4 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile PSTN NO setae stele si sous sabes SWE wis ea Ns wben os bw lois 290,515 —53,809 te 
Arr a SNES CN ae OG Ten eT ta Said ee $32,925 $13,138 39.90% GEASS ee a Gee ee ene eee re het ee eee ; 402,086 149,632 pt 
Pepa ce eect ooh eee E UE. cc kui ees 17,980 12,161 67.6 BiIaTy PANG UREN 6 ci awa ee bese ae oes ee 921,771 424,715 
Group Accident & Health .................. 169,351 115,348 68.1 seller And, WIACHINENY: ac taciws sececa yeaa 345,297 54,529 15.8 
DU AEMORUONN AMNID eo occa den exw aracewnewen 837,836 596,733 71.2 —_—_—_—_—_- —-—— : 
Liability Other Than Auto .................. 369,207 267,472 72.4 DOAN Ce eee ee ee eee $22,491,911 $13,450,086 59.7% 
RGD OER Sc Poe sce Soon wre eee Ke ciae 4,869,534 3,395,733 69.7 
Auto Prop. Damage ...........-....2+.+2++. 1,740,104 1,114,515 64.0 General dnsarance Goto Aimenca 
\uto ‘ ollision SE reheat gece cine tg cla 1,186,789 740,357 62.4 PATI ASS UGHGNING So. fornia ce hain ark ceias os $24,698 $17,875 ee. 
P. D. Other Than Auto ....................- 43,418 39,166 90.2 Fae een ee ee een os oma ere 3 353 
Barpiary ane Met os uses ress sees ees < 164,851 55,586 33.7 as ates ke : a 
PRRURMIRRINE | Se eon Dh cc ee tne ee ne Sen cal 77,337 27,944 36.1 2 ARR aE eRe pment $28,051 $17,875 63.7% 
WO NEAD css) SO aa I RO Pod $9,509,332 $6,378,153 67.1% (Continued on Page 30) 
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P ° Earned Losses Loss 
Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
See P Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 1948 $102,761,980 $48,407,336 47 1% 
ss ve > q 4 F p45, - 7 
(Continued from Page 12) 1949 "1087211143 50,599,909 465 
1950 =115,828,172 58,315,421 50.3 
Earned Losses Loss 1951 132197958 77 343 554 58.5 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 1952 131'830,302 on “46, 305 4 4 
Fire Assn. of Philadelphia.............. 1950 $2,896,290 $1,209,941 41.8% : . 
1951 3,504,684 2,201,436 62.8 MRNA ON RRM oa 9) o's, «lassie slava eres ore RO ie cleere 1950 $17,692,012 $7,631,877 43.1% 
1952 5,003,817 2,857,401 57.1 1951 19,623,057 10,070,340 51.3 
1952 22,520,051 11,496,216 51.0 
Porvesteaty a: Pte soak ce essences 1951 $8,326,183 $4,850,292 58.3% 
1952 8,874,312 4,067,292 52.6 Prarttord (Lave Stack: oc6o0 ice ccccktcs 1948 $1,395,705 $664,269 47 6% 
Ree ; 1949 1,248,316 542,736 43.5 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity............. 1948 $25,636,655 $12,967,229 50.6% 1950 1,114,607 548.645 49.2 
1949 29,979,805 13,795,992 46.0 1951 1,214,200 612,948 50.5 
1950 31,124,430 15,542,668 50.0 1952 1,440,117 781,792 54.3 
1951 34,256,204 19,403,212 56.6 
1952 39,701,521 25,557,149 64.4 Hartford Steam Boiler................. 1948 $9,861,411 — $2,902,502 29.4% 
Firemen’s of Newark..............0.05 1951 $6,033,512 $3,215,437 53.3% i tan wa 2 
1952 10,672,548 6,519,414 61.1 1951 13,916,579 3,837,351 277 
Firemen’s of Washington.............. 1952 $10,402 $3,280 31.5% 1952 15,049,544 3,189,052 21.2 
First National of America............. 1952 $158,740 $85,727 54.0% Hawkeye Security ..................5. 1951 $4,523,175 $2,074,040 45.9% 
1952 4,345,720 2,037,250 46.9 
Founders’ Insurance Co................- 1951 $4,553,904 $3,765,067 82.7% 
1952 3,846,834 872,075 22.7 Home Fire & Marine.................. 1950 $1,979,555 $975,303 49.3% 
1951 2,081,547 1,212,574 58.3 
ee 1951 $649,083 $387,539 59.7% 1952 2,218,578 1,166,822 52.6 
1952 874,206 528,835 60.5 
e es te - H Ind Ds. sn a.9h nha ira acele aaerees 1948 $12,351,552 $5,344,502 43.3% 
Gerieral: CRONE a 5ois sca eileen secs 1948 $37,795,045 $18,767,478 49.7% ii ita 1949 74 523,480 5.861 737 40.4 
1949 40,096,097 17,624,034 44.0 1950 18,410,433 —- 8,936,639 48.5 
1950 37,297,958 18,129,706 48.6 1951 26,728,938 15,109,969 56.5 
1951 39,353,526 21,552,630 54.8 1952 30), 324.462 18.782 147 61.9 
1952 45,267,043 23,779,508 52.5 Pe ee 
General of America................... 1952 $7,602,748 $3,198,664 AO 5G ORIN owes deere evneseenvernes ae peers ‘ae ry 
General Casualty of America.......... 1948 $13,721,807 $5,756,340 42.0% 1952 223,927 125,553 56.1 
1949 16,979,766 6,197,731 36.5 a, - eos a a 
1950 17'874506 8,088,644 483 Flameob New ¥ Grkes i osc: 56 scsiccevcicete 1950 $12,261,782 $5,545,489 45.2% 
1951 21,001,040 9,990,170 47.6 1951 14,431.708 —8, 187,858 56.7 
1952 24,990,439 ‘13,930,708 55.7 1952 14,627,167 7,949,964 34.4 
General Exchange ........... reraeaeNe 1952 $78,089,665 $45,909,114 58.8% Illinois Fire .................eeeeeeeees 1951 $35,737 $17,588 49.2% 
1952 47,051 22,917 48.7 
General Fire & Casualty............... 1948 $5,719,048 $3,108,305 54.3% (Combe Bina A?) 
(formerly General Transportation 1949 6,071,629 —-3,280,968 54.0 ee oe ee 
Casualty é& Surety) 1950 6,605,499 4,263,482 64.5 
1951 7,256,715 5,334,657 73.5 = 
1952 8,570,799 5,723,741 66.8 
Girard Insurance Co. of Phila.......... 1950 $640,145 $270,530 42.3% 
1951 703,907 375,132 53.3 
1952 1,245,131 760,600 61.1 
5300 SHERIDAN ROAD HI¢ 
Glens Falls Indemnity................. 1948 $14,316,377 $6,783,195 47. 4% 
1949 15,856,996 6,709,539 42.3 : 
1950 20,006,625 = 8,128,720 40.6 offering a fabulous, new 
1951 26,665,447. 14,280,261 53.6 SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 
a ap rntoty : 
Glens Falls Group.................... 1952 $32,153,506 $15,978,124 49.7% oe Se eae b 
i . i “ee 
Globe Indemnity ...................... 1948 $33,291,861 $17,996,084 54.1% er eye ... ae ; 
(See Royal-Liverpool Insurance 1949 34,774,866 16,058,706 46.2 den walks . . . shuffleboard . . pa 
Group) 1950 33,893,750 16,465,879 48.6 dancing on the romantic BEACH be 
WALK, f t h il- 
Globe & Rutgers Fire.................. 1952 $1,265,064 $691,800 54.7% ion- ao tcons maiieen aes 
Government Employes Ins. Co......... 1952 $11,114,787 $5,944,758 53.5% “drive in service: Parking tot som ores 
as you are’ attire 
Se eh ere rr 1951 $323,407 $201,357 62.3% 
1952 413,126 286,318 69.3 
NGPORE PASTISPICONN, 556:4.55555,5-620 sas ost cooce relacd'e 1950 $4,749,310 $2,059,874 43.4% 
(See Great American Group) 1951 5,871,099 2,998,019 51.1 
Great American Indemnity............ 1948 $23,902,831 $11,783,231 49.3% t 
ae eee ae — “THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL WITH THE COUNTRY CLUB ATMOSPH 
) ’ ’ OVE, 12 JU. = a 
1951 303191858 16,432,274 34.2 ee ee) I” + sonnaveno ortrareo Hore 
Great American Group ................ 1952 $43,459,427 $23,789,797 54.7% A. M. SONNABEND, President P. J. WEBER, Vice President and 
G 1 Mana 
Great Eastern Fire.................... 1952 $273,384 $177,884 05.1% : er — 
H. J. LA FRENERE, Director of Sales 
Guarantee Co. Gf Ne AS22355 6 6666050800. pi year yo — Teletype CG 2378 
1950 510,782 111,053 21.7 
1951 896361 48'303.«—S «5000 HOSTS TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
1952 1,870,720 75488655. THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 
Lee a cs a ec a 1950 $2,360,650 $953,527 40.4% 
1951 -2'548334 ~——*1,214'786 47.7 and home of the 
1952 2,817,50 1,395,62. 9.5 3 
: ono steel vases BEACH WALK Starlit Promenade, famed outdoor 
Hardware Indemnity .................. pet yer ae Pity dance and show pavilion featuring nationally 
1950 3,515,186 1'420,512 40.4 known orchestras and supper club shows. 
1951 aes 19,989 sei 
1952 ote ee 
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New York State Experience 


Company 


(Continued 


Fidelity & Deposit Group 


(Fidelity & Deposit ( and 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Fidelity Ces ere 
Surety 
Glass 


BWUALT ccnses sacs esesentebess 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Auto Liability 
\uto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


TRMMEOT oui on geen a saree 


(cor) See 


American Bonding ( 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Liability Other Than Auto 
Asti Ziaabiity 5 ....26 4 sc. 
Auto Prop. Damage ...... 
Auto Collision 
P. D. Other Than Auto .. 
Fidelity 
RE ab nce bbe bies:s 
Glass onaeesae as reas 
Burglary and Theft 
AMEIIOD 55 ccs eS cause) cua 
ic’ 7) ree 
Fireman’s Fund 
PORN ia eh olccn a ne'ew mance 
Ante Laability. <.2.55606252 
Auto Prop. Damage 


Auto Collision 
Sprinkler 
Disability 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
CC | on ae ne na es 
ERIE ate SS era ra Ea ek 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. ........ 


Liability Other Than Auto ...... 


Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Burglary and Theft 


Disability Benefits ........ 


BAN Ler oor es cxeeece cree 


Firemen’s of Newark 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 
Glass a ae 


Franklin National 
Accident 


workmen s S501; «cc. oisscccce css 

Aapiity ther Thats Awto 5.o5cccccwsccccccoes 

Auto Liability pew patos n ee Sibel wim wie oa 

Oe co ae LET i 

PRS DN AMIN Oe ee os ge eer 

P. D. Other Than Auto 

Glass “een eh ey Tee ORAL LCC ee eT Te 

Burglary and Theft 

EMS RMEOT OO GL Mano t AN Saat tae ee take. 
Bem bode sud hatene cin 


Fulton Fire 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler 


Lic) ee 
General Accident 
RINE ce a Sia 
LP ee eee we 
Group 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Accident & Health Be nO ose 


from 
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Earned 


Premiums 


$5,809 
977,790 
1,028,541 
226,798 


875,044 
$3,114,042 


$775,901 
237,089 
328,725 
37,749 


$1,379,464 


uy Ig N Ww GW 


= OAM use ON Ge 


~ 
Wwwni 


t 
t 


TO — undo tity to 


$508,418 


60,364 
2,167,602 
1,062,659 
4,292,660 
1,484,471 

470,050 
179,792 
58,598 
66,562 
134,679 
326,214 


532,062 
$11,084,405 
$40,659 


13,690 
209,008 








$27 
5,437 
1,980 
24,314 
8,457 
17,404 
172 
328 
258 
2,491 


$60,868 


$133,186 
4.069 


$137,255 


$182,456 
282,667 
214,566 
1,117,021 


Losses 
Incurred 


$12,142 
439,903 
281 5 2 

93,973 
245,059 


073,239 


ef | 


$470,492 
171,498 
191,102 
Sez 


$836,224 


$17,245 
3,703 
88,305 
24,805 
198,441 
671 


755 
386 
1,142 


$335,513 
$9,800 


236,401 
3,531 
13,543 


$263,275 


$73,632 
21,855 
46,321 
2,028,611 
1,094,273 
3,832,168 
884,337 
257,952 
43,083 
4,797 
—11,104 
60,146 
121,761 
204,400 


$19,692 
9,003 
126,200 


7,956 





$162,851 


$36,745 


$60,022 


$52,740 
119,496 
109,982 
680,857 


60.6% 


60.8% 
28.4 
64.3 
48.1 
76.1 
3/3 


33.8 
13.8 
9.4 


66.0% 


109.1% 


28.9% 
42.3 
51.3 
61.5 


LT Y-SURE 
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Company 


Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 


AMO E COP: DIAMAR (6) os.6ssue Gaines eres fag seers 6 


Auto Collision 
P. D. Other Than 
Fidelity 
Glass 
3urglary and Theft 
Soiler and Machinery 


Auto 


General Casualty 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 
Fidelity 
Surety 
GRASS eee at ee es Asa 
Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 


Petal oo.65% 


General Fire & Casualty 


Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Statutory Auto B.1. 
Auto Liability 
Statutory Auto P.D. 
Auto Prop. Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 
Surety 


Ec) 1k eee ae 


General Mutual 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
P. D. Other Than Auto 


ERC er eed Se eRe ete ee 


Girard Insurance Co. 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Rbetbes hoe Pt a Ls hoe ay 


Burglary and Theft 
Sprinkler 


Glens Falls Group 
Accident 
Health 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Liability Other Than Auto .. 


Auto Liability 


Auto Prop. Damage .........: 


\uto Collision 
P. D. Other Than 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 
Sprinkler 


Grain Dealers Mutual 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


ccc 7c) ie 


Granite State Fire 
Auto Collision 
Glass 


bc) an 


Great American 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 
Burglary and Theft 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
893,841 461,154 51.6 
5,421,900 2,902,534 53.5 
1,879,167 1,024,678 54.5 
130,130 52,984 40.7 
91,195 32,247 35.4 
2,208 —153 ies 
69,560 22,799 32.8 
133,051 50,825 38.2 
180 —1,095 
$10,417,942 $5,515,048 52.9% 
— $64,399 Jo 
61,331 31,829 51.9 
150,304 86,474 57.5 
; 50,584 25,987 51.4 
1,699 —150 mane 
: 865 6377 737.2 
8,992 74,637 830.0 
11,302 5,826 ot bss 
10,697 752 7.0 
oe 
$295,824 $167,333 56.6% 
$14,221 $10,963 77.1% 
848,178 306,067 36.1 
100,403 60,611 37.8 
1,800,595 1,359,912 755 
1,437,646 701,840 48.8 
360,918 176,427 48.9 
464,839 187,499 40.3 
13,545 10,444 121.4 
371 28 7.5 
$5,100,716 $2,819,791 55.3% 
$27,996 $8,533 30.5% 
1,248,270 662,971 a3 
118,562 79,374 66.9 
937 460 610,065 65.1 
376,324 202,303 53.8 
32,381 14,710 45.4 
$2,740,993 $1,577,956 57.0% 
$3,392 $1,000 29.5% 
1,303 —49] Sesh 
69,960 41,082 58.7 
7 Ct 
38 
3,544 Lek 
$78,244 «~——s$41,501 53.2% 
$194,979 $64,500 33.1% 
15,480 4,907 31.7 
189,945 64,337 33.9 
1,875,167 1,068,513 57.0 
1,256,186 655,895 S22 
3,313,205 1,582,184 47.8 
1,173,291 508,801 43.4 
799,023 337,890 42.3 
113,804 19,273 16.9 
119,331 7,874 6.6 
154,048 44,637 29.0 
131,316 51,376 39.1 
257,526 104,482 40.6 
10 ON ee 
10,688 4,621 43.2 
$9,603,999 $4,519,290 47 1% 
$31,220 $3,121 10.0% 
10,930 4,704 43.6 
32,898 14,964 45.5 
6,015 A 3.5 
$81,063 $23,002 28.4% 
$87,829 $49,075 55.9% 
131 re ane 
1,458 499 34.2 
$89,418 $49,574 55.4% 
$118,988 $96,614 81.2% 
38,678 22,430 58.0 
87,303 37,848 43.4 
79 Sok pis 
36,049 400 ia 
$281,697 $157,292 55.8% 
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This man symbolizes one of the largest field forces 
of marine insurance specialists. Wherever you are, 
one of these trained experts is near at hand —ready 
and able to increase your volume on the marine 
lines. 

He is thoroughly familiar with all the latest de- 
velopments in this field and with the most successful 
prospecting and selling techniques. He knows all 
the answers— whether involving Bailees’ insurance, 
or Bridges, Livestock or Yacht insurance. 


Whether you want information or actual sales 


help on a call, his knowledge and experience can 
help you get a larger share of the rapidly-expanding 
marine business. 

He represents progressive companies which are 
recognized as pioneers in marine underwriting. He 
is backed by a claim organization that is noted for 
its fairness and its world-wide facilities for serving 
your customers promptly and efficiently on any loss. 

From every angle — for agents who want more 
income from marine insurance — he’s a man well 


worth knowing. 


For further details address: 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Fire and Marine Insurance — All Forms 


Affiliated with AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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New York State Experience 
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Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Great American Indemnity 2 mile 
ee er ey ey ree Tere $42,706 $11,518 
CO ER an ee eer ee 4,047 5,519 
Group Accident & Health .............+.+:: 74,751 25,842 
Sst AI. 3a utes wack pekenm ee Gaus ees 1,588,331 663,224 
sabinty Other Than Auto «......... 005000000 1,158,853 807,104 
Neils Ma sabliiy: tb) 5.5) vw +ccsescesaesseew cess 2,940,119 1,960,194 
Auto Prop. Oainnie 30.4, cco sheo eRe eee 1,016,182 512,706 
esha cM NSMIGHON 540). ban ko ce eee esa ames 209,883 99,059 
TD her baa SAaNtO: <b oscnv ch cost saeans 58,465 47,141 
TT RRS re a Reece Rae ne en eRe ED Ot Ay Erp 77,788 102,152 
EIN GERN  NIN ARE ep diy eee eee 69,790 10,285 
WRB k gor on ea Phos Seswen eeewsnoraeeumeen's 159,705 61,565 
Bureiaty and: @hett 5 .0..5554.6cnas ce aescae es 180,281 63,848 
OLE .< cdcniche cop eh de cassesnss + tawhsueerss 548 soe 
ON iar hat erie eed, $7,581,449 $4,370,157 
Greater N. Y. Taxpayers Mutual arog , 
Workmen’s Comp. PL aherc Secs ea aaeee $74,589 $22,562 
Laability Other Than Auto -..............-. ; 4,027 024 1,981,149 
PS SD Sothern ieie ARO: Spon scaewiawcnsaness 71,052 17,598 
PO BRR Speen toe Gc aig ge cai ara er $4,172,605 $2,021,309 
Guarantee Co. of North America en 
EY tence SEN Rees ee Ree ou oE ees $1,449 $574 
iN. cece Kanteen rete chee oe ins eer 541 —1,630 
MURANS Acc a eatba ces ween $1,990 —$1,056 
Halifax Insurance Co. : , 
NGstis RCUGNON 56x sins saan anno Sulonee oases ae —$441 
TIENT: Gucpcwcucs a uan s ees hienveheoemeeeue 24 — 
Seatac, nc reRaminns Aoeewese% $24 —$441 
Hanover Fire ' 7 
Geis Oe > SOON e S65 c. cn wanbas sda seans oe $8 $.... 
BUND AGMUEION 466s esa owen stb saccee renee 219,718 97 466 
Pes 25 beak bie als Jains ie 5 «'siniv.aidisialn.bimis\oin wisinie nia 9 
IRIN OR AMEE open h eee bees soc atios 46 1 
ROGUESCE, . feces ore tee cee esr ekaoesShh omar. 3,620 324 
Metals tek deans bi cakes $223,401 $97,791 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire : 
Sprinkler and Water Damage................ $919 —$25 
Hardware Indemnity of Minnesota 
iSntin: Accent Ro PCAN «os oscn 35 cn ucscks $30,816 $13,195 
MV MIRE SG ASOD, ok kaw sscouene cies san ee as 30,169 —15 423 
Liability Other Than Auto........ aN Bote 17,075 4,303 
PASNEy NAIM eee vais cee nae n ek aun oeenes 41,931 21,074 
Pele SO! MOMIMAOE! 2. Coco ion kucha e ese sevees 16,403 4,392 
oe 2D, SPPREE a RM PAWIEO. 6s oss oc cess cusecasys 2,160 eee] 
fa ria ry Sk dee eRe Fee He OE CR . 2,290 —404 
TONY, RON AMONG. fice ns ca one ae nash ora. wos 3,831 853 
ACS) EPR RD re ern oe Bop i $144,735 $279,959 
Hardware Mutual Casualty ° 
MNNORIES ooo cet Soe Shh rwce ee Pl cak ree kona bon $211 B45. 
UES Te BS Sy a ert ate ee Den Se a 19,141 11,560 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
9,536,711 6,383,667 66.9 
3,438,849 1,956,574 56.9 
115,889 40,925 Biyn} 
690,750 386,096 55.9 
768,147 114,985 15.0 
516,801 104,483 20.2 
352,345 136,426 38.7 
1,201,537 550,913 45.9 
$32,482,930 $21,384,054 65.8% 
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4,266 2,659 62.3 
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Reduce Number of “Not Taken” 
Policies to Cut Operating Costs 


With agency operating costs at such a 
high level the problem of eliminating 
losses on “not taken” policies is more 
important than ever before. While esti- 
mates vary, some agents figure the cost 
of each “not taken” policy at close to $25. 

This is the conclusion reached by the 
Atlanta office of Maryland Casualty Co. 
in treating the subject of agency operat- 
ing costs in its house organ, “Timely 
Lines.” The article was regarded as so 
timely that it was reproduced in “The 
Marylander,” the official house organ of 
the company. Excerpts from the article 
follow: 

“Any way you look at it, ‘not taken’ 
policies add heavily to the operating 
costs of both agencies and companies. 
Fortunately the ratio of ‘not taken’ poli- 
cies can be reduced with added attention 
to renewals. Phone calls, personal solici- 
tations or letters prior to renewal help 
prevent policy rejection and often in- 
crease customer good will and business. 


Review Renewals 


“Directly involved in this important 
problem is the necessity to review your 
renewal casualty policies for any needed 
change in coverage and limits. The old 
fashioned idea of renewing every policy 
as is and calling it quits simply invites 
trouble and adds to the growing volume 
of ‘not taken’ policies. Not only does 
the status of your insureds change from 
vear to year, but general conditions have 
a direct bearing on the amount or limits 
of insurance needed and frequent changes 
and new coverages make a review of 
casualty renewals imperative. 

“Perhaps the casualty policies sold a 
few years ago fully served their purpose 
at that time, but do they do so today? 
Perhaps the exposure you insured isn’t 
quite the same hazard now. It may have 
increased or decreased without you or 
your customer realizing it. For instance, 
that O. L. & T. policy on a small retail 
store you have been issuing for the past 
few years may easily be lost to a com- 





Old Rockin’ Chair Blues 


A man and wife invited a young woman 
guest to sit in a rocking chair on the 
lawn. The lawn happened to be a bit un- 
even and allegedly caused the rocker to 
upset. Injured in the fall, the young lady 
is suing her erstwhile friends for $2,500. 
—‘American Arrow,’ Amercian Casualty 
Co. 


James J. Lucy Article 
(Continued from Page 8) 


day, especially, these problems weigh 
heavily upon subcontractors and mate- 
rialmen to the point where they are re- 
flected in the prices to general con- 
tractors. 

Such is the premise of the producer’s 
approach to the promotion of all con- 
tract bonds—that the savings assured 
through bid bonds which produce lower 
prices through increased competition; 
through performance bonds which mini- 
mize incidental expenses through delay 
as well as default, while providing the 
basic protection against default; through 
payment bonds which reduce bid prices 
because guaranteed credits eliminate the 
need for contingency items, these savings 
actually make the use of surety bonds a 
self-financing investment for the owner 
rather than a net increase in the cost of 
construction. 

This approach requires persistent and 
expert promotion. Our service must re- 
main sold by constant repetition of our 
arguments. What the producer does 
through his direct contacts, management 
must constantly support through pub- 
licity and advertising, preferably on an 
industry basis. 


petitor who tells the insured about the 
storekeepers’ liability form. 

“Get in touch with your insureds on 
all renewals, but also do not fail to 
review these policies for improvements 
in coverage.” 
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Can You Top This? 

Burton G. Starke of Starke & Sons 
Agency at St. Joseph, Mich., has fur- 
nished us with the latest in the “Can 
You Top This?” department. 

It seems that things were quiet at the 
Stag Club at Hartford, Mich., recently, 
when suddenly with a shattering crash a 
deer plunged through the plate glass 
window. Witnesses said that seconds be- 
fore the full grown doe had narrowly 
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escaped being hit by a truck and appar- 
ently had sustained a double scare when 
the motor backfired as the driver applied 
his brakes. 

Minutes later, the frightened animal 
leaped through the washroom window, 
escaping without apparent injury. Other 
than the $100 covering the cost of a new 
window, which was paid under an Aetna 
C. & S. plate glass policy, plus a jar 
to the nerves of the startled guests at 
the Stag Club, no harm resulted. 


—The Aetna-izer. 





This America Fore advertisement is appearing 


currently in the following national 


magazines: 


‘ 


wk THE SATURDAY EVENING POST *% LIFE *%& TIME * 
% NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC » NEWSWEEK %& FORTUNE * 





Operator 25. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
\ 





100 YEARS 


This year America Fore is observing 100 years of 
proven insurance protection by two of its com- 
panies, The Continental Insurance Company and 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 

When you insure through America Fore you 
enjoy freedom from worry built upon experience, 
character and strength. 

For the name of a nearby America Fore Insur- 
ance Man, call Western Union by number, ask for 








































reach of all. 


tie During these past 100 years of amazing 
progress, America Fore companies have 
helped eliminate the threat of crippling 
financial loss and have provided protection 
that transformed risk into security and 
peace of mind. 


Fivevity-PHENIX 
Fine INSURANCE COMPANY 


* The Continental Insurance Company * Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company %* Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
* American Eagle Fire Insurance Company * The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


The Protection that 
Began in 1853... 
a sisi teatecesaceaaes 


his cROWN,. fit 


the needs of today! 


Living was less strenuous in 1853—the 
year two America Fore companies were 
founded—no automobiles, airplanes, elec- 
tric lights—no telephone, radio or TV. 


Over the century a host of luxuries were 
developed which grew to become necessities 
as tireless industry brought them within 


* INSURANCE GROUP * 
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What Price Automobile Insurance? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tive weapon you have been lacking until 
now.” In operation only a month or so, 
they are attracting business by advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, luring select 
private passenger and light farm truck 
lines into their fold at rates competitive 
with the direct writers. Producers are 
told about ‘ ‘minimum overhead and maxi- 
mum net profit,” and even though their 
commission on this setup is lower—75% 
of the policy fee plus 10% of premium— 
they are keenly interested. Producers 
collect the initial premium and _ policy 
fee; Meritplan will bill the renewal pre- 
miums directly to the insured. | 

Because bureau stock companies may 
perhaps be thinking somew hat along 
similar lines, here is the Meritplan “re- 
fined classification system” as explained 
by Mr. Gurash: “If there is a driver in 
the household under 25 years of age, we 
will give rate consideration (1) if the car 
is operated less than 25% of the mileage 
by the youthful driver; (2) if the youth- 
ful drivers are married with one child 
or more, and (3) if either spouse is under 
25 years of age. Where there is no 
driver under 25 years of age, we will 
give rate consideration to mileage (7,500 
miles) in the non-business, business and 
farm classifications. 


“Tight Markets” Easing Up 


Let’s now take a look at the picture 
from the standpoint of market capacity. 
Around the country the impression pre- 
vails that the “tightness” of the past few 
years has eased up and that underwriters 
are getting a bit more receptive to accept- 
ance of automobile business. The Com- 
missioners’ survey seemed to bear out 
this trend. In reporting upon it at the 
NAIC annual meeting in San Francisco, 
President Wade Martin, Jr., Louisiana, 
summarized as follows: 

“Conditions generally—even in some of 
the states with the tightest markets—are 
gradually leveling off. Through ordinary 
channels and effective assigned risk pools, 
both voluntary and statutory, the Com- 
missioners and the industry are, through 
cooperative action, making reasonably 
adequate coverage available.” 

There are mixed feelings in New York 
brokerage circles about this eased-up 
market capacity picture. The smaller 
brokers, frustrated over turndowns from 
companies and resultant loss of good ac- 
counts, are still complaining. A group 
of them are working on the organization 
of their own automobile insurance com- 
pany, fighting for a “place in the sun.’ 
However, some people think that it is 
a year or more late in getting organized. 


Jerome Miller’s Views 


Jerome S. Miller, president, Greater 
New York Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, told the writer the other day that 
producing forces are still not seriously 
consulted with respect to changes in 
policy forms or introduction of new cov- 
erages. He feels strongly that the broker, 
as point of daily contact with buyers, 
is in the best position to bring to com- 
pany officers the direct thinking and de- 
sires of those who purchase insurance. 
From the public relations standpoint the 
abrupt termination of policies and, in 
many instances, short treatment of pro- 
ducers’ accounts, has been harmful as it 
has lowered buyer confidence in their 
brokers or agents. 

As to the inroads of direct writing 
companies, Mr. Miller thinks the bureau 
stock carriers are in part to blame be- 
cause of “standoffish and defeatist atti- 
tude in the past few years when ap- 
proached by producers with lines to 
place.” Expressing a personal view, he 
blames this increasing loss of business 
to the direct writers for the rumble that 
commissions currently paid to producers 
should possibly be revised. On this score 
Mr. Miller points out: 

“A so-called ‘resolving’ of commissions 
itself will not make the larger problem 
disappear. Service rendered to the public 
by the carrier, whether through an inde- 
pendent producer or through a salaried 
staff employe, in the long run must be 


the determining factor in the success of 
a company, group or segment of the 
industry. A modernization in thinking, 
methods and action must take place if 
the surge to direct writers of certain 
‘bread and butter’ forms is to be stopped, 
and the more difficult task accomplished 


in any degree of recapturing some of 
the lost business. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that di- 
rect writers can decide to keep busi- 
ness attained by allowing and even of- 
fering a commission to brokers. In fact, 
one such company in New York is al- 
ready doing it.” 

Mr. Miller put stress on two further 
points—“(1) Even though commission 
rates became somewhat standardized 
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some years ago the much increased cost 
of servicing and administration now 
faced by the producer may well indicate 
that in some phases commissions may 
require upward revision. 

“(2) Any intentions involving commis- 
sions should be considered only on a 
bilateral basis rather than on a uni- 
lateral basis by the companies. The fact 
that the present legal situation does not 
permit discussions of this nature should 
not be an absolute deterrent. Laws per- 
mitting cost conferences can be evolved.” 


Another Point of View 


In the interest of giving both sides to 
the broker’s story, the writer sounded 
out some of the larger offices along Wil- 
liam Street and found that they, in in- 
creasing numbers, share the prevailing 
optimism that “the sun is _ breaking 
through the dark clouds” as far as casu- 
alty experience is concerned. Witness 
the fact that new accounts are being 
opened readily, but not promiscuously; 
company special agents are _ soliciting 
brokerage accounts—carefully. They are 
interested in a broker’ s volume, his other 
markets, the assured size of his account, 
its distribution among lives. From what 
we are told, only reasonable limitations 
are being imposed today in New York 
as to casualty volume. The broker, as a 
class, is being recognized as an important 
person. 

However, the young broker still has 
his problem, as a class. He will appar- 
ently have to await his turn. The com- 
panies will, if the pendulum swings far 
enough on the profit side, embrace him 
within their sphere of interest. Generally 
speaking, this state of affairs is satisfac- 
tory to the broker with established com- 
pany relations. An economy where he is 
treated as an account, and underwriting 
consideration is extended on that basis, 
is the kind in which he thrives best. 


See Era of Great Changes Ahead 


Aside from specific problems of the 
automobile or casualty business, leading 
brokers are not pessimistic over the dan- 
gers of governmental interference with 
the insurance business. They express 
generally a feeling that we are entering 
an era of great changes in the insurance 
business, but that they are changes which 
encourage competition, and government 
interference usually accompanies the re- 
verse situation. Mutual insurance is 
branching out and becoming even more 
aggressive. Rate upswings and the steady 
but unsensational characteristics of in- 
surance stocks are attracting investors. 

Reorganization of company groups 
along multiple line principles is expected 
to give the business, in time, greater 
flexibility. Many specialty lines, which 
lend themselves to group writings, are 
attracting interest on a competitive basis. 
The larger brokers expect an expansion 
of the group writing principles, use of 
deductibles, and most other variations 
which will tend to a growth of competi- 
tion. 

All-in-all their attitude is clearly that 
the future still lies ahead, not behind, the 
insurance business. 


Huge Award in Auto Mishap 


Policyholders with $10/$20,000 auto 
liability limits might ponder the case of 
Theodore K. of Ohio. Struck by a car in 
1950, he was seriously crippled and still 
confined to bed two years later. His dam- 
age suit against the motorist was for $350,- 
000. Final award was $95,000.—“American 
Arrow” published by American Casualty 
Co. 


Watch Collection 


The bankers tell us that there is still 
an aggressive demand for money, that there 
is no let-up in production and sales, and 
yet there are indications that money is 
nearing a point, in the experience of the 
average man, of becoming tight. The 
barometer for the fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies is the payment of premiums 
and there are indications that there is a 
need for agents to keep in close touch with 
collections.—Norwich Union “Broadsheet.” 
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Thain on Newsletters 


(Continued from Page 17) 
laws of return on direct mail and _ sur- 
prising when you figure it takes con- 


viction and effort to send back a reply 


card, 


The next step is for the flesh and 


blood special agent to call on the pro- 
signified his desire to 


ducer who has 


be on the permanent newsletter mailing 
list. 

The special agents of our clients have 
done this successfully. Some fine new 
connections have been established in this 
fashion. And the special agents are kept 


busy with a list of warm prospects to 


call on rather than cold ones. The news- 


as done its job as a salesman. 


Each Letter Has Own Individuality 





Most of these publications are issued 


monthly or at least every other month. 
How is duplication of content avoided ? 
It's really much simpler than it sounds. 
Each general agency or company has a 


perspective and a character of its own 
unique from any other. This uniqueness 
is captured in its newsletter. Then in- 


infinite 


surance is a field so rich in an 


variety of sales ideas, inspiration and 
information that relatively little plumb- 
ing of these resources has been done. 

So successful has the newsletter idea 
been in prospecting for new producers, 
in consolidating old connections, in pro- 
viding real sales help and technical in- 
formation that any of our clients will 
tell you that they wouldn’t part with it. 
They have built their entire agency 
programs upon this handy item of com- 
munication. The newsletter has estab- 
lished itself as a vital advertising, and 
agent-relations tool. Of course, it will 
not replace the flesh and blood special 
agent, but it is his staunch ally, his 
prospecting wand, his support in the field 
from his home office. 

We share the pride of our insurance 
clients in having pioneered in this result- 
producing form of advertising. 


Brown on Advertising 


(Continued from Page 16) 
insurance to meet the requirements of 
this new law could be obtained. 

The letter was given to a local printer 
who reproduced it in two colors, on 4,000 
f the agency’s letterheads. A booklet on 
the law, imprinted with the agency’s 
name and address, enclosed with 
the letter. The necessary mailing en- 
velopes were addressed by girls in the 
office during regular working hours 

Since the agency wanted to use this 
mailing as a test, it was agreed that no 
telephone or personal follow-up calls 
would be made until month aiter 
the mailing had been completed. 

62 New Policies Sold 

As a direct result of this mailing, 
new policies were sold with premiums 
8. Inquiries directly due to 


Was 


one 


62 


totaling $3,53 
the mailing averaged over two a day 
And according to Reeves & Melvin, 
large percentage of those replying were 
good citizens in the average income 
group, age 50-60, who had never pre- 
viously carried automobile insurance. 
The cost of this mailing to the agency 
only $297. This included $177 for 
the 4,000 letterheads and envelopes to- 
gether with the printing and $120 for 
4,000 three-cent stamps. You can be sure 
that here is one agency which is firmly 
convinced of the value of direct mail 
Please note, however, that these results 
were obtained not from any sudden in 
spiration but from a carefully conceived 
plan, well executed. Today, Reeves & 
Melvin is following up this mailing 
with both telephone and personal calls 
and not only is writing more business 


was 





but is adding many new and valuable 
accounts to its books. 

Advertising can never be a substitute 
for personal salesmanship and this is 
not its purpose. But, as Reeves & Mel- 
vin has demonstrated, advertising can 
pave the way for salesmen and can mul- 
tiply the effectiveness of any salesman’s 
efforts. A combination of advertising and 
personal salesmanship, carefully planned 
and coordinated, is, of course, the most 
effective program of all. 

In the advertising departments of the 
various insurance companies, much ef- 
fective material is being produced. This 
includes material in almost every me- 


dium, from newspaper advertisements to 
radio announcements to window displays, 
motion pictures, television shorts, sales 
letters, folders, booklets, etc. For the 
most part, this material is available 10 
insurance agents free of charge. 

All an agent has to do is request it. 
But to all agents everywhere, | plead 
please do not order forms without a 
definite purpose in mind; please do not 
order a larger quantity than you can 
use effectively; and please do not waste 


material by letting it gather dust on 
your shelves. Used wisely, and used 
consistently, advertising can, and will, 


prove effective. 
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Scrutinize Your Own Agency 


Is your agency as attractive as you 
can make it? 

Is the location convenient ? 

Is the lighting good ? 

Is the “boss” accessible ? 

Do you employ modern systems and 
machines to get work done as quickly 
and as efficiently as possible ? 

Does your personnel reflect genuine 
human friendliness toward clients ? 

—The Employers’ Pioneer, 
Published by Employers’ Group. 
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New York State Experience 
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Company 


London Guarantee & Accident 
Accident 
Health 
GrOtn ACIGent Or PICA. ..5.o6i0 a5 0s ea ecescs 
WO eNTT EE Bec CORNER e giernhiy lane bien cicta/) sso oa- eee dist 
Liability’ Other That! Autos 2.58.6. oe cae ace 
Auto Liability 
AUIEO TOs, ND ANA CS 555651615 < «1010s oye oo 5a oro 9 0 
Auto Collision 
Po Oiner Fran PaO. secs nie sseeeeaewse 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Ge os tay aie at en eae WON Aira Fetad hp ates oetere eke e 
BUGMIAEY GUC WRCNE Sco leis ois ceisseciclgyeinieo-0'elaeeiei vs 
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Credit 


Lumber Mutual Fire 
Laabiity Otter: Phan’ Att. .5 665.20 60ceieis eins 
Auto Collision 
P,Q Oener “ERAN MUO. so oie so ica es oecie seas 
(GIBGS care sate iia eo kos Oe Mee clan's oes Sees ve 
BER te cai ce U1 2 ane ee 
Sprinkler and Water Damage................ 


st 25: | oe a 


Lumbermen’s Mutual of Ohio 
RANG A ESRD oo sin te as ahs se eae oe 24 
AR A ae eae ee eee Maa ot pase ten cen etme eT San Waseiens 
Bitretity: Sha Wert. 2 odeoc ss cts ce sae anes 
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Manhattan Fire & Marine 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler 


Manufacturers Casualty 
\ccident 
Health 
Group Accident a TICAM:. «6c. side cect. 
Workmen’s Comp. 
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Surety 
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Marine Insurance Co. 
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Auto Collision 
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Maryland Casualty 
Accident 
Health 
staup Accident Healt. <3 js ascsd. ses csiele 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liabinty Other Dian Auto. 6.3 20250. Gewese 
PUG Hote acsiacet essing 30; bfcrare ane lala ieaitens aes 
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Massachusetts Bonding 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$18,954 $5,388 28.4% 
1,768 a we 3 
8,889 3,266 36.7 
496,609 317,027 63.8 
212,822 108,754 St 
551,163 287,272 52.1 
211,609 122,066 Vd 
96,307 37,156 38.6 
29,263 3,383 11.6 
2,976 9,324 3133 
8,706 2,331 26.8 
16,873 6,968 41.3 
35,873 11,326 31.6 
11,689 168 1.4 
750,144 46,375 6.2 
175 =O 
$2,453,820 $960,706 39.2% 
$1,607 $70 44% 
46,475 19,408 41.8 
1 32 3200.0 
109 86 78.9 
213 eke ee 
2,898 1,577 54.4 
$ 51,303 $21,173 41.3% 
$51,596 $18,105 35.1% 
593 325 54.8 
334 300 89.8 
5,895 1,165 19.8 
4,447 er a 
$62,865 $19,895 31.6% 
$17,643 $7,612 43.1% 
939 — nee 
$18,582 $7,581 40.8% 
$39,925 $17,698 44.3% 
2,609 891 34.2 
9,082 2,337 25.7 
139,383 35,438 25.4 
69,928 17,313 24.8 
333,460 150,162 45.0 
127,954 98,027 76.6 
28,178 33,265 118.1 
12,339 7,041 57.1 
8,320 6,459 77.6 
288,999 149,818 51.8 
6,682 8,723 130.5 
12,907 13,135 101.8 
$1,079,766 $540,307 50.0% 
$92 cane eee 
66,129 25,877 39.1 
$66,221 $25,877 39.1% 
$166,753 $51,858 31.1% 
57,013 25,840 45.3 
271,264 165,043 60.8 
2,119,173 898,970 42.4 
1,013,241 596,868 58.9 
2,586,455 1,588,490 61.4 
940,778 537,637 57.1 
143,963 61,894 43.0 
131,117 65,587 50.0 
233,740 118,261 50.6 
596,342 —25,331 ba% 
164,849 58,525 35.5 
362,386 152,609 42.1 
84,176 2,685 3.2 
36,893 —246 
$8,908,143 $4,298,689 48.3% 
$258,561 $80,411 31.1% 
294,359 177,023 60.1 
279,634 137,586 49.2 
2,404,871 1,787,526 74.3 
1,790,146 1,718,680 96.0 
3,245,125 1,799,579 55.5 
1,191,378 604,212 50.7 





Earned 

Company Premiums 
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Mercantile Insurance Co. 
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Losses 


Incurred 


42,065 
141,756 
11,872 
307,160 
74,078 
248,848 
210 


$7,131,606 
$33,148 
18.087 


29,982 
126 


41,840 
179 


5,878 


$36,115 
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Loss 
Ratio 


43.5 
61.9 
16.4 
9U8.6 
36.7 
49.1 


29 


65.5% 


93.9% 


88.2% 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Country-wide Experience—Non-Stock Cos. Company Premiums Incurred ——_—Raatio 
Batis at i ial Liberty Mutual Fire..............00000: 1950 $5,063,599 $2,972,492 58.7% 
(Continued from Page 14) 1951 5,076,470 3,517,407 69.3 
1952 4,629,762 3,196,539 69.0 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Lumber Mutual Casualty............... 1948 $4,412,619 $2,285,037 51.8% 
Sipe Mie... 0isd4eevenseseass 1948 $2,506,383 $1,730,477 (69.0% oe ile A 94 
1950 3,266,950 2,031,997 2 1952 5,055,180 2,782,710 55.0 
1951 3,908,181 2,329,462 59.6 ie iat ee De 
952 2 
1952 2847998677701 SBD a nputal Five. ccs ecsseseecesees 1951 $136,965 $56,559 41.3% 
Employers Mutual Casualty............ 1951 $15,124,114 $8,244,100 54.5% 1952 194,601 70,651 36.3 
1952 17,605,649 9,304,957 52.9 
Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio 1951 $679,696 $276,490 40.7% 
Employers Mutual Fire................ 1952 $1,286,851 $603,041 46.9% 1952 761,928 318,070 41.7 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wis..... 1948 $56,466,980 $28,093,464 49.8% Merchants Mutual .................... 1948 $7,217,612 $4,205,123 59.1% 
1949 59,97 9,259 35,253,075 58.8 1949 7,979,060 3,887,950 48.7 
1950 62,665,460 39,524,287 63.1 1950 8,789,492 4.759231 54.1 
1951 68,722,159 43,235,711 62.9 1951 = 10,077,332 5,585,177 55.4 
1952. 72,859,053 45,103,697 61.9 1952 11,596,614 5,672,211 48.9 
Exchange Mutual .................++:. 1948 $1,864,526 — $1,134,061 60.8% Michigan Millers Mutual Fire.......... 1951 $337,278 $149,447 44.3% 
1949 1,779,855 1,000,807 56.2 1952 439,875 195,969 44.6 
1950 1,909,156 983,805 51.5 
1951 2,141,798 1,283,130 59.9 Michi M i dietens 2 ~ Pa : 
¥ : Sa ~ gan Mutual Liability............. 1948 $16,809,017 $8,945,709 53.2% 
1952 2,316,657 1,268,409 34.8 1949 19,138,976 —_9,757,088 51.0 
hte el . 1950 —22:765,728 ~—«11,249.985 49.4 
Finpeery een 6055 5-5 sues eaeebar sens 1948 = $5,350,358 $1,880,262 35.2% 1951 28799142 15,744,208 54.7 
1949 6,594,309 2,400,595 36.4 1952 31,697,434 ~—:17,867,939 50.4 
1950 7,824,945 2,990,802 38.2 
1951 8,971,507 3,766,382 42.0 (Continued on Page 49) 
1952 10,753,675 4,370,809 40.6 
Farm Bureau Mutual .................. 1948 31,677,692 17,824,435 56.3% 
1949 39,904,960 23,034,215 57.7 
1950 52,618,171 29,556,848 56.2 
1951 64,937,626 38,702,351 59.6 
1952 80,363,216 47,469;500 59.1 4 
i 
as 
Federal Mutual Implement & Hardware 1950 $5,086,728 $2,497,376 49.1% D \ | 
1951 5,418,384 3,119,134 57.6 >) 
1952 6,921,545 4,102,291 59.3 > 
Federal Mutual Liability............... 1952 $170,846 $64,148 37.5% > ii 
Sl INE ko cs os oon se tousicds 1948 $1,821,848 $910,117 50.0% » 
(Permerly Coal Merchants Mutual) 1949 ‘1,741,440 747,358 42.9 ~ 4) 
1950 1,900,186 1,116,889 58.8 N ry. $4 
1951 2,182,209 1,246,024 57.1 ! . 
1952 2,648,523 ‘1,485,398 56.1 - A i G 
Grain Dealers Mutual.................. 1951 $954,968 $408,856 42.8% t | 2: 
1952 1,671,005 676,304 40.5 ‘ 
Greater New York Taxpayers.......... 1948 $2,439,566 $1,125,556 46.1% j 
1949 2,582,805 1,142,642 44.2 > 
1950 2,815,700 1,059,475 37.6 
1951 3,199,204 11524696477 TOO GOOD ; 4! 
1952 4,040,444 1,990,809 49.3 ( 
. 7 “ > 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire......... 1952 $92,556 $04,052 69.9% TO L A ST! 5 MY 
Hardware Mutual of Wisconsin........ 1948 $29,742,461 $13,746,146 46.2% 
1949 32,364,032 16,262,249 50.2 
1950 36,617,957 19,175,370 52.4 
95 5 272 : tae . . 
one prey en eear ate as Kids never had it so good, fishing, swimming, kite flying 
; an Rees 7 and all—before April 12, 1853. Then the bubble burst. That year, in 
Hardware Mutual of Boston........... 1952 $9,223,243 —- $4,599,915 49.9% New York State, the first truancy law was enacted “. . . to 
provide for care and instruction of idle and truant children.” 
Hardware Mutual of Minnesota........ 1950 $2,246,734 $826,541 36.8% = sass , 
1951 6,964,839 3,291,110 473 Hooky was kept at a minimum by a provision which pro- 
vided for a $50.00 fine levied against those parents whose children, 
rr eee a eer ae 1948 $1,888,913 $1,006,514 53.3% between the ages of 5 and 14, were absent from school. Today’s 
1949 2,081,332 1,205,985 57.9 -hundred- 
B students can shed a tear for those of one-hundred-years ago 
1950 1,813,226 1,108,858 61.2 u A é a 
1951 2,284,713 1,666,303 729 who lived during the first terrible days of that heinous law. 
stead ssaeadbed 1,692,541 00.3 However, a bright light appeared that same year, 1853, 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual........... 1951 $864,543 $363,125 42.0% when the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company was granted its 
1952 2,158,169 863,086 .0 original charter. The Saint Paul Companies’ 100 years of under- 
oa * rf yi FIRE ay writing experience enables you to offer your: 
ee, ee oo greyed we ens iad is, ene "0M, assureds solid, comprehensive cover- 
1950 3,337,839 —-2'379,455 71.3 "a ii ages to fit their needs. 
195 1 3,454,335 1,629,639 47.2 
1952 3,715,818 1,962,881 52.8 Members, 
a ee 1948 $2,583,505 $1,439,492 55.7% eee 
1949 2:374,578 1:138°334 479 offering world-wide insurance facilities. 
1950 2,422,563 1,137,947 47.0 
1951 2,760,645 ‘1,337,007 48.4 HOME OFFICE 
1952 3,230,188 +~—‘1481/590 45.9 111 W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Se NO so ciccnsscnedacccuscssons 1948 $116,196,221 $61,387,947 52.8% 
1949 126,720,497 70,454,321 55.6 ii # EASTERN DEPT. PACIFIC DEPT. 
a pen Richie = . lhe epee ™ 90 John Street Mills Building 
=) IF,FI9, st 4, F T : 
1952 191,188,963 126,255,228 66.0 New York 38, N. Y. San Francisco 6 
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; Earned Losses Loss 
New York State Experience Premiums Incurred Ratio 
. A OEE 5 eh ch gics ch da adadeusaeeeesae 140,064 66,997 47.8 
Meatineed freee Page’) PMIAUG AMD BONE 6.055sin0 cio h a t.baceecetdases 8 Lae ae 
RIEL is od etsa deuce ote a eikaltcedecccchowe 52 
Earned Losses Loss 4 — a 
Company Premiums _Incurred Ratio itis dcntetlinniasnasiva siete $155,355 $67,922 43.7% 
Merrimack Mutual Fire 
RATER MGOINIBIGIN acs. Ga site Ce is ods Show eaten $401,479 $204,563 51.0% Minneapolis Fire & Marine 
Sprinkler and Water Damage .............. 1,244 37 3.0 PURE OHe CASIO <a, 5 i.5/sicloutoicie. deievew a soa vinecawa $178,117 $100,428 56.4% 
ois She Sudenn venkaide 11,268 247 22 
fit] ee ee ACES Ie a PRN $402,723 $204,600 50.8% 
INCU E |  AaBR a oer ae a eR RRP re 5 5 53.2% 
Merchants Indemnity of N. Y. , $189,385 $100,675 95.27% 
TaN clei! Cer) Riese Bon OR are ar NRE EEA EAT IE ROT $246 . ae aseeg 2 
Liability Other Than Auto............000005 28,200 14,996 53.2 Monarch Fire 
ato mlbrdiliey eee ete ee ree ones coisa eee 294,472 97,879 33.2 Auto Collision ........cceseccccescccccceces $49,013 $19,111 39.0% 
Mia ee NR oss di acess Beene’ 103,657 51,609 49.8 IE i Ksksacinsccesmbatvenesinivaseceus 2,419 688 28.4 
ditay OI GNS aia ocho 5 v5 als poe Sah aeS-8 sis : 65,280 29,260 44.8 
P..D. Other Timm Am. o.cscseciss.. cece 804 629 78.2 Total........ssseccsseeceeees $51,432 $19,799 38.5% 
Gy eee aris owiicu Wiel sip viel ne bia Maeisle mies nisie- 364 ; oe re 
GAS ihc oie cerca ce etna olg ota ee cies Vee Cais Cece cb aatetere 13,968 250 f ; ‘ 
Z tok 2 ae Mutual Boiler & Machinery 
Btrraleey anic el EG: octets waters os ara sia.sSiweeie clei’ 6,577 4,350 66.1 Boiler and Machinery ..........¢s.ccecoos«- $645,258 $134,669 20.99% 
RR he deeis dh o5 a. '5 violelareles $513,568 $205,973 40.1% 
National Grange Mutual Liabili 
Merchants Mutual Casualty P . Heamh ....... ne e awry oe nis Siavent $6,517 $3,617 53.5% 
MR ook ac cnr ere chines iannenins $351,601 $127,179 36.2% Workmen’s Comp. ..................0.. see 335,976 205,656 612 
(GLOUP) PACCIGENG NGS TECAIUM 6.05050 00-0300. 510/010 56,038 27,948 49.9 Liability Other Than Auto .......... 523 464 235 206 44.9 
Workitiens COND. os .5200 4006.0 8000 c0clanees 1,359,059 636,263 46.8 ancmitabilitie So one, 3.340.495 2 123228 63.6 
Diabiity, Other hat Auto: 26666666 cc. ie 3 424,729 137,199 7a Auto Prop. Damage ............. nae eashatn 1308.1 30 "698,528 534 
RRR A ic San ocicens ands tws cha pane rohtie _ = | SRE aR seRRE DDS 726,935 200 141 412 
WAG EON AMAA eE Bessa o05ie pices oaesseneeeis 1,754,920 57,759 4 Pep: Other Phanvsuia 2 10 72" ei a 
elle I cadens cr svnsdviccnes 110,116 64,235 58.3 See een etna D As 18,737 4,943 26.4 
Py OEE RAY POIO 8 aos 6 srt hosel eis oes ho 61,736 18,833 30.5 Total i pie PEP 
SP ipa Aaa anit nie ete Re ei 46,499 15,340 33.0 eee cas cieeid ghee F202 = $3,571,009 57.0% 
(Continued on Page 40) 
AOA eer cia Sen oe aie ack dar seetal $8,844,629 $3,971,473 44.9% 
Metropolitan Casualty 
PAGER NG a acres as easa orate ais civ stag ane’ Selon cs cacaco holes 8 $179,594 $122,918 68.4% 
PU MMID Seis ete ieee oe cas alla so oneal a Sipiei sia wi Selanne 236,531 81,520 34.5 A 
Group Accident: Ge Plealth! 6.2565 5.c%.s000. 0 604,772 348,594 57.6 , 
WV OReE IS ACCME ocr. opie inte a Sse Win dieses thie 224,190 305,977 136.5 NnNOUNCI Ng 
Laapiity Otter Than Auto -.. 2.000.505.0020 439,648 426,384 97.0 
WNRIEG): MUSAIIR ES cos o's kok c ic ale v4.0 6s0is'ons oR RIS es 1,659,735 1,099,630 66.3 U 
Aiito eProp, DaMaee 2.65. sec 05es sas se saceses 590,648 397,112 ya FEDERAL’S ALL PURPOSE 
PETES CINE Gl cose aa ee So as Bh ele Sale 58,506 25,591 43. 
Pe OS (eer Testy AGE a gs ivioio ews pies ele are ee 16,312 4,227 25.9 HOSPITAL EXPENSE PROTECTION 
[es tu 21 1 RAR Ire a anny Io Seca ise care Ire Ae 19,824 5,467 27.6 
PITS sete Sh ss eM OEE win eink oneal 94,060 31,894 33.9 
"no RA MEW i BRE eal AR ORE ARN 146,728 49,064 33.4 $150.00 per re for 18 weeks any 
BMGRinVe AMO UNCLE fs. h ctsisisys, sia.aie- asic mie erecta 251,477 73,841 29.4 one accident or illness 
1 icra! D ie) | Sepa a ae eRe SE De 283 1,526 539.2 
I RE RTC ROD $4,522,308 $2,973,745 65.8% Important! 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire ‘ ‘ ; 24-Hour World-wide coverage. 
Asis MORNE CSR og Walon ey ge iy suave eh" ob Sto ace 30,636 19,982 65.2% . a ‘ 
Sprinkler and Water Damage .............. 7,709 1,842 Zar Pays an addition to Workmen s Compensation. 
Free choice of Hospital. 
Wetale nue k ened otwka Meet eas $38,405 $21,824 56.8% Pays $75.00 for Childbirth, Pregancy or Miscarriage at Home 
Michigan Mutual Liability or in Hospital regardless of weekly indemnity. 
RECARO eee ox POR Ar Ey OS AREAS $46 = “ % 
WUiGey ilacal sings 8616201) ee eR ae eae eae 4,121,045 2,455,598 9.6 ° ! 
Uantiiay Oder Tha Awio .........00020000- 615,060 699,420 1137 Flexible! 
PUNO AETANSNEY! oa ciais’s-vists Wwe wel Ph-s Sa dleea see scene 585,163 431,307 73. 
dito wiecons amiaeel joc os cater eacaeanecaans 251,166 175,086 69.7 Benefits een J be used to pay for every type of expense——-room, 
I kites segue stn seen ncnn 34,210 28,161 82.3 board, drugs, dressings, ambulance, hypodermic injections, blood 
P. D. Othe Poeeea ID eh pasate ase alas Sikes 149,280 50,945 34.1 * 
Glass ehncaciles Meh Ve LRN 463 146 31.5 transfusions, x-rays, dental care, wonder drugs, etc. 
PS VENERATED SEE PUROTE: icine) a: crsiece a oreo sie 6 '9/6:0s-0 10s 96 26 ZFA 
LPRAIE yy SOREHUS. 4c s se tds scasaiwnoees ees 39,278 12,360 31.5 Note Carefully! 
Total ORR e Ala 'e 6-66 8 8S Weems $5,795,807 $3,853,058 66.5% Immediate coverage for accident, no waiting period for sickness 
Middlesex Mutual Fire after initial thirty days. 
AVEO Oo libionimee oral wsheebaakenat $191,987 $96,256 50.1% No reduction of benefits because of age. 
Sprinkler and Water Damage «.1.6.:........ 1,029 171 16.6 
=i RCN Ec [ae ae rs er EC Rea $193,016 $96,427 50.0% SOLD TO RISKS UP TO AGE 64 
Millers National MR. BROKER! Even if your clients now carry some hospital expense 
Sprinkler and Water Damage .........+.-+- $5,069 $2,508 49.5% protection—they need this extra coverage. They can use these benefits 
' : to pay for Nurse Service. Medical or Surgical Service—or any other 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire b heat. 4 = ey 2 k 
NR Nn cts FFA ids Kedah ens 44s $5,930 $3,618 61.0% expense—can be purchased in units ranging from $25.00 per wee to 
Sprinkler and Water Damage ...........++. 686 asad be $150.00. For example, cost for $25.00 weekly benefit for male risk is 
only $6.25 annually. 
UN inchs can eyes $6,616 $3,618 54.7% re 
iii iat Uh! For full details write or phone 
PRE eA EN ss cea Five aso 65 léiaia als a Sisiete'e $12,461 $21,503 172.6% 
TENTH Co fyi toe 0) |p Ne Docs a Rg 4,653 4,047 87.0 THE ARNOLD be YEARWOOD AGENCY 
\uto RG LATS ooo ciate cae See ai tals wee aia hoa 106,302 36,112 34.0 
© lS EERE 13 Scien FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
So Ts aL SRE RO tet Eo OE DI 5,081 —1,593 ee (Battle Creek, Mich.) 
Bee sce sbnk pices $128,510 $60,069 46.7% 110 East 42nd Street - - - New York 17, N. Y. 
National-Ben Franklin OXford 7-3870 








PC etm Eo 20) 11 a ec OO PRL $6,737 $3,250 48.2% 
PULO? PEON ADaINASS: |. panies cs arse st see eetee 2,642 2,196 83.1 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ional Casualt 
PP {a eee c ce ee ee pee Sue as $712,089 $511,626 71.8% 
ET SS EE eee eee rey Coe tan 716,948 459,017 64.0 
Group Accident & Health ..............6++ 1,616,984 1,133,623 70.1 
AVES eS re fC C1) eR ee ene Oe era eee ee Sa 45,085 21,891 48.6 
fsabinty Other Than: Arto .....:.2.4.<..006s0 38,180 37,330 97.8 
Weis aula 20. so565 eek che cee ee ete esis 150,154 90,168 60.1 
Auto Prop. Damage Pele er eats 55,721 24,430 43.8 
AGI AOBION | -u 5 oes aac sot oee hap eaere se 12,096 7,948 65.7 
Pee) Retest pasta AMIGO oo ckcsbcncoeees sacs 2,362 —236 22. 
WI cea lor iwea are e ea saee ioe oer e es ke 1,169 6,270 536.4 
SRS re ree et er ar 4,112 —2,207 Ste 
Finks ee ee ee ee ecnee tore 2 14,338 2,721 19.0 
ray nl AMIEL Ga sete eee osaans sees oes 17,507 12,421 70.9 
Dita: 3 Seiichi ilewr esas $3,386,745 $2,305,002 68.1% 
National Fire Fe - - 
EN ee CL eke. Sia euo aah cae ease eens $714 $25 3.5% 
Health A Re ED ee SEE PT, Re 206 sees ee 
DV grenei 5 GOIN: 6.65 0en sae eden ndcaweke nae 44,214 6,564 14.8 
Laninitey Other Wha Aste 6c .2 5.0 uiec ons >i 22,828 19,728 86.4 
Sens MIARIiy Reece eae eee 188,316 57,016 30.3 
Auto Prop. Damage Se rer : 67,502 37,497 B95 
RSet is AM MGHON  o oirc ca donc sem acs «$546 554.0 5000 367,615 169,420 46.1 
P23) ther Than Aste’... ..c...0.025.0 arn AEX 7,492 11,891 158.7 
WOMB. lane sts bare muais Liek waco bate 143 79 59:2 
2p oR ie IOGEAR ROL helti a Ont e hae ent Ce 806 ee ees 
CHEESE EL Oy oe ee teee ere wen eee 6,732 2,336 34.7 
etnte ONG RPE: okccknss bs sonese ae cane's 8,957 865 9.7 
Britten a pias eek eee en cd cogceutits 11,149 2,579 23:4 
Bete hea oes eae ee ey : $726,674 $308,000 42.4% 
National Surety Group 
(National Surety Corp. and National Surcty Marine Corp.) 
Group Accident & Health .................. $6,131 $2,301 37.5% 
fc ROTA! © Cor eee Eee eee : 337,708 274,208 81.2 
Laabitity Other Dnan Auto: ...06.05.5 00660500 201,547 122,820 60.9 
Den OR IMENT 7 eee ae A as Dine ao 560,201 339,301 60.6 
BUG HN SOARES nc Aw cress sak eee seta 196,705 108,447 eR | 
ASNis ESRI co cewichcs cece anc os cers beer 45,998 17,022 37.0 
Bo) a oener a Me AGN =, 65s kk e Seo eemen 16,085 5,907 36.7 
NNER hE ee ek EER REL oR oboe wee 872,444 568,885 65.2 
I ds ee ee ee 918,044 —182,120 a 
Renee A Os Cen ee ieee eee! 2 MR s ee 111,438 45,942 41.2 
ReRTRSI AT: Dee ADIN ooo ane ene nipeisions 905,392 323,529 a5: 
PRN en 98 os eee $4,171,693 $1,626,242 39.0% 
National Union Fire 
ORRRAER cote cele ee oe eee iwics CLeae ae ai $17,124 $1,716 10.0% 
New Amsterdam Casualty 
RW cto kei ce vouteeese se eyea ease $101,878 $39,835 39.1% 
EES Se AC Le OL ee er ey re a ee 29,925 10,457 34.9 
Group Accident & Health .................. 291,489 100,183 34.4 
VOMIeH 6 AOODID. cc-ocecoceosebhawekensoaes 3,061,551 1,745,284 57.0 
Esnpty <otner Laan Atta: < .i:.6%6.6.2.08000% 1,479,384 1,124,607 76.0 
Ritts PRIMES 25 0 kes bp ek bobsse baxeeeun« 3,883,021 2,757,855 71.0 
AU WOOD: TPAMACE ooo sess cise sawn ciee 1,336,372 913,707 68.4 
US PORES ooh haat Cae? Cevaeu bet ease 87,000 63,188 72.6 
> Se Oey BHA AMO «oo ou co cae couus cosa 139,502 113,766 81.6 
LR ag RES aoe met es ean ese eee 80,807 88,297 109.3 
RE es Aa Seon, Ae ee a ie a 218,853 13,949 6.4 
Te re re ee, Pe eee 275,117 101,406 36.9 
AMR. TAIN APRS ci bdo od oe be ecesch ake 415,322 618,329 40.5 
Co Ferree NA ars oe $11,400,221 $7,240,863 63.5% 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
RWASS NUTS WASMD oss paces soe knee se uw ome $38,597 $3,773 9.8% 
NO BEN, 5 535 ns Foc scsi ceee ee bneeiees 14,973 1,201 8.0 
Oe gt Me Do) 2 a ed 4,547 1,600 35.2 
JCC) EO ery sear pied are oa $58,117 $6,574 11.3% 
New Hampshire Fire 
SE ge 8 a EE $153,518 $125,695 81.9% 
Sprinkler and Water Damage .............. 3,379 893 26.4 
| ts) ny Rees eee Oa eye $156,897 $126,588 80.7% 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual 
Gronp Accent & Meath . 2... wee 555% $147,291 $79,834 54.2% 
RWONMSIINT DS MOND, nc whx assewe ca cae es Kane 1,136,546 593,655 52.2 
FUSEUID RNIN. hrc hc sins POA aE SENOS 86,790 31,298 36.1 
IG BOD: APAMIBRE 666556555 os dese ncegce els 26,351 10,393 39.4 
CCS CARRS ge Se Ar Oe aie $1,396,978 $715,180 51.2% 
New York Underwriters 
RHINE AREA 0 ab Se wo cas Seas Fee See oe $6,416 $9,004 140.3% 
PINE 0 8XID) SED ANIBON ons 5 nb eee) G ish die e 2,189 918 41.9 
EEE Gn a Re eee eee ene eae 212,403 103,395 48.7 
c. 29 thier Firat ARs ose so sooo chkscks 112,520 67,839 60.3 
PAUNURERS oo ee een ee eS ar 5,581 993 17.8 
CC a ee ee ee $339,109 $182,149 53.7% 





Established 1925 


NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 





Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 
































BRANCHES: 
ATLANTIC CITY JERSEY CITY TRENTON 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Niagara Fire 
PANTO PERTAIN Bee ios lta east hee Sabet $746,257 $525,687 70.4% 
Avie HOD: MOAMAWE- ..uGaveerienndansdedeuan 244,029 155,323 63.6 
NTs O70 | PESTS CUI Re ieee ert ese ei aera era aoe 211,331 97,401 46.1 
SNIED ho osoe Sk teseu aie eter er naee hese 22,326 3,759 16.8 
AMital ss to Rose nw eke eak $1,223,943 $782,170 63.9% 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire 
PAULO IROSIBIOR on acsnaon tom neues waee eae eee $56,226 $20,084 35.7% 
North British & Mercantile 
PAG ItId PROBED see Sco oe Ws nO eee on nia $66,127 $31,772 48.0% 
Pao, Romer Dah Atte 6 os oho in lato sc 1,432 ate 
GURER LAr Raton cease cmticen cee eee e ph ees « ‘4 
rears ANd AMEE: 4 ons eGscadumiseens aos « 9 cone ee 
ST) Til tc |S a are rr eR es Sa oy Ora ge te ane 19,195 1,519 79 
LC) 2), EPR net A area ea $86,765 $33,291 38.4% 
Northern Assurance 
PUG AISI 52s sso sa oma Se Asa aha $73,138 $30,406 41.6% 
[GIANG ones teeny eee NO Lae ale ar 7d 30 1,500.0 
POAT occ tos go ee Sees bee ae chen 10,996 700 6.4 
C15 121 Fegan 06, Sey cok A RS $84,136 $31,136 37.0% 
Northern of New York 
PANIES AOOMISIOID | os eas ops na en eee eae eos $1,232,504 $556,550 45.2% 
SSTY C1 1 12 SS Retin eetey MO ot NS, OE ENC Say ee 8,483 436 sy 
fC) 17 RR Aaa mean rhage $1,240,987 $556,986 44.9% 
North River 
WORKINGS AGOMID, (5c 6i.0i0n 6 si oe sare loew sien os $971 $139 14.3% 
LAability Other: Than Auto 6620.66. <s5006000 2,060 sate oe 
PANDO ACTAIINEN, toa sc sa beak cos oe rameean ess 11,294 4,451 39.4 
AUG ETOP. WIAMARE 26 iiocs nbs aks eos G08 sass 4,008 5,136 128.1 
PAStETD ORS NEBR Sr 57s ania oe pO tc LS 162,177 77,797 48.0 
P39) Commer dian PAGHO: cs kcae os os neo 264 50 18.9 
AGIASS et si oe wy ina Ele oe eae Be ee ee teks 210 ets 
Bitieiary-aNd “Getto. oSusissdearnouseeenes 208 pete its 
SUTLCTE |e EE SSA a ee er en So Rene cian CTE 11,548 2,150 18.6 
Bn, ro ae ee aes PR a ae ae $192,740 $89,723 46.6% 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
PARTE POS ANI Na -sk as ang ons hk bwin os bw $681 . ae %o 
PIE OSD SUPAMARE we. Sie ccs bbe koe wen vos 250 ee Sao 
PSO AMBION .% 05 03.4 o0tbsse)coees wash ccese 15,664 3,813 24.3 
POAC Gian as Wes ue ee ROE EE RC Sues. 3,582 —487 as 
f Et) i) Menara oe IS er $20,177 $3,326 16.5% 
Northwestern Mutual Fire 
PANINI RSG IRION: 22s ako emia. oh eee ne aks $13,635 $7,040 51.6% 
ASIA SS eae Be LEAS en eRe aera kicks Og hee , 
Sprinkler and Water Damage .............. 1,659 —12 
<1) ct pen tO Oe ne Sey ee Ree $15,296 $7,028 45.9% 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
POE bce ck cae ieee ae Ce aS ah ee $64,913 $22,860 35.2% 
SAAN D chh  nck) meee perma ie LN 101,036 64,219 63.6 
Group Accident & Health ..........5..4...: 27,154 6,924 25.5 
Wy OYSNMENS ROOMD. 5d5 6. seo S asks oh $end 700,034 303,968 43.4 
japility Other Than Avito o..o5eoss ose ecsecs 429,475 179,802 41.9 
PASEO TRMEAINEY. fe on ces ee Go eS 922,581 483,243 52.4 
PaO Php; PAMARE 665s Sooshw okie eakc 320,513 146,622 45.7 
ATT ge, © 0) | 1131 c) 1 ne ae 9,971 4,017 40.3 
P. DD AOUNEN AMRAN AAUCO , sajcucccis sd oes. 020s 30,381 15,681 51.6 
BARE en sane Rr tara eeeree as Syn 40,592 21,227 52.3 
ULERY eee hee ie bitsy Ameer eee ac 25 raat serait 
ISIASR nist: Conga em aa ee wie hehe ee Back Ook cee 87,817 30,157 34.3 
punglany, AN MREIt > hcp creer sk ses 5 coe 221,299 79,057 357 
Bowler and Machwtiery. 3666 sds cssiscvne nx 182,864 19,021 10.4 
Bs cc Behe SON Rig ed $3,138,655 $1,376,798 43.9% 
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Have you tried... 


THE 


... for Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


we out service all of our 


our boast, 


competitors 


Write us about an agency 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America's Oldest Bonding Companies 


175 West Jackson Bivd. Sioux Falls 1700 Commerce Street 102 East 9th Street 
Chicago, Illinois South Dakota Dallas 1, Texas Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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re Earned Losses Loss 
New York State Experience Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ooh ss Pennsylvania Fire 
(Continued from Page 40) hehe AMM 63 Stora tiavavaeiesnostiens $110,237 $41,937 38.0% 
Pa: MOtmer Chen! AIO | sony eeb.ccloe senses 70 wats raraty 
Earned Losses Loss Bucplaty and Thett: .o.c.cseswsnseccsseees05 15 ee ee 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio VTIMEMCL o24 ous sc kachunewen Cane eRe Sa heroes 26,952 2,492 9.2 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity 
Liability Other Than Auto ..............000: nae $490 eae Total. ......eeseeeeeerereeees $137,274 $44,429 32.4% 
Auto Liability ere TT Se eT TE Te 2,9 9,06< 20. P 1 ia L be ’s Mut 1 
ee I TRIN, «22-2 -2>s ns 0s ose ~- — we 23.8 Auto rn pea eanenennomeen ieee mE $2,677 —$1,242 %o 
P. D. Ott ae SAND kcccu ss cus osbess sens 4 2 ee ot 
Seat sree tubers : Nee eee eerie ct 2826 536 19.0 Mite’, Wa aa nan aeRO guna kee sees sansa 18,557 129 
Burglary and Theft ...........ccscsccsscsses 1,753 687 39.2 ete Se Ae $21,234 —$1,371 .% 
RGR eho tetas $259,278 $64,743 25.0% Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn. Casualty 
Liability Other Than Auto ............++504- $5,497 — 21.6% 
Ohio F; PANEL ME ADINGY. Sacesachcaseevacscewalieg= esse 16,703 575 3.4 
Auto icles .. et ee $46,644 $13,839 2095 “PRO ETOP DATA Re oi oiks 5550. sia.c sie ns a0 9’ 8,111 10.4 
ERIE ceca nc aGeswa sare severe saa os eeeuese 494 Posi : ACH ASONISION: 3054: oe osu us oodeab pe aeeee ee ss 3,977 243 6.1 
é Pao: AOtner Amin cautO Goan sos esen enews 2,859 —486 siete 
BNL Rete rosea eres bhons 7,138 $13,839 29.4% 
- " Lo i ea OO ee Ree $37,147 $2,361 6.4% 
Old Colony ¢ o% Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire 
Accident .....seseeseeesee cece eee eeeeecnenees Bi $.... PeRPen. Mboiaea sand ANUELE 0< ona ee usc cease 4a ot $2 eae ..% 
Group Accident & Health ............++.++. _ 247 vos vee ® Cn: EEE a I ihd ERTS SS IR 5,035 —1,607 iS 
PNG RID non an va bn ose es aeons esas on pnd oH aad 
Liability Other Than Auto .................. firs Ae 33.4 ames St Oe 5 03 _ $16 ae 
NEE os So hiss carsinson sien 75,405 34,328 45.5 cee wassd iad ” 
Aste Prop. TIAGIORE «os 605s osc sc sw es oeees 31,672 17,739 56.0 Penn. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
ton OT ee re eee 63,460 43,342 68.3 WV iorscrneIS: MOON, ers, o55 os 5 iese ayes vais sis ole wiele cs $31,506 $6,200 19.7% 
ee Ee Cee bE ee eee Sees 1,354 101 7.5 Plapliity ASENCT ANAM WAUEO: 665050005 00006400. 988 —2,416 ete, 
ee eS aes ae ee 132 nlaig is sees Aste mi Mabie. a..0).ctanseeseietoshiess oeahics 7,797 1,452 18.6 
Se ee ne ee eo eee 702 5,000 712.3 AMG OD. MOANA VE sca soso bss suweeecan ees 2,906 —14? ute 
Siena Wek ea hy ety kn SEW ohne bene ere 1,350 754 55.9 Po Other Phan AMO. acca%.c00seswwaeasnes 206 —33 
ietary GHG URC .6 5s sow nk ceessces seesesse 2,737 +s pone 
CATES a ge eee ear aa Ss Se ar 2,866 —172 : MOA ein sebenosuwawsse sass $43,463 $5,056 11.6% 
RD eho ee ih gu ads $213,149 $111,661 52.4% Philadelphia Fire & Marine 
ijabiulity Omer Dhan Agto. .. <.isasessce 2s $105 oe apes 
— PAM ae MRNNALDY.2 ol is stays See Gees oe eae eRe O a eK 16,828 11,404 67.8 
RVeressri Bh AON: ccees cc céepswandeccaaus ses $32,303 $45,050 139.5% Auto Prop. Damage biiaie ia flee iP cle a nteie se tole eo a eie oa 7,762 125.2 
cptgopin oa - 8 PMI AGIMRNGT ccs. sce das beau sa nce hee 0,270 40,770 45.2 
Liability Other Than Auto ..........2+-.2+. 6,077 50 i ott dink Than Alea 3 
PORNESS RMMEMNEN: recess 0543s es osuabbckon suns 12,323 3,397 27.6 Fteke So Tee ee ae tee tae eee 44 540 984 
AWS Beran APANARE 665 cic sees couweenscncs. mt aoe sg <ecrss C2SRa A  a rst 2 . 
eerie SEIIOIOR ina oo oe cs ene cease ntaswe senses 2,35 54 23. “Te = 2 appa ila tea an ali eae med seins poe: 
ee WO ee ee ee 295 ac) et DSIMAMBIER fess c Shs uawewisn ces che ae nis eo wes = 4,976 1,687 . 33.9 
REE Coes cao cece OR EE RES eCE eons soe e es 29 ; : 
eee Re APARNA oe DIE Hee IE 122 EC) 1 Ra Ree ee $118,963 $61,863 52.0% 
RINE GH ASIENE ons -ocicen secon see acess 126 Phoenix Assurance 
a 5 pecore em i NUUHoh Coc) LH Ste) WOR S eA St tr eee $17,548 $8,706 49.6% 
Un Eas ssa je aa $58,879 $50,938 BONO T MGnrinlder a wos scceces. siren een einen weer s 4,672 3,444 73.7 
Pacific National Fire pee ; NSAI OA nee Cte baa eeina aol $22,220 $12,150 54.7% 
tig EEC Stent EG ec ost henianaaetakseres $A Bisse. | aces : Phoenix Indemnity 
aD oe se pre > >see heen bene she ee re Ps loex > * ts > ye gids a = AGERE mecrain cet nic naan arin Se eae densa 123,727 30,467 24.6% 
Sprinkler .........60sseeeeeeee sees ee eeee eens 5,017 592 ee igliceipeeeestee inecceneniaeietan . 13,601 , 2'579 100” 
‘ aes, eee eremy es GcotictectIils ca. BE 1 Ue iar serene: ane 12,802 5,809 45.4 
Total... ...seeceeeeeeeeeeeees $6,476 $592 9% Wroekamen's COM. 6.65. 000d ..csseesesesnvsescs 331,609 190,259 57.4 
raonity ther Dhan Autre. sio56sse5sss0s 000s 283,408 90,903 32.1 
Palatine Insurance Co. PUIbD Meta ce ics ou hiise seen ok nie ss sees eee 659,663 328,966 49.9 
Baits PD BRAMIORE © 5 oci 050s sees sseusesenns $23,675 $18,284 772% Auto Prop. Damage..............00+.0.6+50% 236,460 145,770 61.6 
PARE OSE re oe ei 9 oer 13,108 7,265 55.4 PANS ACOUSION o.oicjsinucs «aise sa pulses hmiars wee ewia's 87,564 44,300 50.6 
eer Fo) ea Pet ea ay 11.111 95> : PD Other Than At... 6226500 cons sanes 20,724 6,775 S27 
MMIEIER AG 0 155Gb ine cesses sh oer eer esur ; _v. 
z PRUE be Nocae tes Ooa uaa eh ent Gok acnae ces 4,134 713 WZ 
TDN ES DR ee ee eae ee $47,894 $25,527 BSGG) MEOIS o bewre cree sesh sso seek ees re ess 8,860 4,893 4 
IGIABE secant hac cae ae ae eee Cina uisaaiae wale 39,422 15,068 38.2 
wn RIRRIATY: ANN QMET 45nd aces oeeeGe wan esac 71,986 28,247 39.2 
Patriotic ae ” no BOMEr ine MLACIINICI a his cc ce yrs ob sic ates wisi o's 12,131 20s 19.2 
Auto Collision .......2+seeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeees $44,854 $19,473 43.47% Soriniier Water Damage soso. scesescsniewen ov 1,251 632 50.5 
Sprinkler and Water Damage .............. 367 138 37.6 
= MIQUALS cana authnhowseescaksls $1,907,342 97,713 47.1 
PN iaesssastinriniseses $45,221 $19,611 43.4% ‘ ” * 
Phoenix Insurance Co. 
WWGieeMet Ss SOON. hs coawe sen heeesseeuwG Sees $11,752 $9,210 78.4% 
Pawtucket Mutual ;, Liability Other Than Auto..........cc0ceeee 13,104 10,296 78.6 
aia MIMI ooo cue es ohh enietes seer eee $305,971 $123,335 40.3% | rte e24¢ 2 
eaetty “ ty SILOM IMINULY, open uscd hs ssh ath wena s Saale 53,151 28,805 54.2 
Sprinkler and Water Damage ...........+.- 768 uid a PALO ME TGD; WPAIMACE. 0050s caidnss tosses seeders 18,553 16,124 86.9 
. WSO COGINSION  cscasn ese ckcee season wennes cs 1,062,090 668,260 62.9 
Total.....-2seseeseeseereeees $306,739 $123,335 WD ty tomer Phan Abio.....,..600-2c050..0- "996 842 84.5 
Ray 2c FeV eh csericc et tay Eatebes oss sine 98 mee oe 
Pearl Assurance ION, 5G Ses eee use Rais eam aoe OGM. Gea u sae 2,969 ce ae 
Us ANON 155s ches oot ese seesbasbsaeoun $197,373 $91,231 oO CS SSSA a aaa soso aa are 1,164 262 22.5 
EMMA oes cee cial oul ice E sea aes 4,904 1,860 37.9 Ute laty.OANG. GNEUt ss ass cece xvas saeaie cess ss 2,381 2,892 121.5 
ae ae Sartor 7. cise co cee east eeas seta eines Fon ees 19,083 2,860 15.0 
MMEDI:. cSGbuaeinae ace eee ces ste $202,277 $93,091 46.0% - = 
DIGtA csi beasiet dea tess oye a $1,185,341 $739,551 62.4% 
Peerless Casualty . ae Potomac Insurance Co. 
ME evens bob SSS Sabo Rk Un eeE ee ER OS $152,687 $55,902 306% Group Accident & Health: © ....6.052..00060. $5,049 $1,643 32.5% 
DPA MOMS 5c ohh sek boos eane ner snss 65,542 78,048 120.0 NV AIUMRIREETE BS ASUISID, co 555th sa eins sales iby 90561595, 16,678 5,235 31.4 
faapity Other Than Auto «2. ...:.....0..606 69,423 65,129 93.8 DAabiity. Wither Wnan ANto s6.65s 6 ss 5 2000050 20,011 3,360 16.8 
Pe Se NEE Lo ceiisde sons a cawebaaaecess aces 375,806 187,707 49.9 re) ej oO an ere ee 88,919 47,483 53.4 
tS EOD. SMEEE yb cwsw essen sn Spseeccsbes 7,007 5:13 78.7 PASS Bet ARAM S 5c 55 ca visa iow oho «v5.5 03's vibe. 36,085 14,105 39.1 
MD MNT no ostnc ee uk oess bean ee eee 26,701 19,664 73.6 TONE Fee 000 | UCT 7 Dae er ae arr 412,803 182,080 44.1 
5D, AStee AIA PAID so cisvsnieneceseeecses 2,353 1,286 54.7 PRD) ROter Fat PANUO scab bau cusses succes ose 1,599 14 9 
PRRMMED. sco av cusvekesesaun wives senobexaeeess 19,274 9,293 48.2 Eagan obi cost scp kinke apie posi hiss ie 224 sexe viele 
WONG: Sic cCtet co onucks ceehcakecoeeeenevesee 317,416 —62,743 oo. UID BGA e coer eet scans sce bbs choo ownes 4,541 709 15.6 
RRS CORR Li cee aor re tee Sr 708 316 44.6 inmiaty an Tits oc cncssesn oo ebuiessacee 5,290 672 12.7 
PR Rty MRE MUIEE + pannccaseoeenase secs sae 13,355 4,975 fe OTE on. od gens als Sed seo h ocabicodsibeslea. os 451 —242 rere 
NNIES Scho buseececeeascebbeereeréueseces 52 en cos 
MWAL 5c aye konn see Roo $591,650 $255,059 43.1% 
MMHG bp b2ksea ce Se teteee ees $1,050,324 $365,690 34.8% (Continued on Page 44) 
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Embezzlement Controls 


(Continued from Page 15) 
operations wherein dishonesty 
might originate or occur. 


losses 


Common Methods of Embezzling Money 


Mr. Pratt lists the following as some 
of the more common methods of em- 
bezzling money: 


1. Issuance of checks in payment of 
bills of fictitious suppliers and cash- 
ing them through a dummy, or by 
faked endorsements. 

2. Invoicing goods below 
prices and getting cash 
from the purchasers. 

3. Raising the amounts of checks, in- 
voices ye vouchers after they have 
been officially approved. 

4. Issuing and cashing checks for re- 

turned purchases not actually re- 

turned. 

Pocketing the proceeds of cash sales 

and not recording the transactions. 

6. Pocketing collections made on pre- 

sumably uncollectible accounts. 

“Lapping,” i.e, pocketing small 

amounts from incoming payments 

and applying subsequent remittances 
on other items to cover the short- 
ages. 

8. Forging checks and destroying them 
when returned by the bank, then 
concealing the transactions by fore- 
ing footings in the cash books or 
by raising the amounts of legitimate 
checks. 

9. Charging customers more than the 
duplicate sales slips show and pock- 
eting the difference. 


Padding Payrolls 


10. Padding payrolls as to rates, time, 
production or number of employes. 

11. Failing to record returned purchases, 
allowances and discounts and appro- 
priating equivalent amounts of cash. 

12. Paying creditors’ invoices twice and 
appropriating the second check. 

13. Appropriating checks made payable 
to “cash” or bank, supposedly for 
creditors’ accounts, payment of notes 
or other expenses. 

14. Stealing from the cash register and 
tampering with the tape. 

15. Misappropriating cash and charging 
the amounts taken to fictitious cus- 
tomers’ accounts. 

16. Inc reasing the amounts of creditors’ 
invoices and pocketing the excess or 
splitting with the creditors. 

17. Pocketing unclaimed wages or divi- 
dends. 

18. Pocketing portions of collections 
made from customers and offsetting 
them on the books by improper cred- 
its for allowances of discounts. 


established 


“kickbacks” 


on 


Ni 


Controlling Embezzlements of Cash 
Receipts and Disbursements 


In discussing ways in which to control 
embezzlements of cash receipts, the au- 
thor says in part: “Cash receipts require 
the fullest possible measure of control. 
Misappropriations of such receipts may 
be accomplished either before or after 
they have been recorded. Generally 
speaking, it is easier to detect an em- 
bezzlement of cash if some record of 
its receipt exists. Consequently, in car- 
rying out a fraud exposure survey, spe- 
cial attention should be paid to the pre- 
cautions employed to prevent thefts of 
unrecorded cash receipts, such as cash 
sales and collections of customers’ ac- 
counts.” 

In this connection, it is recommended 
that periodic examinations should be 
made by competent outside certified pub- 
lic accountants at least annually. They 
should include an examination of in- 
ventory schedules as to prices, exten- 
sions, footings and such further tests as 
the situation may require. The audit 
should also cover a comprehensive ex- 
amination and verification of all assets, 
liabilities, net worth, income and expense 
accounts. Mr. Pratt regards as “highly 
desirable” the occasional surprise audit. 

As to control of embezzlements of 
cash disbursements, the author believes 
that effective internal control of such 





disbursements is somewhat simpler than 
for cash receipts. He recommends: 

“All disbursements, except from a 
petty cash fund, should be made by 
check. 

“All checks issued should be serially 
numbered and written either on a 
check-writing machine or in permanent 
ink on safety paper. 

“Counter signatures are desirable, 
authority to sign or countersign 
delegated to not more than two 


with 
being 
respon- 


sible officials. If an error is made in 
writing a check, the check should be 
voided and another issued. 


“Cash disbursement records should he 
independently footed and checked to the 
related general ledger control accounts.” 


Embezzlements of Merchandise— 


Their Control 


In Mr. Pratt’s opinion, embezzlements 
of merchandise are made possible in most 
cases by the lack of proper controls over 
the operations of receiving, delivery and 
inventory. ; 

His over-all suggestion on the “re- 
ceiving” end was that wherever possible, 
the duties of receiving, storekeeping and 
delivery should be handled by three dif- 
ferent individuals. However, where all 
three duties are performed by a single 
employe, “a perpetual inventory should 
be maintained by some other clerical 
employe. In no case should the person 
in charge of the stockroom also be in 
charge of the perpetual inventory rec- 
ords.” He further declares: 

“Acknowledging receipt of merchan- 
dise is by no means a ‘cure-all’ in pre- 
venting embezzlements of incoming 
goods. Frequent physical inspections or 


test-checks of the storeroom to verify 
the quantity of merchandise on hand 
should be made by someone other than 


the person in charge of receiving, stor- 
ing and delivery of the materials.” 
Several precautions on taking a physi- 
cal inventory are given. “Sales clerks 
should inventory merchandise in depart- 
ments other than the ones where they 
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are regularly employed,” Mr. Pratt ad- 
vises. “Persons from departments other 
than the stockroom should be used in 
taking the physical inventory of that 
division. Physical inventories should be 
made entirely independent of the per- 
petual inventory records and the results 
of each such inventory should be 
checked with the perpetual inventory by 
a responsible officer.” 

The author warns that failure to con- 
trol properly the activities of porters, 
messengers, charwomen, janitors and 
other similar employes may lead to large 
inventory losses. 


Control Program for Small Businesses 


To control embezzlements in small 


businesses, the author urges that the 
proprietor or manager assume some of 
the duties of an internal auditor, such 


as scrutiny of transactions, confirmation 
of items and investigation of original 
documents and the amounts and entries 
which result from them. 

Where a manager or owner of a small 
business employs only a bookkeeper, it 
is possible, in Mr. Pratt’s opinion, to 
institute a program of internal audit to 
compensate for the lack of internal con- 
trol. He sees such a program as embrac- 
ing the following procedures: 


1. All cash receipts should be deposited intact 
daily. 
2. All disbursements should be made by check, 


countersigned by the manager or proprietor, 


except such small disbursements as are made 
from a petty cash fund. 


3. Bank 


manager 


accounts should be reconciled by the 


or owner each month. 


4. Occasionally, outgoing customers’ statements 


should be verified with the receiv- 


able ledger and 


accounts 


mailed by the manager or 


owner, 

5. The manager or owner should receive and 
open the mail, particularly during the first 
few days of each month. 


6. The 


cash receipts with his books 


should 
and the 
bank statement. 


manager or owner compare all 
deposits 


shown on the 











S Cities 











Pobey 


policy. 


BALTIMORE 





0A: n insurance company’s service to agents can 
take no more useful form than writing their business, 
year in and year out. Some companies oscillate be- 
tween extreme underwniting liberality and ultra-con- 
servatism. In better times they seek new business ag- 
gressively; when profit margins dwindle, they restrict 
writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how 
the New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in 
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7. Receiving and shipping of merchandise should 


be done by some one other than the book- 


keeper and carefully checked by the 
8. All should 


proval of the manager or 


manager. 


journal entries receive the ap- 


owner, especially 

those having to do with returned sales, allow- 
ances and bad debts. 

9. The should be 


appropriate 


bonded for an 


bookkeeper 
amount. 


Fidelity Bond Protection 


In his final chapter on “Fidelity Bond 
Protection” Mr. Pratt gives recognition 
to George A. Conner, manager of the 
Fidelity & Deposit’s fidelity department, 
for his intelligent approach to the ques- 
tion of how much bond protection should 
be carried. He stresses that “employers 
should think in terms of possibie losses 
big enough to do them serious harm, not 
in terms of such inconsiderable losses as 
might result from petty pilfering.” Mr. 
Conner’s sizeup of recommended amounts 
of coverage follows: 

Group I—insureds which sell service 
with relatively small percentage of assets 
represented by equipment or merchan- 
dise inventory. ... Recommended amount 
of fidelity coverage—(1) $2,000 per class 
\ employe under a primary commercial 
blanket bond; (2) $1,500 per class A em- 
ploye under a blanket position bond. 

Group 2—insureds which sell services, 
with relatively large amount of 
represented by equipment but with 
merchandise inventory. . 
mended amount of fidelity 
5% of gross sales ; 

Group 3—insureds engaged in the sale 
or manufacture of durable goods such as 
automobile companies and dealers, auto- 
mobile equipment companies, lumber, 
furniture, machinery and metal com- 
panies. Recommended amount of 
fidelity coverage—5% of current 

Group 4—insureds engaged in handling 
and selling food, drug and chemical prod- 
ucts. Recommended amourt of fi- 
delity coverage—l10% of current assets or 
5% of gross sales. 

Group 5—insureds engaged in the yen- 
eral merchandising or wearing apparel 
business. Recommended amount of 
fidelity coverage—l10% of current assets. 

As a final word, Mr. Pratt says that 
“under no circumstances should fidelity 
bond protection be considered as a sub- 
stitute for adequate preventive 
measures. It should be regarded as 
merely a needed form of supplemental 
protection.” 


assets 

small 

Recom- 
coverage 


assets. 


loss 


Bank’s “Most Seened” Man 
Stole $60,000 Over 20 Years 


A “stunned” 
hurt than angry recently when he learned 


bank president was more 


that a veteran employe had embezzled 


$60,000 from the bank over a 20-year 
period. 
William president of the 
Chelsea Savings Bank, Mass., 
said it had not been decided whether 
to press criminal charges, but added the 
employe’s connection with the bank was 


Sev ered. 


B. Denison, 
( helsea, 


“IT was stunned when the auditors 
made their report to me and told me 
who was involved,” Mr. Denison said. 


“T would have 
most honest at the 
was discovered by 
and auditors. 


said this person was the 
bank.” The shortage 
state bank examiners 


One Strength i in Common 


The most successful agents and bro- 
kers have one strength in common: They 
take great pains to organize themselves 


in such a fashion that they keep in con- 
stant and regular touch with every client 
that failure 


on their books. They realize 


to maintain close relations is not only 


short-sighted policy but fundamental er- 
ror. What applies to an insurance com- 
pany must also apply to producers. At 
least once a month, it is important to 
devise a scheme—in our case, this 
“Broadsheet”—to show every connection 
that he is constantly in mind. 
—Norwich Union “Broadsheet” 
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New York State Experience 
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Earned 
Company Premiums 


Providence Washington 


RU NEe EME SS cn hon SG canubabes eeseaese $211,450 
RIG ESOP: BPAMNIACE. ii cc cae ee senses ees 69,205 
RONEKS MCHMEGEOIR! ba Sigs os on 6 bee hh s bs alee 239,608 
I STINET - owas cs seataekisas ns sa Soh aa pees se 7,069 

etl cceebent skceconks ioe $527,332 


Providence Washington Indemnity 


Wrenner S COOMID: 055k vccsa-ccee se $27,817 


Laabiity Other Than Auto... .....6sc5ccc. ese 14,188 
ASitis MMA INlbaT oe <x ek hos cones heneoeceass <r 26,992 
SS NOR, SOAMADE, -b cus cenes es eolusbexises 10,394 
Peo eather Than Auto. 6.2066. 3.540665 ie 3,305 
BROMER Looe odes the eR Awe peers weRs bas aes 386 
PECL.) Co ea bak web Oa a Sk OMAN Da ee SRN 2 OO 45 1,003 
RGIS 20) Oe SR Oe bi Reha cs epicaie 2,061 
Hite Eh a ae (ei bo 0 a ee ea ea ae 2,514 

PTAs cs cakekessGhewsn aren $88,720 


Provident Fire 
Auto Collision $20,727 


Sprinkler Robt StS GIT Res 4924 


Public Service Mutual 


SRA, cook cece be nb ab kees eae eant ren ces tes $153,53. 
tied 6 AGIND: | ona cs cham cs eee ness 1,418,205 
[AAD ite ASiNer LAN AMG: ce.0c ssn sens 040 5% 1,073,502 


1,340,757 
1,112,756 
268,215 








ul 422°309 
Collis Sees 52 
P93; Other Dhan AiW6:..c5as4ca.c0rshe%s 56,579 
EC ET Fee gece ee rg Rena ee oe $5,845,908 

Quaker City Fire & Marine 
Hid SSIMMIDRy bscactacons yess cs oseuesess $2,115 
TD Sy ROE EE ETE Te ee ett een a 700 
PAN cuca ae tee ek $2,881 


Quinc 


y Mutual Fire 


Collis 


$155,296 


13,466 


(cy eee $168,762 


Reliance of Philadelphia 


' 


$23,210 





1.989 
6,013 


Total ate diate Pare : $403,866 


Rochester American 


Reiis a IMENEN e annle tea Fee e asa keen sao sass $12,094 
Reh 2 CNS IPAMNADR 5 sco asincinse 2 som iemipe ose’ 4,646 
Auto Collision ........ SP ec Hae eee ens 53,792 
ilar ey AN PEN, oo boo co ace sonseeicenad : 32 
op Cc! SRE AO ea ee ee 5,729 

SAPEat. Coes pc eee $76,293 


Royal Exchange Assurance 
Auto COOMISION «2.002.500 


TT L-ler 
sprinkle 


$16,586 
2,965 


$19,551 


$10,281 
11,678 
41,816 
$36,647 
411,349 
1,137,165 
100,760 
66,020 
17,666 
290,782 
42,679 
74,576 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 





“$2,941,419 





Losses 
Incurred 


$4,011 
3,055 
2,263 
2,328 


$59,369 
719,873 
520,888 


160,392 
216,443 


14,234 


$2,946,510 


$592 


$77,292 
956 


$78,248 


$400 
14,884 
33,817 
18,034 
100,554 
605 


437 
2,094 
288 


$171,173 


$10,250 
1,792 


26,578 
967 


$39,587 


$10,437 
304 


$10,741 


$2,890 
3,033 
11,084 
404,193 
307,925 
862,372 
256,167 


$1,904,320 


Loss 
Ratio 


40.0% 


IL. 
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Company 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 


PACE ho aty issih osisheg au wees pee OR es 
PAPUAN! 5c a sesh a chp oaks keris decors 
Group Accident & Health............. 
Wy ores SOOM): 6s oo. eesousennes 
Liability Other Than Auto... .......-<< 
RING SAAD, 6 oes.cc.sas kaa heaeed oe ens 
Auto: ETON: PAMALE sc case ckeic sass ss 
PUG AOOMIMON 4. 5.050105 nace nia oe pee 
P43: Other Than Auto: sasccscse- os 
RAEI Lelie cites Sale oes meee bars 
PIN. wai ss aes ake ue han epee 


Glass 


BiUinmiary sand. WON. 9 jcc. cyds cats e 
Boller and Mlachinerys 6.14 i600 ca wees sees 


Sprinkler 


St. Paul Fire & Marine 


Att MCGLUSRON «ass o5. oc pness sal ceakwas 
PMU T Gass can gaia oe en ene ee 


BMG ceased ae Seek 


Seaboard Fire & Marine 








July 3, 1953 

Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

pansies $327,117 $193,850 59.3% 
Dats iataae 220,960 158,643 71.8 
Seay de 1,763,420 1,132,061 64.2 
acon hae 6,135,456 3,222,162 52.5 
Pace 3,743,749 2,139,113 57.1 
Seieees 12,378,419 6,343,126 51.2 
aes 3,514,747 1,516,826 43.2 
SP Sole oe 1,843,510 953,237 51.7 
Se Sata we 425,534 120,005 28.2 
Peg asa 300,927 1,779 6 
te gtaes 120,439 8,327 6.9 
Reena 539,955 185,521 34.4 
pose ie 1,450,877 502,152 34.6 
Aen 134,506 11,530 8.6 
Troe eae 126,061 25,889 20.5 

ae ek $33,025,677. $16,514,221 50.0% 

Kari uee $157,764 $86,191 54.6% 
Cee 23,541 2,169 9.2 

Joe $181,305 $88,360 48.7% 

eee Pee $25,919 $10,219 39.4% 
pete ieies 1,767 753 42.6 

ae $27,686 «$10,972 30.6% 








|g ce PARMAR TY 09 O05 





Aone Neen 
wane, 
ene, i 
Men 
a 
*s 


TRAFFIC MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Speak out for better licensing 
of drivers, inspection of vehicles, 
uniformity of regulation, 
enforcement of traffic laws. 


Speak ouf. 


90 JOHN STREET 





NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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New York 


Company 
Seaboard Surety 
WiGTEINGNS OUI: cia yc is. sknasdicnevevdecees 
Didpiity Oiner Pha Att. o6 bcc os ccc sooo 
ANID PEr a DINE ira cas ary acts whe 4 ad adaniewece 
Jak We Edo) cg E014 ee 
P2d9> AQURGE 1 DAN PUCO? oo 2 Fo oe sie dio kd de wis atone 
Fidelity 
Surety 
BUSTA Y AMG“ PMOEE 5.665 oo oie 560 4k oid 9 9 6 Sig les 


EMG. adie oop os oo 


Sea Insurance Co. 
\uto Liability 
AGEO 8 TP I AUTIANEE casi ci nia sare ood vd ois eave boas 
\uto Collision 
Sprinkler 


Security of New Haven 
Wilemie ty S Heat Dea peiecis a's oot ics) hc seen ees 
Liability Other Pian Ato... 3 6cscaicc cess ce eee 
ACE fog | Ly CUS) A eae Rg a a 
ATCO UIE TOM AIM eile 2 ola vale ead bk sia tanic: onrerete 
ATMO MOOI SEOs estes hits o-oo hossBioa ones occu 
Fidelity 
Surety 
JG STN, A Pe rc eae EE te Sh 
DUPeIaRy ANG: TNetbssv acs ecw shea sia cdisa caus eels 
Sprinkler 


Security Mutual Casualty 


Group Accident fe Tears... i. eas aces ede o's 
WVIGTRATIG IS MOOEID: ovis wore ese o oe dite conleac aon 
Liapiity Ofiter Phan Ait: 4.5 66ee vnc cles « 
gh Pee Le: 1 0) 1 apa A pa 
peike Opi ad oc, | Samp WUE 0 co, Can a te 
PEO OO OMIA sade roe ain yak cioe eee Oe 
RGIS sors 2 rere nani awie rede ence oases ses 
BURSIAT YANO IMENT: vgctte onde eset wecedwaed se 

OUAN ocue cbccte nig sae cans 


Security Mutual Liability 
WV ORRIN SOON oe estrous sin cso leis Guiles Decals 
rabiurty Other Unan Autos. is. conve sos sacs 
Auto Liability 
NULO ME ROM? MDAINGOE oc bronsciei seule s cece ee ae 
Auto Collision 


Springfield Fire & Marine 
GTOUDTACCIGENT AGE TACAIUIS osic.cc 5 owas cick heels 
Bulfoj el orrt shy HG Lo): 57 SRR er ee Am 
IAB iby Other whan Altes; clsse8-0e ved cod 
Auto Liability 
AUTOM TOP MO AMAQE a. s aes aannhawisies 6.0 oat 
Auto Collision 


Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


uaeATY: SAIN) AONE 25.0604 acs sicia encase alan oor «oot 
Sprinkler 


Standard Accident 
Accident 
Health 
Group: AcciGent or, FICAIM 05. 66 6% ooh de ke ews 
WIENER SAC DIIDS Suites kash oa occ divine dee eke 
Liability Other Chain AUto.a.icc 2 cece canes 
Auto Liability 
PORLOUE TODS WOAMGAIE, os Sin ¥irssn sledisis iniecsme omS 
\uto Collision 


PSCRRNGY? cosa cioteroiarsde siols ioe ao descsitve ie Se. assis emis 
Surety 
Glass 


chro co ERC ROP mes Rete ane, Oe 


Standard Fire of Connecticut 
Auto Collision 


Sun Underwriters 
Auto Collision 


State Experience 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER—CAS 


UALTY-SURETY PRODU 






































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$3,800 ae eee 
254,683 92,453 36.3 
780 1,350 1a 
309 17 ao 
6,525 ee ey 
160,060 21,733 13.6 
998,630 28,166 2.8 
35,048 7,411 21.1 
$1,459,835 $151,130 10.4% 
—$26 eae % 
—10 —128 Ne 
25,980 4,262 16.4 
5,536 6,634 119.8 
$31,480 $10,768 H.2% 
$22,380 $12,644 56.5% 
10,027 6,255 62.4 
74,398 39,759 53.4 
25,482 14,792 58.0 
84,649 45,810 54.1 
1,133 411 36.3 
15 : 
1,040 ; kre 
2,778 517 18.6 
3,994 2157 54.0 
15,943 —252 
$241,839 $122,093 50.5% 
$140,441 $148,300 105.6% 
189,892 221,823 116.8 
62 —3,216 aes 
33,647 13,598 40.4 
9,204 11,299 122.8 
3,852 2,186 56.7 
? 

38 Pee 
$377,138 $393,990 104.5% 
$793,435 $381,968 48.1% 
1,847,380 919.306 49.8 

342,241 159,937 45.4 
110,923 6,477 5.8 
256 —2,804 : 
35,393 3,008 8.5 
19,942 7,675 38.5 
$3,149,570 $1,471,167 46.7% 
$7,000 $3,256 46.5% 
369,919 105,812 28.6 
155,053 115,729 74.6 
619,904 327,336 52.8 
223,622 97,310 43.5 
480,402 275,059 57.3 
19,066 2,161 is 
20,064 Shoe . 
24,672 605 25 
29,004 10,096 34.8 
60,947 19,784 32.5 
19,605 1,134 5.8 
$2,029,258 $958,282 47.2% 
$64,223 $27,448 42.7% 
14,900 464 a) 
171,719 73,336 42.7 
1,097,607 711,414 64.8 
739,106 584,070 79.0 
2,136,294 1,663,206 77.9 
780,992 550,936 70.5 
6,592 142 2.2 
117,794 39,391 33.4 
79,503 61,973 78.0 
604,506 9,352 1.4 
104.629 50,133 47.9 
182,666 112,462 61.6 
$6,160,531 $3,884,327 63.1% 
$1,536 $174 11.3% 
6 eee 
5,612 
$7,154 $174 2.4% 
$886 —$77 a, 


Company 


State Insurance Fund 
Disability Benefits 
Workmen’s Comp. 


NBO ala ate hae soe ee ok 


Sun Indemnity 
Accident 
Health 
WEOCHIRGIG COMME. ooo o soos csccases<cvdccecnu 
bidity Other Thati Autos o. <5 oc ccecciccnncss.s 
Auto Liability 
AIOE 100. DAMAGE? so. cocccic ccs cwaseeses 
Auto Collision 


Fidelity 


Surety 
Glass 


ROMA ei ans se mctae ie 


Sun Insurance Office 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler and Water Damage................ 


ROAR Ma Wotintcdcacesanaely 


Traders & Mechanics 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler and Water Damage 


1705 6) ne I eee Aone 


Transcontinental Insurance Co. 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 
P. D. Other Than Auto 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Sprinkler 


Nr os rie re eee ed 


Transportation 
Accident 
Health 
Auto 


Collision 


MOOR ce sdcinine acts stk cs th cpa A 


Travelers Fire 
Auto Collision 


Glass 


i OB at kets Suv ats Cairo s hanes 


Travelers Indemnity 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Auto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 
P. D. Other Than 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 


Auto 


Se Sel PN ane Nee 


Travelers Insurance 
Accident 
Health 
Group Accident & Health 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health .............. 
Workmen’s Comp. Laer rene Sage ob 
Liability Other Than 
Auto Liability 


Jy 1 a eee eon Aes 


PNQEATR Ge. borden pate 


Twin City Fire 
Auto Collision 
Sprinkler 


ME QSE APU ood ace crac wince’ ees 


Union Assurance Society of London 
Auto Collision 


SSP EEN ERED aah desc ew epee oh cana ins ow a ckiwtory clave 
[USE| Se ee 

Union Ins. Society of Canton 
Fike CATER Seo LVRS 2" 1 ip eR A ae Na Ag 
SPE EPHIO TS cca nape tr Hees Gee siele acing coe ements 
PRM 4a siecmiasie staat sau ois 


CTION & SALES EDITION 


Earned 
Premiums 


$2,343,211 
60,923,339 


$63,266,550 


$85,682 
76,739 
688,765 
380,315 
1,275,644 
428,163 
32,659 
35,514 
29 082 
10,477 
71,144 
272,421 


$3,386,605 
$587,675 
11,500 


$599,175 


$195,145 
2,734 


$197,879 


$379,491 


$5,321 


10,463 


$3,350,606 
26 
16,100 


$3,366,732 


$14,711 
761,346 
15,014,467 
107,811 
9] 
778,300 
308,737 
545,683 
407 436 
933,380 
662,465 


— 


$26,134,427 


$2,240,911 
235,006 
15,595,417 
10,383 
19,928,453 
5,182,439 
2,725,171 


$45,918,780 


$32,818 
10,605 





$45,507 


$5,042 
745 


$5,787 


Losses 
Incurred 


$1,149,014 
49,101,008 


$50,250,022 


$31,530 
22,748 
332,262 
277,126 
723,624 
234,449 
13,116 
12,954 
9,922 


23,556 
182,616 


$1,863,903 
$264,162 
190 
$263,972 
$110,510 
1,234 


$111,744 


$179,600 


$2,332 
5,074 


$1,896,864 
8 
7,( JOO 


$1,903,938 


$14,888 
369,187 
10,079,261 
3,771,862 


295,319 
154,801 
607 532 
135,809 


$15,845,541 


$964,597 
84,161 
10,927,031 
11,290 
10,927,835 
3,009,033 
1,885,973 


$28,409,920 


$17,774 


$17,824 


Page 45 






















































Loss 
Ratio 


60.6% 


43.0% 

35.8 

70.1 . 
108.7 

54.8 

69.60 

69.2 


61.9% 


39.2% 






111.6% 
363.6 









144.0% 
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Universal Indemnity 


New York State Experience PUIG LAAN 22; ova se deh Ook eee sa uma eels $96,818 $68,251 70.5% 
30,744 29,559 83.1 












































AMCG a NOD, WPAMAe oo on oS vee as bce as i 
Company pag en “see Sete 5 OG 5 $127,562 $93,806 73.5% 
United Firemen’s Insurance Co. gs Utica Mutual 
Auto | RMNUAMA ne di nels Rinks ne RATE Sine ee RN $14,829 $4,808 32.4% PAUOU Leth ar serene tis cota n ewe anions ees si $17,421 $6,590 37.8% 
STOIC t cwss auc sautenk casnene soo eaneses « Pea 4,047 170 ae ISTO A CIGENt Oo ACAI sa wu 6c nat aes 383,802 268,212 69.9 
s ee ee PUN OIMANICH IS NOOIID),, onc isiki gl velo nies is sie oe 0 Se 8,193,554 3,973,319 48.5 
PNOMMRGs Stun uiurene ake ccto see $19,476 $4,978 22070 “Anability Other Than Auto... o35... 6c <n0s ec 604,151 346,308 57.3 
PUTO ONIN 45 ag oie eee Oo ONG ais So rk 4,695,572 2,862,202 61.0 
United National Indemnity Auto Prop. Range sr oee ee ee) Eres eae 1,769,157 899,279 50.8 
C1 ae) 6 ei re $349 st stop. “sito NGollision |... c.5.<5 J eGhcan esas osteo se ets 504,089 186,652 37.0 
SGRER ont pea iba ot ve RE rd cial 2 ah id Pad. other dan Autos. irene Sess ch sss 181,406 90,119 49.7 
Group Accident & Health................00- 223 are or G1ASS o.oo oe eee e owen ee eeen etc nsusacvenseses 30,747 13,939 45.3 
PE EES ME OR one ee eee 21,752 24,098 110.8 siiwiate GANG AME. ods ok cs cua ab entae neces 25,341 15,484 61.1 
Laamiity Other Than: Ate: <<... 66.066 en sccc 13,670 27,350 200.1 aa ———-—— 
Auto Liability ...... Sak RS, ee it 89,969 128,771 143. sit 5 9 order ee ara sada sa yoe $16,405,240 $8,662,104 52.8% 
Auto Prop. Dama 30,266 22,497 74.3 
Auto Collision .....-......--0ssssseeeeeseeees 10,686 14,610 136.7 _ Utilities Mutual 
2 I ». Other PRE RN soak knoe eens cc sules veer ef 32.9 WV Olesen SSO. 6.05). 6 oes nsdn cose $2,473,007 $1,302,888 52.7% 
RCL oo. eo 6e est ca es cans cnc nieeeedes sone ss ~ Je] —Li.) 
ig BE ee VR nears. farce Paneer ttn ee ee AR eS “4 - . ye Vigilant Insurance Co. 
WO vents a a aac ei fi — i woe IIE MSOINEION cece eae rite se ean cs eaen aoc oe $9,170 $1,936 21.1% 
Sorekic RE AAUOLU i654 sibin dig eo sien sae sie ne mae i Tisai BInEy and AMEN Gus.sch.sstansiee pa uesmseas 45 er gi: 
POPE Sheree RSL ere Hereet Rese Arbo eNehe a see OMe AMEE cried evel phiers tai oem en Gonsaets abe 2,660 —1,914 
Musee ee Aer ek ole Vint $172,103 $216,841 126.0% LIST Ch Need Sa oes ee ee $11,875 $22 2% 
United Services Automobile : 
Auto Liability .............. $189,776 $13,697 7.2% co 50"1 5 etiuaaaaamnamactliaalal “ — , 
“son  seerayy ST a gaa hear ala aaa yar sete "26,958 424. BUDO MEGUNSION |. a disnuiss pnee wn aa en ahs sae rine $26,361 $12,746 48.4% 
uto rop be bo. ee a ee a a) WI ,OLe £0, FIC ae Sori WEN Ae tke bat Ueda ae 1 IR pe 
Rete HMMM 5 fo. 5 oaks oud std eka hay os 117,895 47,696 ag rr eae eong ieee eaqatiine guide echies > wake 
Tot 7 $371. 204 — G22 35] . 23 Be % MOIAle. case dea ceo ci sete $26,645 $12,741 47 8% 
See 4. o:4.6 60.66 6:0:6.0 5 64 2 0 0 0.5:0'0:616 s pot od. Cc 
: Westchester Fire 
~ Eanes Paaes Chey —n ~_— 57 ge Workmen's Comp, .........0...4:0eeeee eee ees $3,937 $290 74% 
He: a5 PAR: Sea Pisin ie Pit bit mmole s/o) eis = ie i> #487 Rl Weise wie O0 537 372 ¢ LAapiity (other Phan Ato... .4da6e6e45 000000 4,263 2,203 51.7 
UE ieee ed kee She TERE LR Oe Owe eA RRS On ee ws 2,376 37. aes vane 7102 =“ 
anaes Abckhoas te ticntst 120'924 32'923 200 Auto Liability Mies ok atsinid ave tasesia nh aiee pices as woe 17,193 4,901 28.5 
W, aE C. aoe eR ook ta ae ae ae ee 1 300.453 520 368 45,3 Auto Prop. Damage his Vip a ice GES I eA ES 6,947 3,410 49.1 
a tka setae pongo eee Pa Auto Collision .........0. 602-00. cee see eeen cece 231,753 115,689 49.9 
ee “Liability een ee eer es b et sins eel trees 1.927679 1.330051 re PPA MONE? Aan PAUIO S. sic4 cos sae ss sa nq 368 250 67.9 
Wi. PSE (goo 60% ku Fives se bclbd ose done oas IS/ ,O/ woU,U: YY, rene 7 
Auto. Prop 682 726 450274 66.0 Glass eo Seen eee ee teen e tenet eee 497 194 39.0 
betes Coll 43.295 33'349 tiie Burglary and Theft................ssee coos 337 584 173.3 
P| eon 79'956 3764] <5] SAAT oo aie, Sooo dn oak ean ev oem ; 11,885 744 6.3 
. . t F mayen Jl, Jae 
ca ase 5 627 2 AQ 222 * ey LPT a ETS See 
ove cl atic a cad acaba San OA neyo “pot a SPE Ce Oe eee $277,180 $128,265 46.3% 
REMC 55.6 5 whe 3 86 00h 95-6 00.665 6 whe bh O Od SOW O80: 6 6 J0,U0- JF,o 20. 
RRR teres Chee ete ceuen TREE een ceow canis 127,111 41,024 32.3 
ites: EV egee\ octet Kal: eee Shes aaa ane ae ery ee 285,163 96,019 33.9 Worcester Mutual Fire 
ee See ee AN Ses) IN ASESHONA 2 axe ho ete tes ab ee ws ote $318,729 $115,310 30.2% 
MMOS coorsiwacika mses ey eee $5,559,409 $3,413,985 61.4% Sprinkler and Water Damage............. we 2,800 890 31.8 
‘Leo Pere oe a ed AUS AN usin eae wm Silene ie $321,529 $116,200 36.1% 
BNE ee asa ore ascuore edb sutenersosss $195,577 $10,091 5.2% : : 
, 26058 v 9'794 287 : Yorkshire Indemnity 
= ci 128/258 50) 336 39.2 PRIOR coche hue oy eau ace pew te neue Sew rina tine $6,081 $1,811 29.8% 
x ne "483 pane SiG VOTRE S NOONAN. vi. cxcewarenineeaiwascow ass 341,754 91,397 26.7 
ee Geer cl eee ere 2.891.905 1,581,987 54.7 Lanpility sotier: Sidi P10: 56%.<nou seas sso =o 182,860 366,072 200.2 
liability Other Tl MIR Gaia ie nal kell a ol 2.274.577 1,999,341 87.9 PUPO A MADUIEN, Scie asc enaea cas eeeeawessby teas 571,736 372,694 65.2 
ea 1 2 ee Ree ne reer ear 4,467,347 3,313,256 74.2 Auto Prop. Damage........-..6.-+ seer sees 200,238 138,950 69.4 
Merfo PFO. DAMA oc onc co nceccieiae wesc ve'esoe 1.574.361 933,894 593 PAINS MOOUAGIOI: pcs se ban we eee came ears wes 88,842 45,031 50.7 
Silas MI bs ca cnc kce LAG Socseces 703,323 335,046 476 = B. D. Other Than Auto...........+++++.0++++- 16,356 4,710 28.8 
ud Wain “Thad Adit... ccd occncdcosws coe 206,320 174,736 847 Fidelity ........ccesescccceeercevceceesnceeaes 8,274 1,437 17.4 
Fidelity ..... kia aaa cea batkn es 573,670 296,976 i) eS ee _ 365 wot ar 
ern Ane Ce arid a ae N hes 2 eg) 514.156 429.402 83.5 IGlaeS* 55S ches ipa etae eels eiola oie ip mieten eer 47,685 17,944 37.6 
OVE OS ee SORE DEO EN 349.793 134.406 38.4 Burplaty. and THEM, asawwd sss s cen GE kuieunes 158,686 80,875 51.0 
Ritraelaiy anal WIR OTEY cick oases ea akeet 846,969 358,945 42.4 4 ———— Se aarti 
Sprinkler and Water Damage................ 15,959 2,280 14.3 Potal. ss. eeeee ee eeee sees s+ $1,622,877 $1,120,921 69.1% 
Maite co acaccketaescre sovsune $14,769,656 $9,628,420 65.2% Yorkshire Insurance Co. 
ASD AGG NISION 02 ou enue Guee sense tases e ess: $12,040 $6,677 55.5% 
United States Fire PSISTAIM GOI oo Sea et sia ake peewee INS Gleraieiy.ets 2,842 377 13.3 
DU GTaen GS MOON, 550-05 katate se kee oes $20,113 $5,374 26.7% tS SS ——_ 
Laanlity (Other Dhan Auto, ..... 2.060.000 040) 14,413 1,582 11.0 AMNTAN GO ns cr rate tins Ete ieee $14,882 $7,054 47 AX 
Asti MAO: coo 5 ks havo ss cats sco sn = esios 62,912 43,904 69.9 
Rito eG ea ARE «cscs ese ok nee e Sees sss csln 25,181 19,253 76.5 . : 
Auto Collision. ae ¢ Ce Py oO ee 243,887 112,062 45.9 Zurich General Accident 
51) Other Thana 2.026 304 15.0 (ee 1c) ae yr eo eee pare on ey Pen ae ee: : $2,947 $296 10.0% 
telnet 1.459 417 28.6 PEGA L iiepay apeetiiey es cee are eats Ab eer ey Se ace pa 2,421 1,442 59.6 
“Ce Te [n-ne 1.849 28 15 Group Piccidente: Maealth 2252 cshuss0ns4 2c 3,654,435 1,890,640 D127 
OE IEEE TAY OE RENO CD 22.842 3,194 14.0 WGiTaCTTe Ss AOGIIDs, wissen coast abel ss te 3,418,159 3,028,414 88.6 
, catia ncinde winless Semacmpeney Ma RIIUER CURIAM 05, fs spin ssa ss 409 1,788,732 1,616,613 90.4 
PN Heer onn een eee ; $394 682 $186,118 4799, <Atito Liability ... 22.242 0ssew ene cies cs cene es. 2,824,028 2,585,062 91.5 
PAULO SOD: MOdMIA BE. ss accu pease hs «eee 1,025,844 501,668 48.9 
Sintied States Guarantee ASG ASG IOIOU Ss oon haan peau a ech ee Rinses 1,442 1,146 195 
SR fe A a eee eee ees $18,227 oe ee P2190 WOrner: Waa AAMNLO siosd ba daweads esis os 08 225,059 113,065 50.2 
Uae ACGTIGS yc. coco co se whew ues eaees ee ; 664,871 257,126 38.7 KalAesi isc suee Lente cece een neces eeeeeenenneeees 112,144 38,362 34.2 
Liability Other Than Auto.................65- 475,259 108,072 227 Barglary and Aen. vss sas 9 recesses soe ve 214,030 103,900 48.5 
ais eat oe os oc ob cea eee bases 231,018 190,227 82.3 = SAT Sa Ee a SRS 
pei Prop Tee Sane eat en pane 74.919 29,828 390.8 Pata Stee eh asec e erates ae $13,269,241 $9,880,608 74.5% 
Pits RIERA oc hd oe eos sts oa ee Sa wise tee 29,559 17,834 60.3 
PTAs MONET SHAR AUTO: o5kosicmw cds arc sce bees 31,570 7,382 23.4 i - : 9 
SOO RRAS S SESE EAT A ted ye alate te 1,170,153 251,165 21.5 Received Too Late for Alphabetical Listing 
SE Mckee ont oan para ohase ease 430,905 7,035 1.6 
SE Se ne oe hae auahis nee eiee om 30,226 8,349 27.6 A ces : 
Diiney Oeil TURE. oi. sods edu nasenes 321,118 116,053 36.1 American Fidelity Fire ae ae : : 
Sornkier and Water Damave.......:......-- 14,486 3,401 23.5 Asta ety soos ysis soup we aaeonaies s'6+e $1,253,527 $1,205,046 96.1% 
eee 22 Se | foes et VAIN GOO WOaINARE yo once ean os esars soe ass 439,515 308,522 70.2 
gad hs Bei re ae Bice $3,492,311 $996,472 Sato, PAGO ASGIUSIOI onc ses no ct ay eae ae wee 6 ce 529,551 437,155 82.6 
Universal Insurance Co. aN creo ec es Meee. owg as 2,222,593 $1,950,723 87.8% 
Asiin AauesON oboe. 28 eh ss eases eines ees s am $202,249 $140,163 69.3% (Continued on Page 49) 
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Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A.... 1948 $41,908,019 $20,760,017 49.5% 
1949 43,232,896 18,319,748 42.3 
1950 45,509,914 20,733,763 45.6 
1951 52,561,863 27,959,736 532 
1952 64,321,145 34,932,837 54.3 

Industrial Insurance Co................ 1951 $3,395,637 $1,952,230 57.5% 
1952 4,539,034 2,679,863 59.0 

Insurance Co. of North America...... 1950 $7,818,486 $3,577,547 45.8% 
1951 8,737,913 4,250,638 48.6 
1952 40,832,876 18,944,192 46.4 

Insurance Co. of State of Pennsylvania 1952 $506,265 $272,052 53.7% 

International Fidelity ................. 1948 $71,113 $2,328 3.3% 
1949 82,295 4,885 5.9 
1950 109,329 13, 390, aes 
1951 128,734 682 0.5 
1952 133,899 46 ee 

Interstate Insurance Co................ 1952 $2,870,664 $1,594,747 55.6% 

Sereey Uh6: over WN. Win. coheak occas 1951 $1,265,541 $691,601 54.6% 
1952 ile 392.054 781,591 56.1 

Kansas City Fire & Marine............ 1951 $1,675,581 $1,032,686 61.6% 
1952 2,347,787 1,433,748 61.1 

LAW WIGS IROCKE. 66 sisieie cnc oeiiierewelee 1951 $144,912 $60,520 41.8% 
1952 150,102 70,769 47.1 

London Assurance .............-0+e00: 1951 $505,991 $236,650 46.8% 
1952 554,959 264,220 47.6 

London Guarantee & Accident......... 1948 $13,971,897 $6,318,743 45.2% 
194 12,918,859 5,984,062 46.3 
1950 13,407,315 5,582,690 41.6 
1951 14,019,350 6,490,232 46.3 
1952 = $17,337,881 $8,806,629 50.8 

London & Lancashire.................. 1951 $688,292 $289,161 42.0% 
1952 737,925 334,462 45.3 

London & Lancashire Indemnity....... 1948 $6,908,421 $3,273,230 47. A% 
1949 7,242,436 3,301,768 45.6 
1950 7,677,546 3,524,541 45.9 
1951 8,572,932 4,989,960 58.2 
1952 8,817,528 4,596,473 52.1 

Ponta Ge SeOtueh .. oi... s dass kd dicen 1951 $59,898 $31,066 51.9% 
1952 05,750 30,809 60.0 

Manhattan Casualty Co................ 1948 $3,962,341 $2,688,903 07.9% 
(Formeriy Manhattan Mutual Auto) 1949 2,050,098 1,229,544 59.9 
1950 3,432,490 2,167,455 63.1 
1951 4,039,094 2,437,142 60.3 
1952 3,396,755 1,971,856 58.1 

Manhattan Fire & Marine............. 1951 $163,227 $96,025 58.8% 
1952 202,984 98,243 48.4 

Manufacturers’ Casualty .......... ioe, LORD $9,382,696 $3,910,787 41.7% 
1949 9,310,679 4,105,771 44.1 
1950 11,999,893 6,557,433 54.6 
1951 11,698,013 7,269,662 62.1 
1952 11,986,388 6,093,619 50.8 

Marans Ins: Co, Ttds..s...0:6)5555 ace cas 1950 $697,513 $268,681 38.5% 
1951 738,578 412,198 55.8 
1952 870,438 459,686 52.8 

Maryland Casualty ........0600000050%% 1948 $52,965,096 $26,112,324 49.3% 
1949 56,843,787 26,534,256 46.7 
1950 61,566,022 29,205,203 47.4 
1951 68,806,913 35,839,612 52 
1952 72,870,612 35,170,668 48.3 

Massachusetts Bonding ............... 1948 $29,007,802 $16,028,679 55.3% 
1949 27,952,673 13,497,954 48.3 
1950 29,760,941 14,942,181 50.2 
1951 33,487,998 19,506,457 58.2 
1952 34,610,981 19,507,260 56.4 

Mass. Fire & Marine.................. 1950 $339,482 $147,493 43.4% 
(See Great American Group for 1952 Results) 1951 419,364 214,225 51.1 

Mechanics & Traders..............0++: 1950 $356,808 $139,050 39.0% 
1951 653,175 394,516 60.4 


1952 874,206 527,740 60.4 
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Established 1925 


NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 





Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 











BRANCHES: 
ATLANTIC CITY JERSEY CITY TRENTON 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
| T ee a e  r OIRO 1950 $328,006 $143,751 43.8% 
1951 402,875 207,740 51.6 
1952 447,853 251,107 56.1 
Merchants Fire Assur. of N. Y........ 1952 $1,523,152 $655,698 43.0% 
Merchants Fire of Denver............. 1952 $217,426 $150,822 69.4% 
Merchants Indemnity ................ 1948 $1,956,890 $879,193 44.9% 
1949 2,846,956 1,219,440 42.8 
1950 3,502,807 1,529,700 43.7 
1951 3,833,96 6 1,821,601 47.5 
1952 5,015,377 2,458,830 49.0) 
Mercury Insurance Co................- 1952 $2,571,206 $1,453,519 56.5% 
Metropolitan Casualty ................ 1948 $19,435,120 $10,716,329 55.1% 
1949 22,283,013 11,996,458 53.8 
1950 23,222,083 12,037,619 51.8 
1951 23,961,833 13,948,738 58.2 
1952 25,475,459 15,098,764 59.3 
a | 1951 $119,572 $58,882 19.2% 
1952 134,136 65,068 48.5 
Milwaukee Ins. Co.................00-- 1950 $1,737,537 $734,298 2.3% 
1951 1,910,609 1,018,222 53.3 
1952 3,379,043 2,064,482 1.1 
SVRCIIMCGNNEE REO 8. cclechaiels. 6 cai 0eahccionntialvels 1951 $186,161 $92,726 49.89 
1952 222,831 99,402 44.6 
Motors Insurance Co................... 1952. $20,193,490 $10,774,801 53.4% 
ae ee nS eee eA 1952 $811,196 $496,341 61.2° 
National-Ben Franklin ................ 1950 $640,145 $270,530 42.3% 
195] 703,907 375,132 53.3 
1952 1,245,131 760,600 61.1 
INMRIOHAE CHatelEy ooo ocean ed devces ection 1948 = $11,751,566 $6,213,039 52.9% 
1949 12,446,203 6,335,428 50.9 
1950 13,747,430 7,487 443 54.5 
1951 14,790,206 9,015,873 61.0 
1952 15,780,409 10,021,502 63.5 
nd as an a a 9 ae 1951 $10,431,547 $6,299,565 60.4% 
1952 13,988,207 8,443,829 60.4 
National Surety Corp. ....56 6065 ce. 1948 $15,045,215 $4,835,900 32.1% 
1949 16,918,479 5,542,679 32.8 
1950 18,679,517 6,577,739 Ks 
1951 22,027,177 11,290,514 51.3 
1952 27,398,713 ! 11,118,029 10.6 
National Umiom Fires. : 3. as oo ce cans 1951 $2,733,554 $1,607,680 58.8% 
1952 3,707,103 2,131,217 57.5 
SCA gD a OR ey 1952 $123,043 $63,393 51.5% 
New Amsterdam Casualty .......... . 1948 $32,647,358 $17,218,740 52.8% 
1949 34,145,078 14,900,564 43.6 
1950 35,574,315 18,209,687 51.2 
1951 39,314,453 22,592,416 57.5 
1952 46,445,717 25,538,743 55.0 
New England Casualty ................ 1948 $2,149,811 $1,169,588 54.4% 
(Springfield Group for 1951-1952) 1949 2,469,378 1,750,352 70.9 
1950 2,736,745 2,066,840 75.5 
1951 6,645,734 3,814,853 57.4 
1952 7,420,708 Be po 50.9 
New Hampshire Fire. ............00000- 1951 $1,146,624 $721,473 62.9% 
1952 1,448,142 1,015,265 70.1 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty... 1948 $11,757,202 $3,927,820 33.4% 
1949 11,116,832 4,018,967 36.1 
1950 10,398,603 5,418,957 52.1 
1951 13,387,726 8,542,578 63.8 
1952 14,697,160 10,503,450 71.5 
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Company 


New York Casualty 


(See American Surety) 


New York Underwriters 


New Zealand 


Niagara Fire 


North British & Mercantile 


North River 


Northwestern Fire & Marine...... 


Norwich Union Fire................... 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Ohio Farmers 


GChio Farmers 


Old Colony 


(See Boston 


ce Ae 


Insurance Group) 


eee 


Pacific Coast Fire 


Pacific Fire ......... 


Pacific 


Pacific Mutual Fire 


SNE SC Oi oc cca o kc a ose 


PRUNE. boo o Ses aGobeneeenwae oe kases 


Paramount Fire 


Patriotic 


Penn-Liberty 


Pennsylvania Fire 


Penn. Manufacturers’ Assn. Casualty. . 


Philadelphia F. & M.......... 


1950 
1951 


1952 


1951 
1952 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1950, 
1951 


1952 


1950 
1951 


1952 


1950 
1951 


1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1950 
1951 


1952 


1950 
1951 


1952 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1950 
1951 
1952 


Earned 


Premiums 


$8,089,127 
9,064,163 
8,587,593 


$418,455 
474,568 
488,610 


$550,404 
907,988 


$2,798,343 
2,281,250 
2,372,397 


$656,012 
805,751 
895,704 


$539,078 
803,380 


$3,307,689 
3,540,600 


$936,631 
1,022,153 


$227,634 
250,541 
292,845 


$276,973 
279.112 
1,123,803 


$12,374,100 
11,477,049 
10,537,185 
11,195,912 
13,729,113 


$3,097,061 


$5,702,490 
7,045,110 


$801,673 
1,306,465 


$434,685 
450,288 


$81,431 


$2,255,964 
2,481,488 


$23,656,032 
24,698,965 
25,746,598 


$1,650,283 


$191,481 


225,990 


$93,318 
98,646 


$178,001 
169,452 


$700,536 
707,411 
RAE 758 


$4,100,620 


$710,680 
872,895 
970,350 


$11,980,906 
14,010,700 
16,438,333 


$1,405,023 
1,608,931 
1,932,243 


Losses 
Incurred 


$3,794,956 
4,448,342 
4,392,891 


$179,129 
248,789 
234,353 


$364,367 
592,411 


$1,348,317 
1,299,377 
1,387,878 


$288,337 
415,344 
502,214 


$279,595 


460,495 


$1,700,163 
1,681,975 


$519,091 
577,057 


$98,205 
127,643 
150,356 


$115,195 
161,678 
054,299 


$6,070,805 
4,001,768 
4,982,429 
5,284,063 
6,600,128 
$1,487,658 
$2,846,317 
3,210,644 


$408,116 
845,452 


$183,496 


210,377 
$44,155 


$1,232,854 
1,393,208 


$12,984,071 
16,404,484 
12,509,313 


$753,799 


$97,969 
104,203 


$68,089 
53,000 


$68,240 
89,882 


$326,614 
352,362 
377,732 


$1,511,486 
2,264,239 
2,692,285 
4,391,440 
6,044,448 


$583,734 


$308,590 


$711,944 
718,082 
983,370 


Loss 
Ratio 


46.9% 
49.1 
57.1 


42.8% 
52.4 
48.0 


66.2% 
65.2 


48.2% 
57.0 
58.5 
44.0% 
S15 
56.1 


48.0% 


Os 
€ 


42.0 


50.9% 


64.7 


42.2% 
46.7 


54.2% 


54.6% 
56.1 


54.9% 


66.4 
48.6 


45.7% 


51.2% 
46.1 


73.0% 
54.3 


38.3% 
53.0 


Company 


Piiiemk GASURAROO 6 i6.55668indcoSouas es 


Phoenix Indemnity ...................+- 


Phoenix of Hartford. ... . ..0.660.0000605 


Potomac 


Preferred Fire of Topeka 


Providence Washington 


Rochester American .......-.-...-...3. 
(See Great American Group) 


yl ac RIO oie oS ieie heads oes sels 
Royal Indemnity 


(1951-1952 Results are for Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group.) 


Scottish Union & National............ 


Seaboard Surety 


hs Ye ine ae, Oe a a 


BSR Ir MONON DOON 6.23. sas ke okies OoaGw ss 


Security of New Haven................ 
PS CMNEEY URPUSENED 64 oases oeadee Fea owen 


Service Casualty 


Service Fire of New York 


South Carolina 


1950 
1951 


1952 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1952 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1950 
1951 


1952 


1951 


1952 


1951 


1952 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1950 
1951] 


1951 


1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951] 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 
1952 
1952 


1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 


Premiums 


Earned 


$8,726,158 
8,152,573 
9,548,342 
10,442,269 
11,558,589 


$2,815,603 
3,398,786 
5,587,912 


$5,822,717 
6,627,459 
7,707,708 


$316,895 


$3,326,579 
4,379,430 
4,474,248 


$197,363 
571,123 
1,310,613 


$316,232 
459,975 


$263,965 
300,299 


$18,976 


$872,678 
1,249,870 


$339,482 
419,364 


$370,295 
538,872 


$30,727,161 
32,095,670 
33,952,930 
89,267,883 
112,273,092 


$181,040 
187,627 


$7,492,997 


$23,046,678 
27,287,715 
28,560,231 
31,979,624 
38,110,760 


$742,823 
822,013 


$2,710,614 
3,293,584 
3;521 5312 
4,238,576 
5,186,737 


$238,693 
272,180 


$375,827 
402,592 
476,978 


$2,434,451 
$7,065,860 


$4,707,109 
13,671,424 
17,720,651 
15,623,029 
18,675,864 


$31,325,388 
$399,303 


$118,932 
134,187 


$32,199,072 
34,861,160 
39,284,559 
44,829,724 
50,752,382 


(Continued on Page 50) 






Incurred 
Losses 


$252,038 
161,935 
116,785 


$4,347,400 
3,365,740 
4,366,547 
5,228,074 
5,871,084 


$1,413,526 
1,907,054 
3,327,505 


$2,723,705 
3,536,079 
3,812,238 


$139,490 


$1,948,573 
2,689,337 
2,487,178 


$134,155 


$140,448 


224,522 


$120,366 
152,708 


$8,588 


$540,612 
714,352 


$147,498 
214,225 


$201,136 
296,123 


$16,598,459 
14,811,862 
16,283,516 
50,885,403 
62,182,217 


$76,617 
87,496 


$3,737,101 


$10,276,887 
13,309,770 
13,199,455 
18,624,284 
20,480,259 


$422,585 
485,347 


$726,114 
981,274 
532,349 
1,067,864 
1,391,189 


$131,415 
150,921 


$145,866 
218,558 
247,576 


$1,276,754 
$4,041,044 


$2,385,280 
6,518,703 
8,890,997 
9,902,156 
11,773,195 


$19,770,098 
$222,918 


$65,871 
73,863 


$13,515,073 
13,151,359 
18,443,797 
25,125,259 
27,445,576 


Ratio 
Loss 


49.9% 


44.0% 
48.8 
46.2 
58.2 
537 


56.9% 
59.0 


uUimnw 
Weta he 


42.0% 
37.7 
46.9 
56.0 
54.1 
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New York State Results 


(Continued from Page 18) 


$10,797,167 and 68.2%; burglary and theft 
—$850,468 and 40.7% compared with 
$655,801 and 45.0%; fidelity—$376,508 and 
20.2% as against $348,404 and 44.7%; 
glass—$577,163 and 37.1%, sizably im- 
proved over 1951—$499,643 and 50.0%; 
boiler and  machinery—$1,072,129 and 
18.0% in contrast to $989,941 and 23.3%. 

For the State Insurance Fund the 1952 
earned premiums were $63,266,550 com- 
pared with $54,412,418 in 1951. Incurred 
losses were respectively $50,250,022 and 
$46,322,428 and loss ratios—79.4% and 
85.1%. The Fund’s DBL earned volume 
was $2,343,211 last year, a drop of $200,- 
GOO, and loss ratios were respectively 
49.0% and 44.7%. 





(Continued 


Company 
American Fidelity & Casualty 
Liability Other Phan Autos. oo... 2.02. 
\uto Liability 
Auto Prop: Dagiave: <23.602.<., 


P. D; Other Than) Auto: <.....<. 


Allstate Insurance 
\ccident 
Liability Other Than Auto 
\uto Liability 
\uto Prop. Damage 
\uto Collision 


Government Employees Insurance 
\uto Liability 
\uto Prop. Damage 
\uto Collision 


MOG. So 20i. tees Baairsa tins 


Manhattan Casualty Co. 
\uto Liability 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


Cash in on “Buying Mood” 


America’s in a buying mood. A 


pre- 


liminary study of the Federal Reserve 


Board’s eighth annual “Survey of Con- 


sumer Finances” indicates that the pro- 


portion of consumers who feel times are 


go rd 


for making major purchases has 


increased considerably since early 1952. 


Significance: 


Show your 


pre spe tS, 


ready to take on the added expenses of 


a new car or home, that an income pro- 


] 


tection policy is the logical adjunct to 


any such major purchase. 


from 


DiatitOry AGO LARD. ccs coc So eisas che aualvaenicns 
DLACHTORY: AMMO dee D) sino ee eka wale na eee 
POCA: (Aime ctl eoanhe ie 

United Pacific 
No 0 <1 1 aM onc ae OP ne ARN gE Re 


—Continental 


News, 


Published 


by Continental Casualty Co 


Page 46) 
Earned 


Premiums 


$43,051 


7,720 
$50,771 


$53 

19 
14,058,482 
4,550,400 
1,780,286 


$20,389,270 


$519,478 
164,127 
145,905 


$829,510 


$1,119,626 
3K ),896 
70,887 
1,205,283 
241,057 


$3,029,749 


$2,801 


New York State Experience 


Losses 
Incurred 


$8,980 
253,056 
11,674 
11,146 


$284,856 


* 794,406 


$8,858,227 


$197,017 
75,104 
86,407 


¢ 


358,528 
$598,499 
184,048 
41,620 
959,918 
166,470 


$1,950,555 





Loss 
Ratio 


20.9% 
144 


501.1% 


Country-wide Experience—Non-Stock Cos. 


(Continued f 


Company 
Millers Mutual Fire of Texas........... 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire.............. 


Mutual Boiler of Boston............... 


N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 


Penn. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Casualty 


rom 


1951 


1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 


1951 
1952 


1951 


1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Page 38) 
Earned 
Premiums 
$587,221 
1,909,619 


$19,258 


180,256 


$5,089,114 
5,834,616 
5,879,862 
8,065,833 
8,625,945 


$4,800,775 
5,893,183 
6,791,875 
7,845,398 
10,033,103 


$793,248 
1,201,097 


963,041 
970,868 
1,044,427 
1,223,247 
1,399,858 


$9,641,820 
10,800,354 
11,798,466 
12,370,400 
14,231,736 


Losses 
Incurred 
$217,708 
765,731 
$16,846 
88,521 


$898 880 
750,856 
683,616 

1,200,950 

1,646,560 


$2,108,637 
2,367,549 
3,170,385 
4,053,396 
6,072,407 


$334,504 
417,117 


$182,974 
221,318 


518,100 
301,953 
534,928 
815,828 
744,186 


$4,521,387 
5,701,869 
5,966,209 
6,830,001 
6,935,312 


Loss 
Ratio 
37.1% 
40.1 
87.5% 
49.1 
17.7% 
12.9 
11.6 


Company 

Public Service Mutual................. 1948 
1949 
1950 

1951 
1952 

Security Mutual Casualty.............. 1948 
1949 

1950 

1951 

195 > 

Security Mutual Liability.............. 1948 
Formerly Security Taxpayers Mutual 1949 
1950 

1951 

195 ? 

State Farm Mutual Auto............... 195] 
1952 

State Insurance Fund.................. 1948 
19:9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Truck Insurance Exchange...... 1951 
195 ? 

United Services Auto Assn............. 1950) 
195] 

1952 

CH iloar Va MRUE oe cis cs 1948 
1949 

1950 

195] 

1952 

RREIRRSECO TO MURUNNMEEIE Oo ota cites eed celta 1948 
194y 

1950 

1951 

1952 
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Earned 
Premiums 


$3,227,465 
3,555,662 
4,066,285 
4,879,730 
4,212,236 


$4,334,394 
4,674,699 
4,931,880 
6,040,6 78 
8,582,294 


$91,200,689 
117,714,979 


$40,166,691 
46,676,545 
44,556,624 
54,412,418 


63,266,550 


$14,131,802 
16,217,653 


$7,560,796 
7,463,933 
9,405,349 


$16,145,081 
17,116,077 
17,186,574 
20,079,483 


24,413,178 


$1,325,345 
1,653,904 
1,703,118 
1,905,379 


2,579,735 


Losses 
Incurred 


$1,402,817 
2,138,143 
2,288,413 
2,638,929 
2,096,412 


$2,123,295 
2,734,873 
3,190,428 
4,095,535 
6,879,021 


$621,547 © 


932,473 
1,212,327 
1,584,603 
1,364,672 


$55,991,432 


66,848,856 


$31,198,007 
39,089,210 
37,930,635 
46,322,428 
50,250,022 


$10,464,232 
9,235,463 


$2,690,210 
2,765,617 
253,379 


2 
a 


$8,012,6°6 
8,429,874 
8,269,925 
11,089,399 
13,145,019 


$995,716 
1,197,067 
1,821,046 
1,311,266 
1,399,936 
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Loss 
Ratio 


49.0% 
58.5 
64 7 
67.8 
80.2 
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SUALTY COMPANY 
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This Agent Clicks as Contract Bond 
Specialist in Wa. Town of 43,000 


Norwood Ferguson, agent of Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America, in New- 
port News, Va., a town of approximately 
43,000 population, has achieved gratifying 
results over the past five 
contract bond Conducting a one- 
man agency, Mr. Ferguson has made effec- 
tive use of his time and talents in this field 
with the result that for 1952 hts office top- 
ped $1,000 per week in contract bond pre- 
miums, not to mention the by-products. 
Some of the methods by which he has de- 
eevapes thi s business were described as fol- 
ws in “The No rth Ameri ca Fieldman,” 
the monthly house organ of his company: 
In addition to joining the local build 


years in pushing 


business. 


ers’ exchange Mr. Ferguson became a 
member of the Virginia chapter of Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. 


“This has enabled me to meet and es- 
tablish contact with men owning the 
firms which constantly bid on jobs let 
by private industry and the government,” 
he says. “Then, too, I maintain close 
association with the leading local firm 
of architects whose office designs many 
of the projects or jobs to be bid. I visit 
its office periodically to check lists of 
firms invited to bid on certain jobs and 
to inquire about work that may be sched- 
uled for a future date.” 

Mr. Ferguson also attends, when in- 
vited, meetings of various trade associa- 
tions, such as electric: al contractors, mas- 
ter plumbers, etc.; he makes good use of 
all the services of the companies he 
represents; he subscribes to all reporting 
services and immediately upon receipt of 
such reports, “we check the jobs men- 
tioned to see if any of our contractors 
have secured sake If so, we telephone 


them, offering to write the bond.” 


How Two of His Accounts Were 
Secured 


Indicative of his alertness in securing 
accounts, Mr. Ferguson describes as fol- 
lows how two of his accounts were se- 
cured: 

“About four years ago in picking up a list 
of bidders on a prospective job, the name of 
one stood out as not having previously been in 
the contracting field. I learned ,that he had been 
a general superintendent for a large contracting 
firm but had resigned to go into the general 
contracting I telephoned immediately, 
introduced myself and asked for an interview 
which was arranged for that day. During our 
preliminary pointed out to the 
prospective client his need for a bonding com- 
pany, indicating the services this office could 
render and went into some detail regarding the 
necessary financial An appointment 
was made for several days later, and in the 
interim a company representative was contacted 
so that he and I could work up the account, 
together. A formal financial state- 
ment was developed, and we arranged to extend 
the client our service in regard to bid and final 
bonds for this particular job. The account is 
still handled by my My client tells me 
that I was the first insurance agent to solicit his 


business. 


discussion I 


statement. 


bond-wise, 


agency. 





Country- wae Prsstic ssc Sale Cos. 


(Continued from Page 48) 


Company 


Standard Fire 


Standerd of New York ee ee ree 


(See Ac isurance G 


State Assurance Co. 


Stuyvesant Insurance Co. 


Sun Indemnity 


Transportation 


Travelers Fire 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


ee ee 


Union Assurance of London........... 


Union Insurance of Canton 


Union Marine & General 


United Firemen’s 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1951 $216,371 $93,875 43.49 
1952 255,794 99,001 38.7 
1951 $709,587 $391,603 55.2% 
1952 884,979 586,310 60.3 
1950 $1,471,322 $570,228 38.89 
1951 1,520,406 726,591 47.8 
1952 $3,510 $18,831 536.5% 
1952 $6,273,056 $4,819,723 70.8% 
1948 $5,838,018 $3,098,134 53.1% 
1949 5,434,593 2,977,590 54.8 
1950 4,954,534 2,601,626 52.5 
1951 4,869,821 2,472,455 50.8 
1952 5,159,371 2,672,150 51.8 
1951 $953,793 $464,557 48.7% 
1952 1,057,762 512,809 48. 
1951 $205,450 $95,933 46.7% 
1952 168,037 80,386 47.8 
1950 $164,689 $64,176 39.0% 
1951 649,083 387,539 59.7 
1952 874,266 528,835 60.5 
1952 $11,870 $373 3.1% 
1952 $1,539 $168 10.9% 
1948 $59,907,075 $28,655,436 47 8% 
1949 69,555,391 29,776,014 42.8 
1950 77,123,447 33,903,910 44.0 
1951 88,054,048 46,088,708 aZ.o 
1952. 104,139,695 51,139,892 49.1 
1948 $134,525,127 $76,490,125 56.9% 
1949 = 151,520,275 89,761,118 59.2 
1950 169,772,830 109,571,507 64.5 
1951 214,334,325 154,166,374 71.9 
1952 255,156,578 182,848,448 rh We 
1950 $136,580 $58,962 43.2% 
1951 150,325 76,581 50.9 
1952 175,707 90,214 513 
1951 $191,481 $97,969 51.2% 
1952 225,990 104,203 46.1 
1952 $16 Bets, a, 
1952 $101,168 $43,026 42.5% 
1950 $270,498 $112,755 41.7% 
1951 199,938 72,444 36.2 
1952 122,848 52,246 42.5 


Company 
United National Indemnity 


United Pacific Insurance.............. 


United States Casualty 


United States F. & G. 


Oe Bee oe 


United States Guarantee 


Utah Home Fire 


WEOEBUE yas iicd Soh u sea okuaeaeuewaneeese 


Washington Assurance 


Westchester Fire 


World Fire & Marine.................. 


(See Actna Insurance Group for 1952 Results) 


Yorkshire 


Yorkshire Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident 


business. 

“During the first year, this account developed 
contract bond premiums of $7,665; during the 
year 1952, $40,309. 

“As a second example: One of the contract- 
ing firms which we service for bonds employed 
a general superintendent and a general office em- 
ploye who were dissatisfied with their positions. 
Via the grapevine I learned of their desire to go 
in business for themselves. Before any of my 
competitors were aware of this nearly-formed 
contracting organization, it was possible for me 
to contact them, set up their insurance program 
and take a financial statement so we could write 
their contract bonds.” 


A. & H. Dollar Tax Free 


The “Optimist,” monthly house organ 
of Inter-Ocean, Caatasiati, suggests the 
sales approach that “the A. & H. dollar 
is tax free.” It says: 

“Alone, this point won’t sell a policy, 
but it will help. Emphasize the fact that 
any benefit sum you quote is just that 
figure... with no 20% deduction for 
the Government. Your prospect is tax- 
conscious, just like every other citizen, 
and the fact that his ‘substitute’ salary, 
if needed, will be a full salary will have 
great interest and appeal.” 








Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1948 $3,916,318 $1,852,863 47.3% 
1949 4,764,544 2,068,299 43.4 
1950 5,770,498 2,972,253 51.5 
1951 645,575 389,514 60.3 
1952 874,266 527,740 60.4 
1950 $11,375,606 $5,013,926 44.1% 
1951 13,895,413 7,881,420 56.7 
1952 12,361,921 6,528,973 52.8 
1948 $16,964,728 $9,105,744 53.7% 
1949 17,121,445 8,124,704 47.5 
1950 17,184,125 8,863,148 51.6 
1951 18,313,111 10,827,913 59.1 
1952 22,022,880 13,021,018 59.1 
1948 $81,627,627 $37,309,491 45.7% 
1949 95,203,110 46,577,502 48.9 
1950 100,717,750 50,447,875 30.1 
1951 107,697,779 62,538,730 58.1 
1952 = 134,573,243 75,315,832 70.8 
1951 $1,796,532 $1,001,361 55.7% 
1952 1,962,657 1,118,619 57.0 
1948 $10,930,155 $4,496,774 41.2% 
1949 11,447,218 3,847,793 33.6 
1950 11,494,013 3,289,466 28.6 
1951 10,703,136 4,528,474 42.3 
1952 12,039,234 4,563,114 37.9 
1952 $822,928 $526,714 64.0% 
1948 $349,793 $193,504 55.3% 
1949 402,263 185,507 46.1 
1950 426,408 217,218 50.9 
1951 401,350 182,027 45.4 
1952 569,168 341,397 60.0 
1952 $132,744 $73,865 55.6% 
1950 $597 469 $236,613 39.6% 
1951 629,984 385,680 61.2 
1952 812,234 438,215 54.0 
1952 $87,721 $34,121 38.9% 
1951 $994,693 $548,265 55.1% 
1952 1,085,976 613,852 56.5 
1951 $183,618 $98,946 53.9% 
1952 201,658 110,581 54.8 
1950 $594,674 $281,421 47.3% 
1951 678,278 351,624 51.8 
1951 $778,592 $444,100 57.0% 
1952 1,454,036 740,725 50.9 
1948 $3,141,617 $1,698,246 54.1% 
1949 3,452,794 1,953,668 56.6 
1950 2,890,200 1,606,154 55.6 
1951 2,864,879 1,717,840 60.0 
1952 3,332,249 1,698,454 51.0 
1948 $34,809,475 $19,590,221 56.3% 
1949 37,989,032 20,808,587 54.8 
1950 39,678,524 23,506,473 59.2 
1951 45,973,898 29,010,406 63.1 
1952 54,940,933 34,914,176 60.0 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 


Organized 1866 

Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 
Organized 1852 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


Orgenized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 


Organized 1906 


HOME OFFICE 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calif, 
tie Sto 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT BY Standard FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street S oe - 102 Maiden Lane 
Dallas 2, Texas “ANY insue™ New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif, 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 






































The Navy had kept its eye on Jane. 
But when the flash came, “JANE 
ARRIVING OSAKA 1100 HRS’— 
there was no stopping her! 

In four hours she wrecked a mis- 
sion house, smashed three automo- 
biles, destroyed a motion-picture 
theater, a warehouse, two oil tanks, 
and to top it all — drove a boat into a 
loading dock, demolished the dock 
and breached a sea wall! 

As you may have guessed, “Jane” 
was the curiously gentle name the 
Navy gave to an advancing typhoon! 

It was a severe blow to property 
owners — but not to those who sus- 
tained the damage above. Their 
claims were paid on the spot. They 
recovered every cent — because they 
had American insurance. 

Their policies had been handled by 
brokers in various parts of the U. S., 
through American International 
Underwriters. The brokers needed 


no special knowledge of Japan. They 
simply obtained the same kind of 
information they would for domestic 
risks. AIU specialists drew up the 
coverage required. 

Such policies are subject to U.S. 
courts. Yet they conform to every 
law and insurance regulation of the 
foreign country concerned. Special 
problems are met. Language and 
terms are American, understood by 
your client. 

Claims action is on the spot. Pay- 
ment is prompt, and in the same 
currency in which the premium is 
paid. This includes U. S. dollars 
where local laws permit. 

Many brokers are passing up 
valuable opportunities to enrich their 
portfolio — simply because they do 
not realize how enormously the U.S. 
foreign risk market has grown. Such 
risks are now found in every U. S. 
business community. The first pros- 


The day Jane 


hit town! + 





pects to check are your own accounts. 
The results may surprise you! 

Remember, you don’t have to be an 
expert to handle foreign risks. Bring 
them to AIU—and AIU is your 
expert! For full information and 
literature, write to Dept E of the 
AIU office nearest you. 


* American 
) International 
Underwriters 


New York 5, N. Y 102 Maiden Lane 
Boston 9, Mass..................... 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C 312 Barr Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 208 So. La Salle St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 206 Sansome St. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif.....612 So. Flower St. 
Seattle 1, Wash 811-814 White Bldg. 








fia whiner. 
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